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—— Do You Realize 


























YOU HAVE IT WITHIN YOUR POWER TO 
DO SO MUCH FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES 
































At Such A Moderate Cost? — 











Many hundreds of leading industrial firms—now well over |,200 of them from 
coast to coast—have discovered a scientific, dependable method of bringing 
human satisfactions into the lives of their Employees merely by permitting thei: 
stallation of a Provident HUMAN SECURITY Program designed to meet the many 
emergencies Employees are sure JP face. “* 
Why . 

The only expense Employers need, to meet is the permitting of premium payments 
over plant payrolls. Yet this step 1now bringing‘to hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers the human satisfactions present in ‘the knowledge that their emergency expenses 
are provided under the Company's ~plan. 





Let such a time-tested Provident HUMAN — HUMAN SECURITY a) 
SECURITY Plan bring protection to your Em- 
ployees on a low-cost wholesale basis, helping ®@ Death in Family 


them meet emergencies such as these lal la ita tie ee 


Accident 


_ ea AINRORE RDA NGN EINE A Et, @ Hospitalization or Operation 


when necessary 








Full-time salaried representatives will gladly @ Aiding dependents upon death 
make a survey of your plant with such a plan of employee 

in mind. But you will not be obligated in any a 

way. | 


EMERGENCY INCOME 

















PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA *® SINCE 1s8B 7 ® TENNESSEE 
® Specialists in HUMAN SECURITY (Emergency Income) Plans for Over a Half-Century 


























































One Word Can Make 
).\ame Fo} ao} ae Db ST-5 0-5 eLor= 
in Factoring! 

















More and more, the word “COMMERCIAL” is 
recognized as the “distinguishing mark” in fac- 
toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 
complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 


edge of every branch of the textile industry. 


We will gladly explain in detail what 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 
your business in new opportunities and in- 


creased profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARE AVENUE, NEW YORE 
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You Need the 
Midget Feeler & Stafford Thread Cutter 


On Your Draper Looms If You Want To Weave 


Premium Priced Goods 
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Bi 


"Recent Stafford Thread Cutter Improvements 





























Tip for 





Every Weave 





EN DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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eas you run cotton, wool, or rayon, you will spin 
smoother, higher-quality yarns, and use less power over 
the years, when you use Texaco Spindura Oils for spinning and 
twisting. 

Texaco Spindura Oils perform a dual service . . . they minimize 
wear and reduce vibration. They resist thickening in service, pre- 
venting sludge and gum formation, and maintain normal bearing 
temperatures. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred 
in the fields listed in the panel has made it preferred also by 


prominent textile mills throughout the country. 


A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate in bring- 
ing similar benefits to your mill, just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or write: 








THEY PREFER TEXACO 


% More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miies are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


¥* More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U.S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


¥% More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U.S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with 
all other brands combined. 


% More locomotives and cars in 
the U.S. are lubricated with Tex- 
aco than with any other brand. 


¥%& More revenue airline miles in 
the U.S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 








_ Tune in FRED ALLEN every Wednesday 
night. See your local newspaper for time 
i and station. 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


“ucla sD @- Velo meat -lald-ls} 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


RETURN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY .. . thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for National Defense. 
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3ARIUM FOR BULLETS THAT BLAZE 


Streaking threads of light scout the skies for While plants hum at capacity, our research labo- 
night-hidden targets as tracer bullets play their ratories are equally busy working out more efh- 


important part in the defense of democracy. cient production processes and developing new 
products. Meanwhile, Warner field representa- 
Barium compounds — for tracer bullets and tives are following a planned program of helping 
many another important use — are among the customers to use our production more efficiently, 


many Warner Chemicals playing part in so that our allocated - output will 20 farthest 


American defense and industrial production. in supplying both industrial and defense needs. 


VINEE 


LW a MATAL LDUWREANRN | 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Chryste Building, New York City - - Woodside Building, Greenville, S.C. 








Specified 


GOODYEAR COMPASS 139" BELT 
66” long x 3%" wide 
for 
spinning frame drive 


Sine iY, Gl em 


54° to DIAS. 
1750 R.P.M. 


\ 














SPEED OF BELT: 2747 F.P.M 
PIVOTED BASE 


\ ar PIVOTED MOTOR BASE 
| 
j 


on Long Lafeo 


rgest textile have given first-rate service 
e South they for periods averaging two 
have over 100 spinning years or more: 

rated by short 

















There's a simple explanation 

for the sensational perform: 

ance of COMPASS on such dif- My. 

Geult drives. Compass belts T ea 

the constant strain of flexing are 29% thi n others NN a, 

around the «mall pulleys wa of equal horsep Compass for your “jinx” 

tuo much for conventiona _jnsuring far less internal drives? A line will bring him 

belts. Some slipped badly. friction, longet flex-life and - office. Write: Good- 

wore out in scarcely thirty an ever-tight, speed-holding n, Ohio oF Los 

days. Others did expensive orip on the pulleys. That's g rnia —oOF 

damage to the wooden why they succeed where arest Goodyear 

pulleys: ordinary belts fail. Why not Rubber Goods 
ask the G.T.M.to recommen Distributor. 


well imagine. 
belting assignmen 


Then the C.T.M.—Goodyea® 
Technical Man — recom: THE GREATEST NAME » IN RUBBER 
mended Goodyear Compass | . 
+39,” truly endless belts. On 
an eighty hour per We 
schedule the CoMPASSES ; 

Compass—t- M. The Goodye#t Tire & Rubber Comp2ny 
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HITIN- 
CHWEITER 
Automatic tilling Bobbin Winders 


Suitable for all classes of yarn 
wound on shuttle bobbins 














JUST OUT—A new descriptive 
booklet — Ask for it. 












ee 






WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHIEIFIMSVILLE, MaAss., U. 3. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | ATLANTA, GA. 
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@ Yes, a continuous shower of tiny drops of 
oil inside this Tension Pulley Ball Bearing 
keeps balls and raceways automatically lubri- 
cated. It is the first anti-friction bearing with 
its own oil-circulating system—a permanent 
built-in feature, enabling it to run for a year 
or more without attention. 

Since the products of New Departure are 


ideas as well as ball bearings, this company 
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has developed many “famous firsts,” has 
revolutionized mechanical design in many 
industries. 

Nothing rolls like a ball. Ball bearings are 
used wherever shafts turn. Ask for your 
copy of that absorbing, superbly illustrated 
“Why 


New Departure, a division of General Motors, 


treatise: Anti-Friction Bearings.” 


Bristol, Connecticut. Chicago and Detroit. 


wdwre 











STEEL BEARING 


- « THE FORGED 
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In countless plants, Hard Maple has proved the 
one floor that takes abuse with any, and yet offers 
the comfort of a ballroom floor. 

Where tons of heavy equipment are needed, as 
in this American Viscose Corporation plant, Hard 
Maple meets the test with colors flying. Where 
heavy trucking punishes floors, Maple wears slow- 
est of any, easily brushes clean. Maintenance is 
minimized, repairs are simple. 

But also, Hard Maple is warm, dry, sanitary, and 
resilient. Its comfort slows up fatigue and speeds 


7 


Johnson slasher installed on a Northern Hard Maple floor .n the Marcus Hook, Pa., plant of the 


rue HEAVY-DUTY rLoor WHOSE 


COMFORT INCREASES EFFICIENCY 











up production. Its smooth surface helps men and 
equipment move faster with less effort. 

Consider every factor important to floors —and 
you'll find Hard Maple has an answer. Before you 
build or remodel, ask your architect about MFMA 
(trademarked) Northern Hard Maple, in strips, or 
blocks (Sweet’s, Sec. 11/88). 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Write for photographic folder on Northern Hard Maple, and leaflet on 
heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Floor wih MFMA Maple 


(NORTH E R N 
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se SUARLAEY SILIERTE 


Would you like to get 5 to 10% improvement in kier-whiteness? Many mills 
have found that such an improvement not only saves bleach and chlorine, 
but actually produces whites entirely satisfactory for certain prints. 

We shall be glad to have our Technical Service show you how the 
proper pretreatment of grey goods, and the use of Standard Silicate 
in the kier, will increase kier-whiteness and save chlorine and bleach. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY «~ Standard Silicate Division 


Piants at CINCINNATI «= JERSEY CITY 


LOCKPORT. N.Y MARSEILLES. ILL. General Offices e PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DALLAS. TEXAS 
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—_ ™ Card Room 
Draft Roving 


in a Moder 





Saco-Lowell Controlled 


Preliminary studies made now can be used as the 
basis for a long-range modernization program to 


be started later. 


At the present time there are sound reasons which make it not altogether wise to under- 
take replacement of existing equipment. But the time is propitious to formulate the plans 
for a post-war modernization program that will establish your mill in a strong position in 
the future. 

Tomorrow the continued operation of inefficient and obsolete equipment will be a serious 
drain on earnings and profits .. . and a decided handicap in a revived competitive market. 
Modernization will be the only solution ...and valuable time can be saved and worthwhile 
progress made by accumulating today the pertinent facts and other valuable data on equip- 
ment which must be replaced. 

Our engineering staff will be pleased to assist you in preparing the information necessary 


for a long-range modernization program. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street - Boston, Massachusetts 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Always off at the gun every Monday 
morning, DAYCO Roll Coverings take 
the grief out of winter week-end shut- 
downs. They eliminate ends down 
worries and reduce “‘down’’ time to 
the very minimum, 



























afting- 
—less 





1. improved ar 
2. No grooving 
ends down. 
3. Unaffected bytem 
perature changes- 
4. Lowernet roll costs. 
5. Long service life. 
. ly- 
. Easy to OPP’ 
. Proper cushioning: 
8. Not affected by he 
9, Static free- 
10. Oil resisting: 
11. One piece tubula 
12 Produce more unif 


rd ends. 


. construction. 
orm yarn. 
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That’s because these all-season 
DAYCOS are engineered and built to 
thrive on sudden or extreme tempera- 
ture changes, without flattening, dis- 
tortion or grooving. Under the rigorous 
service conditions of the nation’s lead- 
ing textile mills, they have been 
proved to assure greater production of 
high standard, uniform yarn for a 
longer period of time at less cost per! 
month of use. 

Install DAYCOS and watch them 
get off with the gun every Monday 
morning and keep going, with a year 


Se ae 
a ee Oe 


ml 


ey ay ee me of 
are oe ssa 
iii alse sm 





round standard of performance by 
which all others must be judged. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio 


The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 





GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
‘Woodside Building . . . Greenville, S. C. 





EXPORT DIVISION 


THE DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CO. 
38 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


RLD'S LARGEST 
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UNIFORM BOBBINS FOR 
HIGH-QUALITY RAYON FABRICS 
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The bobbins in the illustration were pro- 
duced on the Universal Automatic at a high 
spindle speed. Yet the original quality of the 
yarn has been preserved, insuring uniformly 
high-quality fabrics. 

A few of the features of the machine which 
protect the original quality of the yarn are: 


A. No strain when starting. When the spindle 
starts after bobbin transfer, the tensions are held open 
automatically for an instant, and there is no sudden 
strain on the yarn. 


B. Gentile doffing. Completed bobbins are carefully 
passed by a tilting shelf into a container directly under 
the spindle. They are positioned in the box so that there 
is no contact between the yarn and the metal rings on 
other bobbins. 


C. Clean hands. The work can be divided so that 
one operator with clean, smooth hands does all the 
handling of the yarn, such as creeling; while the other 
operator handles empty bobbins. 


Note rugged construction of Universal Automatic 
High-Speed Bobbin Winder. 


See our catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE Boston Philadelphia Charlotte Atlanta 
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A NEW FOUNDATION - that 





is absolutely uniform 


to take the place of leather in Fancies and Hand Cards 


YPE have always pointed with pride to our Fancies, 
years having been spent in producing a particular 

type of leather to accomplish certain and necessary results. 
Yet in the finest of leather there is chance for variation in 
tensile strength, in ‘’stretch,” in pliability, and in uniform- 
ity; laps or joints could not be avoided. Neither could 


the effect of oil which caused it to over-stretch. 


There is satisfaction in announcing TUFF SPECIAL, for all 


these faults are completely eliminated as a result of con- 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


wwe te te =; 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 


PRODUCTS: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk Cards 
Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants © Lickerins and Garnet Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant © Midgley Patented, and Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards a 


stant research work. This new product is wholly owned 
and controlled by Howard Bros. So we are able to offer 
you a perfect foundation for thickness, uniformity, abso- 
lutely oil- and water-proof, without hard and soft spots, 
and completely free from laps or joints — a combination 


that means perfection in a Fancy. 


All the above is being demonstrated in hundreds of mills 
which are now sending repeat orders. You, too, should 


have the same advantage ! 





MASS. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 


CARD CLOTHING 


is essential for 


DEFENSE 


The wool of 10 sheep 
must be carded to outfit 


© Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery 





each soldier! 


Inserted-Eve and Regular Wire Heddles 
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FUTINOL 


3 important functions in 1 process 








N° one product, EUTINOL, gives | EUTINOL can be successfully used plus its wetting and deterging qual- 


you three perfect print wash- on all fibres. It rinses freely and ities have been tested and proved 


ing processes...a concentrated, when used with soap increases and __ by the industry. Find out today how 
combination fluid that softens fab- improves its effect. EUTINOL’s high _ this three-in-one product can aid 
rics, deterges with high-speed  cation-active softening properties your print washing. 


efficiency and does the job of rapid 
wetting all in one economical opera- 


tion. You'll find that EUTINOL im- 





parts a genuinely soft hand, makes 


colors more vivid andattractive. pro- - 


ACL PASSAIC, N. J. 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, WN. Y., 
Chicago, Ilt., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 


Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
Midwestern Distributor: Bradley F. Marthens, Chicago, 11!. 


duces whites of remarkable purity. 
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Over 
ONE MILLION 
rings with 
Vitritex Finish 

are now in 
Daily Use 


PAWTUCKET RINGS 


Resist wear — give your travelers 


The initial outlay for new rings represents but a part 
of their actual cost. In determining real costs, other 
factors far more important, cannot be ignored. Main- 
tenance, upkeep, length of service and quality of pro- 
duction will either increase or reduce ring costs. 


When these points are considered Pawtucket Rings 
are found to pay for themselves. They are made by an 


GIVE YOUR TRAVELERS 












FINISH 
long-lived performance 


exclusive time-tested process, and with the famous 
Vitritex Finish. Pawtucket Rings have the hardness of 
granite, the smoothness of glass—are tarnish resistant 
and almost impervious to wear. 


You can prove these qualities for yourself. We will 
gladly furnish samples at no charge, from which you 
can conduct your own tests within your own mill. 


““A TURN FOR THE BETTER’ 


Pawtucket SPINNING RING COMPANY e CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
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THIS RISING CURVE OF CONFIDENCE 


IN EMMONS PRODUCTS 


MEANS MORE SECURITY FOR YOUR MILL 
a Wa ee 


There must be a reason for the tremendous in- 

















crease, since 1934, in the number of mills using 
Emmons “Certified” Steel Heddles. Undoubtedly 
it can be traced to Emmons’ inspection methods 
— double checked by outside laboratory tests. 
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| UP 95% 5% UP 24% UP3I% UP 27% UP 23 Y a 
I , i i t : i ae 
Like all Emmons products, Emmons Heddle Frames undergo rigid 
| —_ presentation inspection before being put to work in your mill. Weavers like to 
pes increasing Sales — work with these frames. Maintenance men appreciate their lasting 
F pans service from th rigidity, the carefully-smoothed handpicked lumber, and the 2 coats 
ine porno een of shellac that keep them in condition. The “Inspected and Approved” 
Expe salesmen: seal means Emmons precision workmanship throughout. 
n Sales, 
4 WATSON: Mgr Sot, Charlotte WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Emmons products, including standard 
-_ Charlotte, N- ™ sizes of flat heddles, are stocked in Charlotte and Atlanta. 
37503 ariante, G* Emmons “Multiple Yarn Space” Reeds manufactured 
£4 43982, ; 
5; Box 19 in Charlotte. 
yR HARRI 
in, 2643 as 
Tel. Main 36, [rasc® _ Get the most out of your loom harness equip- 
- Box 2 
ALVIN BRALEY ° ment by writing — today — for our catalog 
Tel. 179 dison Ave - describing Emmons products. 
x Madiso 
LOR: 171 
S. = ‘ el. Lex: 2° 
* Geoooeeeeseesessseeseeeeesosoers® ad 
: 
s Emmons Loom Harness Company 
. Lawrence, Mass. 
: Please send me your booklet of loom harness equipment. 
r 
EMMONS : = — 
4 
ee 
LOOM HARNESS COMPANY B ADDRESS occ sce esos nnn _ 
LAWRENCE, MASS. . . . CHARLOTTE, N. C. : 
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LIKE LARGER WHEELS ON A BIKE! 









DEEP RACES )f 


LARGE 


BALLS 





HEAVY 
RINGS 


LA 


ul 


LARGER BALLS mean 
FEWER Revolutions — 
and LONGER Life! 


Greater load capacity isn’t all you get 
with the larger balls and deeper races 
of the Fafnir Balanced Design. Because 
of their larger diameter, these balls make 
fewer revolutions per bearing revolu- 
tion, with resultant longer life. 

These long-life, high-capacity ball 
bearings are made-to-order for the textile 
industry through a wide size range and 
specialized units, many with exclusive 
Fafnir easy-mounting — Wide Inner Ring 
Ball Bearing and Self-Locking Collar. 

Write for the Fafnir Textile Catalog, 
or get in touch with your nearby distrib- 
utor of Fafnir Textile Units. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta ... Birmingham 


-«-- Boston....Charlotte.... Dallas. 








TAFNIR 


Ball Bearings 


BALANCED LINE 
IN AMERICA 


THE 
MOST COMPLETE 
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**DYESTUFFS FOR DEFENSE ** 


SAAN LSAAC 


FOR THE ARMY AND THE NAVY 
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ENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 





C2 DYESTUFFS 
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A common cause of death of humans see ec ane of 


EAR 


machines! In both cases it is usually due to stress and strain. 





For example, the comb box of a carding machine where 
improper lubrication for only a few hours ruins the “*heart”’ 


of the machine. 


The prevention? A lubricant which does not allow the 
level to fall rapidly, keeps parts well coated and tempera- 
tures down, protecting metal surfaces. 

Houghton’s STA-PUT Lubricants in comb boxes will 
prolong life and keep machines on the job running cooler 
and longer without breakdown. ‘These lubricants are so 
named because of their *‘stay-put”’ properties, film strength 
and remarkable adhesion to metal surfaces. 


Ask the Houghton Man how you can keep your machines 


in the pink of condition at low cost. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA and CHARLOTTE 
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High grade gas, by-product and steam coal 
from Wise County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal from Wise County, -Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by- 
product coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to 
meet exacting stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., 
and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. 


ANTHRACITE 
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High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal— Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Mce- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 


Western Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 
Sewall seam from Raleigh County, W. Va., 


C. & O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic 
coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Steam and domestic coals from a number of 
producing districts. 


Premium and standard qualities in the entire 
range of Anthracite burning characteristics. 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 





STREET ... 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—aa Branches = 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. NORFOLK 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
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f} y/ MORE CORD 
0 STRENGTH 


IM NEW TEXROPE SUPER-7/ 


50% 

a iy CORDS! Sensational new 
. process makes cords 50% stronger th 
ven those in former great Texrope belts - 


20% M 
2 P be CORDS! Count them! You get 209 
a ese tough, >. 48 a! pulling power by 
y Texrope Super-7. ofe) fe fas be 


INCRE 
3 i. LIFE! Cords float on amazing 
age g cushion rubber that absorbs shock 
oa increases belt life phenomenally. 
wes go a Exclusive duplex- 
eo r protects pulling cords against dirt 
, moisture, and other adverse elements. " 
















LOOK OUT FOR DANGER 
in belts with stiff, un- 
pliablecords! Suchbelts 
look strong... but actu- 
ally they buckle over 
sheaves, build up ex- 
cessive heat that attacks 
pulling cords. Result: 
Belt failure far sooner 
than you expect it. 


GREATER y 
tance to la plus ro ae Aor ec cumelpennam 
_ ve onger life — ; 
ating features built into the NEW Touupe Supe cogpties w 
r- -Delt! 


And it’s all mad 

€ possib 
oped “Flexon” ponmeet a at or es the recently devel- 
oad-pulling V-belt cords 
. 


50% st 
ronger than ever before! 


TT , 


O O 
n a 


newly developed cool- 
operating teeth Ol-running rubber cushion that absorbs 
. . . dis- 


WARNING SIGN! 


Sagging, slipping belts 
mean too much stretch 
not backed up by bal- 


anced cord strength. 
Motor must be pulle 
back often to take up 
slack. Result: When 
stretch limit 1s reached 
belt breaks under ten- 
sion. 


SUPER-7 TEXROPE BELTS 


are made by amazing 
Flexon process that 
combines flexibility 
with low stretch...great 
strength. Cords float on 
cool-running, shock ab- 
sorbing cushion rubber. 
Result: true strengt 
_., true pulling powet 
_. true endurance. 





sipates internal Ret ape maximum flexibility 
and assure . 
before possible with any V-belt s longer life than ever 


Finally 

—_ We W 

mubiilimetinens peck up the new belt in a two-ply we. 
against di we duplex-seal” for ran 
gainst dirt and moisture extra protection 


Built 1 
n true V- 
ai miahinets oe for greatest groove-grip action 
seahianstihinetiameon Allis-Chalmers Texrope cooperati | 
xrope Super-7 is better and it costs no n ive 
10re! 


Call your d 

’ ealer or the 

Or write ; ) nearby Allis-Ch: = ae _ 

f write us direct, asking for Bulletin ~emn district office. 


Available in All Sizes ~ 
ly hp to 2000 hp 


A 145? 
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Plants that COUNT COSTS BY 
THE CALENDAR Select Foxboro! 


































No matter how well any controlling, recording or 
indicating instrument does its job... its real value 
depends on how long it will give precision performance 
without interruptions. Textile men who have compared 
various instruments in service testify that they get more 
years of sustained accuracy when they select Foxboro! 
Fifteen to twenty years of continuous operation is not 
unusual. 

Here is just one of many examples. In the bleaching 
house pictured, one Foxboro Temperature Controller 
has given continuous, accurate control for over ten 
years. Because of this cost-cutting dependability, 
Foxboro was again specified when an additional control 
unit was installed three years ago. 

Kier operation is most efficient under definite con- 
trolled temperatures. Kiers can be operated at max- 
imum production without wasting peroxide. In addition, 
each bleach is uniform ... whites are brighter... 
colors are matched quicker in the dye house and are 
more uniform. 

Write for details on Foxboro Instrumentation for 
bleaching or any other textile process. The Foxboro 
Company, 18 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
Branches in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 





Re-order indicates Foxboro dependability. Kier Controller (left) has 
served 10 years. Second Foxboro unit (right) added 3 years ago. 


OXBOR 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


nstrumentation 
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NDECERESOL’ WETTING AGENTS 
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FOLLOW THE SIGNS 
TO CYANAMID 


not only for textile specialties but also for 


a complete line of basic chemicals for the 
processing of all types of fabrics. Our 
technical Service Representatives, sup- 
ported by the extensive resources of our 
modern research laboratories, will be glad 
to assist you in selecting the most suit- 


able materials for your specific purposes. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK, N, Y. 


District Offices: Wilkinson Boulevard, Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad 
Street. Boston, Mass.; 600 So. Delaware Ave., Cor. South Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; Azusa, Cal.; 
Russell and Bayard Sts., Baltimore, Md.; 850 eader — 
Cleveland, Ohio; 931 Fisher Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; er Rd., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 900 Shell Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


*Trade-mark of American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation applied to wetting 
agents of its own manufactur 
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ALUMINUM, 
DEFENSE, 
AND YOU 


ALCOA 
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OCTOBER WAS A MILESTONE MONTH 


There have been three other such milestones for civilian uses of 
aluminum during the past 18 months. 


WHEN, ON MARCH 25, 1940, the price of Alcoa Aluminum ingot 
was reduced from 20c to 19c a pound, it automatically 


increased the number of civilian applications where 
using aluminum would be good cost arithmetic. | ¢ 
Every application carries its own special set of con- 
ditions. They determine how much you can pay to save a pound of 


weight, to get extra heat conductivity, or reflectivity, or what not. 
19-cent ingot widened the circle of aluminum’s usefulness. 


AUGUST 1, 1940 WAS THE SECOND milestone. Economies growing 
out of greater volume of manufacture, and economies stemming from 
continuing research, brought the announcement of 

18-cent ingot. The civilian manufacturer looking to 

his future could see, in the offing, more ways to use 1&s 
aluminum than ever before. 


Perhaps you were one of the thousands who filed away in your 
book of futures the reminder that “‘when this thing is over, we must 
figure on using more Alcoa Aluminum.”’ 


THIRD MILESTONE showed up almost before you got that note made. 
November 18, 1940 saw another reduction on Alcoa 


Aluminum ingot to 17c a pound, making a total reduc- 
tion of 15% in the midst of a general seller’s market. ¢ 
Defense got most of the immediate benefit, but the 


future of aluminum for you, and you, and you, was writ larger than ever. 


THEN CAME 15c INGOT, effective Oct. 1, 1941, with accordant reduc- 
tions in fabricated forms of Alcoa Aluminum. This means that the arith- 
metic of weight saving is all new, since last you figured 


on using this versatile metal in a civilian application. 
When the emergency is over, the fact is that all your old ¢ 
material cost comparisons will be as dead as a dodo. 


THE ARITHMETIC IS NEW; but the fundamentals just get more so! 
More than ever, the strong alloys of Alcoa Aluminum are the answer 
to lightness with strength. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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|. “With GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS 
Z ; , 
we get a ‘production bonus’ from 
our Jacquard looms” 


... says Superintendent of Weaving 








ee 
"2, 


(Above left) Actual 
photograph of 
Gulf engineer con- 
sulting with Super- 
intendent of weav- 
ing on Jacquard 
loom lubrication. 
(Below left) “Fixer” 
lubricates the Jac- 
= quard head. 
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“We get important savings in maintenance, too, 
from proper lubrication” 


" ULF quality lubricants are doing a real job for us,” says this 


superintendent of weaving. “Month after month our cost 
and production records tell a story of the benefits of good loom 
lubrication—improved quantity and quality of production, in- 
creased efficiency, and lower maintenance expense.” 

Perhaps considerable improvement is possible in the perform- 
ance of equipment in your mill. Investigate — call in a Gulf 
engineer and ask him to recommend the right lubricant and its 
proper application for each moving part. You can rely upon his 
recommendations — they are based on broad experience with 
equipment similar to yours. 

Good lubrication—always a necessity for the satisfactory opera- 
tion of mechanical equipment—today is a vital requirement for 
the attainment of maximum production. Gulf quality lubricants 
are quickly available to you through more than 1200 warehouses 
located in 30 states from Maine to New Mexico. Write or ‘phone 
your nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY ~ cur sunpine, PittsBuURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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LEATHER BELTING 


mmediately Available 


for Greater Production and 
Profit in Textile Mills... 
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with the NEW L0 GER (00M 


The new long arm Singer class 400W incorporates all the The Singer 400W was skilfully engineered for higher 
outstanding features of the previous Singer machines of speed, easier operation, freedom from breakdown, least 
this class with the added advantage of more working space possible vibration, thread economy, longer life and firm 
and greater capacity. accurate stitching. 

This long arm Singer will increase production in your Let us prove the efficiency of the 400W class by testing 
plant because the exclusive Double Rotary Thread Take-up these machines in your own plant on your own work. 
reduces time lost due to thread breakage by successfully There is no cost or obligation. Contact the nearest branch 
handling delicate thread at 5000 stitches per minute. of the Singer Manufacturing Trade Department today. 









SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
149 Broadway, New York, New York 

Please send complete information about the new long 
arm Singer 400W to: 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturing Trade Department 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 
Copyright U.S.A. 1941 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 


Name aati Pa) a ae 
Street 
City 
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THE CAUSE OF FACTORY FILM 


The dust, dirt and soot that settle on the 
walls and ceilings of industrial buildings 
cut down the amount of reflected light. 
The yellowing of inferior mill whites con- 
tributes to it. *‘Factory film’’ decreases 
workers’ efficiency, makes frequent re- 
painting necessary. 


















—with DU PONT MILL WHITE ENAMELS! 


> Du Pont Mill Whites rid your plant of “factory 
film’’ because their hard, tile-like surfaces offer no 
foothold for dirt and dust. These finishes are easy 
to wash, easy to keep clean. They resist yellowing, 
checking, and cracking. 


Du Pont Mill Whites give workers brilliant, last- 
ing light reflection. A well-lighted, clean-looking 
plant helps build morale, ups efficiency. Paint with 
a high reflection value means reduced eyestrain 
and nervous tension, actually helps cut down ac- 
cidents. Today, with stepped-up production sched- 
ules, Du Pont Mill Whites more than pay their way! 


Du Pont makes a mill white for every industrial 
need. DULUX Mill White gives the finest possible 
job—lasting whiteness, and greatest durability. The 
exclusive DULUX formula means excellent gloss re- 
tention, fast application, and resistance to yellowing. 


Use DULUX High-Hiding Mill White for one- 
coat jobs. With it, the paint crew goes down the 


line once, production returns to normal. You save 
on paint and on labor. 


DULITE Mill White is the outstanding mill white 
of the orthodox type. Its lower first cost and ex- 
cellent performance have made it the standard in 
hundreds of factories. It is made in Gloss and Egg- 
shell Finishes. Fight ‘‘factory film’’ the modern way 
—with Du Pont Mill White Enamels. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Dept. 

C-111, Wilmington, Delaware. 


OU PONT 


PAINTS 


FOR FACTORY MODERNIZATION 
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Crisp, cool duck suits wrinkled them- and rayon-mixtures already in use. 
selves out of favor. But crush resistant Whatever your color problems may 
spun-rayon threatens to revive the be with these new synthetic mixtures, 
popularity of colorful, linenlike suit- National Technical Service will gladly 
ing ... adding ‘still one more fabric help you get the most economical for- 
to the bewildering array of acetate mulas to meet your own conditions. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, Ne ¥. 


BOSTON... ... 150 Causeway St SAN FRANCISCO . 517 Howard St NEW ORLEANS Masonic Temple Bidg. 
PROVIDENCE. . ..15-Wesi ster St CHARLOTTE . . 201-203 W. First St. CHATTANOOGA. . . James Bldg. 
CHICAGO . . BRL 357 W. Erie St GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bidg PORTLAND, ORE 730 West Burnside 
PHILADELPHIA . . 200-2045. Front St MULAMEA Cf oa: 140 Peachtree St TORONTO 137-145 Wellington St., W. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
































L. KF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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ITH Shell Textilis Oil doing the 

lubrication job, you'll find spindles 
cleaner and free from gum deposits. Be- 
cause of its unparalleled oxidation stability, 
Shell Textilis Oil lasts longer and reduces 
oil drag. This means longer intervals be- 
tween spindle-bolster cleanings . . . less 





: 


< 


power to drive your frames... money saved. 


There are 14 Shell Textilis Oils— one for 
every job in the textile field—and each one 
equally efficient in doing the particular 
work for which it was designed. Call in 
the Shell man. Give him the toughest lubri- 
cating job you’ve got. Watch him lick it! 
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Along the industrial front, endless the KNURLING and run 
regiments of ‘Unbrako" Screw the screw down without 
Products are being called into ac- slip or annoying lost mo- 
tion. They're always on guard, tions. Ask your me- 





helping to protect the machinery chanic — he'll tell you 

that makes America strong. how much assembly time it saves. 

“Unbrako" Screws possess im- And look at the Self-Locking Hollow Set 
mense strength. They are turned out uni- Screw with the Knurled points: turn it home 
formly and accurately to extremely close with no more than average pull... and the 
limits. But it's their unique speed-up and Knurling locks the screw in place with a 
trouble-saving features that lift them above vibration-defying grip. It saves all kinds of 


the ordinary .. . that you'll want to use. trouble. Can be used repeatedly too. 
Look at the KNURLED Socket Head Cap Make your next order ‘'UNBRAKO"’. It 
Screw: the greasiest fingers gear right to pays. 





The KNURLING of Socket] STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


Screws originated with S.P.S. Co. JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 582 


———- §hREACHEES —— 
years ago. BOSTON +» DETROIT - INDIANAPCLIS = CHICAGO - ST. LOWIS - San FRONCISCO 





Req: U.S.Pat. Offices 


U 
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Now the Excellent Printing Qualities of Aridye 
Pigment Colors Are Available with Soluble Dyestuffs 


The makers of Aridye* are happy to announce Aquadye* printing pastes which 
give to soluble dyes the fine printing qualities associated with Aridye colors. 

The Aquadye method has the particular advantage of a soundness of mark 
and a levelness that is especially noticeable on blotches. Sharper prints may be 
made even from shallower engravings so that savings in color cost may be 
effected. A stream of water readily removes the color from engravings, color 
boxes, tubs and screens. 

If the goods are washed to develop the color experience has indicated less 
letdown and a greatly reduced tendency to staining of the ground, resulting 
in whiter white areas on Aquadye prints. 

Rapidogen-type colors in the Aquadye medium have been printed on cotton 
and rayon dress goods, flannelette, table cloths and handkerchief cloth, by 
both machine and screen. Experimental runs have shown the Aquadye method 
suitable for use with stabilized vat dyes, and with direct and acid dyes, as well 
as with alizarins. 

Aquadye makes available a printing medium entirely compatible with Aridye 
pigmented emulsions. Preparatory work and aftertreatment are reduced to a 
minimum. Flannelette can be printed without renapping. Tinted grounds 
which will not stand washing may be overprinted by the Aquadye method. 
Dark blotches may be overprinted on pastel grounds to produce the effect of 
discharge printing. 

Let us tell you about the new possibilities in the Aquadye method. Licenses 
are now being offered to finishers. 


*Trade Mark—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


* Lae Ree ee 
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a new method of textile printing employ- 


ing an organic medium for soluble dyes 


Moot. 


EMULSIONS MAY BE USED WITH THE 
FOLLOWING BRANDS OF DYESTUFFS: 


RAPIDOGENS* DIAGENS* 
PONSOLS* PHARMASOLS* 
INDIGOSOLS* ALGOSOLS* 


AND WITH ALIZARINS AND MOST 
OTHER WATER-SOLUBLE DYES 
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asoveE: RI fluorescent lighting floods the universal coning 
machines with 37 footcandles at the work surface (at a 45 
degree angle from horizontal). The illumination on the hori- 
zontal is from 40 to 50 footcandles throughout the area. 


GETS 270% 
MORE LIGHT... 


but uses the Same 


Current with G-E 





Rk fluorescent lighting! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC MAKES ALL TYPES OF LAMPS to provide “better than daylight” for in- 


dustrial lighting. These lamps include: (1) G-E MAZDA F (fluorescent) lamps, 
(2) RF (rectified fluorescent) lamps, (3) MAZDA C (filament) lamps, (4) MAZDA 
H (Mercury) lamps. See your G-E MAZDA lamp distributor for complete details. 
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Biro -: 


eT 


to magnify detail. 


N ‘THE American Viscose Cor- 

poration’s Mills, Lewistown. 
Pennsylvania, shown above. 
General Electric RF (rectified 
fluorescent) lamps provide 270% 
more light with the same cur- 
rent as the former lighting sys- 
tem. 


THIS NEW KIND OF LIGHT costs little 
to install and provides “better 
than daylight” illumination be- 
cause it is efficient, economical. 
and dependable 24 hours a day. 
RF fluorescent lamps (actually 
improved Cooper-Hewitt type 
lamps) are made in both in- 


AT RIGHT: 4 Cooper-Hewitt mercury vapor 
lamp is used for yarn inspection because 
its monochromatic quality of light tends | 





dustrial-white and blue-white 
types and have been reduced to 
$3.05. 


IN ADDITION, new simplified RF 
luminaires are now available 
with power factor better than 
90%, requiring no voltage ad- 
justment. They start almost in- 
stantly without starter units. 


FIND OUT TODAY how easy it will 
be to install G-E RF lighting 
in your mill, engineered to your 
MAZDA 
lamp distributor. General Elec- 
tric Company, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 


needs. See your G-k 
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-400 will let you lead the league 
in baseball, but it will break 
you in business if it’s your 
weighing average. 

In weighing materials re- 
ceived and products shipped, 
and in regulating ingredient 
proportions for dye and bleach 
baths, you’ve got to bat 1.000! 

Fairbanks Scale Engineers 
can help you reach that profit- 
able perfection. They can spot 
those small inaccuracies in 
weighing that amount to stag- 
gering yearly totals. They can 
prescribe precise weighing 
methods which permit keeping 
formulae secret if you wish. 
They can provide scales which 
weigh faster... scales which 
print weight records and add 
up weights and record totals 

. scales which completely 
eliminate human errors. 

Consult Fairbanks Scale En- 
gineers without cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Fairbanks, Morse & 

ae Co., Dept. K-208, 600 S. Michi- 
oe oe gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
: and service stations throughout 
the United States and Canada. 












-ation of 
, Scales to 
: problems 
extendeé 
, of photo- 
-. cells, auto- 
oad e- 
matic Pe uitcbes 
electric 
hanismsS- 












and other 
control mec 






cy Cals 


FAIRBANKS: MORSE €2 SCALES 


Sg 


DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 
PUMPS MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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HROME COLORS are indispensable in dyeing 
[ wool and worsted fabrics which must 
withstand severe service requirements. Be- 
cause of their very good fastness, they are 
widely used for coloring upholstery materials, 
automotive fabrics, suitings, overcoatings 
and similar type woolen and worsted goods. 

The range of Du Pont PONTACHROME* 
colors comprises over forty products manu- 
factured in accordance with high standards 
of quality. 
> Included in this group are dyes 


possessing outstanding fastness to 
influences encountered during 











processing and service — steaming — spotting 
— pressing — crabbing — alkalies — fulling — 
washing — light — perspiration. 
> They may be applied to wool in the form of 
rawstock, yarn and piece-goods. 


> They dye levelly, exhaust and penetrate well 
and are readily soluble. 


> They can be dyed in open kettles and various 
types of mechanical equipment. 


The services of our technical staff are at 
your disposal to assist in the se- 
lection of the dyes and processes 
which will best meet your spe- 
cific requirements. 








REG. U5. PAT. OFF. 


E. i. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 
Organic Chemicals Department ... Dyestuffs Division . . . Wilmington, Delaware 


* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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SELF-CLEANING TEXTILE MOTOR 


The very first self-cleaning textile motor was 


originated, developed and pioneered by The 
Louis Allis Co. 


The original installation of about four hundred 
motors is still giving continuous, dependable, 
trouble-free performance in an important Geor- 
gia cotton mill. 


The time-tested protective coating with whieh 
the stator windings are covered, forms a smooth 
hard glossy surface that will not chip, crack or 
soften from heat and radiates heat rapidly. 


Lint, dust and non-metallic particles cannot 
stick or collect to this smooth, hard surface. 


About sixteen years of continuous service has 





proved the practical dependability of this pro- 
tective coating. 


As the pioneer builder of this type motor—we 
have more actual years of manufacturing and 
performance experience than has any other 
motor manufacturer. 


The original Louis Allis Self-Cleaning Textile 
Motor does not include a single new experi- 
mental product or type construction. 


lt is a thoroughly proved dependable motor. 


Bulletin No. 511C will be cheerfully sent upon 
request. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















vxxt TO SOLVE 


Judividual 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 
PROBLEMS 


Floors have individuality, the same as 
people! And different floors present 
different problems of maintenance. 


Your problem may be a floor that’s 
hard to clean because of narrow spin- 
ning machine lanes and weave room 
alleys...or because of low-set furnish- 
ings and fixtures. Or, perhaps you 
have a large open-area floor for which 
maintenance is too costly under present 
methods. 


Whatever your individual floor-main- 
tenance problem, Finnell can help you. 
With equipment in a range of 49 dif- 
ferent models and sizes, Finnell is pre- 
pared to supply exactly the equipment 
you need for the most efficient and most 
economical maintenance of your par- 
ticular floors. 


Get the full facts about Finnell Job-Fit- 
ted Equipment. You will profit by it! 
For consultation, free floor survey, dem- 
onstration, or literature, phone near- 
est Finnell branch, or write Finnell 
System, Inc., 1311 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


PRePA 
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FINNELL SYSTEM, sx 


Pioneer and Smecialisus FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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anced as well as electrically balanced motors. 


Firmly anchored, triple insulated stator windings 
—jin a scientifically braced, extra heavy one- 
Pretislon fit vileded ball ae help to piece cast iron housing insures extra rigidity— 
insure even air gaps. — and smooth flowing, dependable power on the 


; very toughest jobs. 
And these—supported by close tolerance Airset sara 


“machining of stator housing and bearing brack- There is a size and type Louis Allis induction 
ets—and rigid multiple in- ~~ aca electric motor for every indus- 
spection—insures even air —\ EAS frial requirement. 

gaps in Louis Allis induction © (7m |\\ ~== \\— Write fora copy of our new 
type electric motors. on ieee oe illustrated catalog No. 701 


Dynamically balanced, . i. | We earnestly solicit your in- 
pressure cast one-piece rotors |i . quiry on your very next elec- 
insure mechanically bal- S” fe tric motor requirement. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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Rayon, the youngest of all textile fibres, has 
made such a sensational upward surge during the ‘A Traveler for 
past few years that developments have had to take Every Fibre” 
place swiftly. Manufacturers of textile machinery 
and equipment have spent a large part of their 
engineering and construction time keeping pace 
with these rapid advances—have designed and highly perfected machinery should be provided 


built twisters such as the one shown above, to pro-_ with first-class rings and ring travelers. 
duce rayon yarns which will improve the smoothness 


= D —_— | 
and efficiency of the knitting and weaving urable, precision-made of the finest steel alloys 


‘ delicately balanced and rigidly inspected, uniform 
operations. 
in weight and shape, U. S. Ring Travelers are the 
To turn out yarns of accurate, uniform twist and choice of scores of rayon mills to augment and 
cleanliness, on perfectly formed packages, this guard the efficiency of their twisters. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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Twis ters Deserve Good Travelers 


The NE-BOW PATENTED VERTICAL RING TRAVELER 
(shown at top in illustration) has been specially developed to 
meet the particular needs of the silk and rayon trade in the 
throwing process. 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature produces ideally 
smooth, even yarn, and prevents split ends in throwing. By 
eliminating pivoting action, this traveler is kept constantly in 
close contact with lubricating device and assists in distributing 
the lubricant evenly over the entire inner surface of ring, pro- 
longing the life of both ring and traveler and promoting a 
more even twist. 








Sealed metal containers guar- 
antee that your U.S. Travelers 
will reach you in perfect con- 
dition, with no tampering or 
loss in count. 
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A Whale 


of a Difference 





PIvOTAN is decidedly more than just another leather belt. It’s a 
brand-new type of leather belt—designed to withstand the ex- 
treme speed and rapid flexing imposed on short-center drives.* 


Starting with a new tanning formula, and manufactured 










under rigid laboratory control, PivoTAN belts embody a higher 
degree of flexibility, pulling power and long-life . . . insuring 


greater sustained production. 


*Although developed primarily for use on pivoted motor 
drives, the plus wearing and gripping qualities of PIvoTAN 
make it of equal extra value on fixed center drives. 





the new Rapid-Flexing, Long-Wearing leather belt 
made under “Complete Control—from Hide to Roll’ by 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY e ATLANTA 
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... en our research and 


development departments 


With all this talk about oversold markets, yarn short- 
ages, ceilings and priorities, it’s hard to imagine a place 
anywhere in the textile industry where business 1s going 
on as usual. 

But we have just such conditions in our research and 
fabric development departments and in the textile unit. 


Here, you might think you were back in 1937 or ahead 








in 1947. I lere, aS alway s, scientists and technicians work 
side by side, learning how to produce new and better 
ty pes of rayon fibers and yarns, and fabricating them 
into new, more handsome, and more durable types of 
cloth—assembling facts many of which can't be put into 


practical use as long as the emergency exists. 


We sincerely feel that the new developments which 
will come as a result of this work will help make the 
future of America’s textile industry even greater than 
the past. When conditions return to normal, as indeed 
they will, you may well have cause to be thankful for 
discoveries made in these very laboratories, here busi- 


ness went on as usual during the emergency. 
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SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.: 
PLANTS AT: Marcus Hook, 
Nitro, W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICE: 350 Fifth Ave., New York City 


World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa 


Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; 


Roan yke, Va.;: 
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* * 


ONG before there was anything unusual 
stirring in the textile industry, Yarmor* 
302 (made soluble) had become so well es- 
tablished for wet processing that we had to in- 
crease production several times. 

When defense orders began to pour into 
textile mills, they needed more than ever the 
speed, thoroughness, and economy with which 
Yarmor 302 wets, penetrates, loosens dirt and 
grease, and suspends them for clear rinsing. 
Your orders soon reached such a volume that 
working three shifts in 
sreatly enlarged plants, 
we were hard pressed to 
keep pace with the de- 
mand for Hercules Pine 
Oils. 

To meet a special situ- 
ation in the woolen in- 
dustry, which was called upon suddenly to 
produce millions of extra yards of O.D. over- 
coating and blanketing, Hercules developed 
Yarmor 302-W. This new pine oil enables 
woolen manufacturers to cut fulling operations 
as much as 30 per cent, just when the need for 
saving time is greatest. And moreover, it has 
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THE EMERGENCY 


and 


HERCULES PINE OILS 


* * 


already been demonstrated that Yarmor 
302-W possesses important advantages for 
wet processing all textiles; so that this new 
product, born of the emergency, will become 
a permanent contribution of value to the 
whole textile industry. 
BLE Constant improve- 
jp ments are being made in 
pine oils as a result of 
Hercules research. Op- 
erators are gaining in- 
- creased experience in 
using Yarmor 302-W and 
the other new materials. WV hen normal business 
returns, these new Hercules products will be 
even more widely and firmly established. 
In the meantime, we are doing our utmost to 
serve old customers promptly with their full 
requirements. We hope that soon we shall be 
able to welcome new customers also. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., by Hercules Powder Company 
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NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 





00-66 








HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


903 MARKET STREET > WILMINGTON «© DEL. 
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SPECIAL MANUFACTURING 


METHODS MAKE RESEARCH IDEAL 


FOR PIVOTED BASE DRIVES 

The increasing use of Research Leather 
Belting, as the partner of the pivoted 
motor base, 1s the result of manufacturing 
control which, it so happens, was in 
effect even before the widespread adop- 
tion of the pivoted base. 

In the first place, Research Belting is 
Graton & Knight-made from start to 
finish. From a large stock of hides, certain 
ones are selected for the ‘‘ Research” type 
of tanning. The belting is made from cen- 
ter stock only, and specialized processes 
produce a belt with exceptionally low 
elastic and permanent stretch, which is so 
important on pivoted base drives. With 
the Rockwood or Browning base, adjust- 
ments are fewer; with the American base, 
the motor is not permitted to swing to the 
limit of the arc. 


3% MORE 
PRODUCTION GUARANTEED 

The superior pulley grip of Research 
counteracts the effect of the smaller arc 
of contact between belt and small pulley. 
Slip is reduced to such an extent that at 
least 3% more average machine produc- 
tion is guaranteed. 

Research carries full rated loads at 
lower belt tension. This means less wear 
on bearings, less wasted power, longer 
belt life. The useful life of Research is 
also increased by its natural pliability 
which allows it to stand up better under 


constant flexing. 
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Patented Tension-Cementing 
er 


A PATENTED PROCESS 
LENGTHENS BELT LIFE 


‘Tension-cementing’”’ provides another 







































“HERE’S THE L-O-N-G AND snort 
OF THE BELTING QUESTION” 


Where you want increased machine production — 
select RESEARCH LEATHER BELTING 






















for Modern Group Drive 
for Pivoted Motor Base 











important advantage. Research Belting 
iscemented while under tension compara- 
ble with normal working conditions. The 
tension-cemented plies withstand running 
over small pulleys. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Plant operating men and purchasing 
men will find useful information in the 
free booklet, ‘‘The Right Combination.” 
Address Dept. L., Graton & Knight, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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Research is a production belt. For drives running day in and day out — where 
every extra unit of production is important — Research will give you maximum 
power transmission. It has 50-75% less stretch. Research is guaranteed to increase 
your average machine production at least 37%. 


Use Research also for pivoted motor base drives, where small pulleys and constant 
flexing require an extra-pliable belt with a tight-gripping surface. Research will 
give you added machine output... longest belt life ... dependable, mainten- 
ance-free service. 


A more expensive belt can’t give you more... 
No other belt can give you as much. 


WRITE FOR new free bulletin, ““The Right Combination for Short-Center Drives.” 


te Melfi jore 
pight Belting turns 
a ther make in the world ! 


SS 


pulleys than any 
GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 


Tanneries and Manufacturing Plant at 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 













GRATON 
KNIGHT 






We are the only leather belting manufacturer with complete 


nationwide service facilities. See page in THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
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A worthy alternative for olive oil is this 
new worsted oil, Tycol 350 M.C. Yet 
it’s priced so reasonably as to save the 
American woolen industry many thou- 
sands of dollars annually over normal 
peace-time olive oil processing costs. 
Compounded with the finest mineral 
oil base, Tycol 350 M.C. protects fibres 
against breakage during carding, comb- 
ing, drawing and spinning operations — 
yet is readily removable from the fab- 
ric. Tycol 350 M.C. possesses unusual 


stability, resists tendencies to become 


rancid and to oxidize on aging. Since 








..-A PROVED 


RELIABLE SUCCESSOR 


TO OLIVE OIL... 







worsted mills use only 
stock and frequently store it for varying 
lengths of time before spinning, thede 
features of Tycol 350 M.C. bring impor- 
tant new advantages. 

Tycol 350 M.C. has been used with 
outstanding success by several of the 
largest worsted mills. We invite you to 
subject this to any tests pertinent to your 
manufacturing operations. Cooperation 
from our textile engineers is freely 
offered. Full details may be obtained by 
writing the Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 








TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED 





Regional Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


EASTERN DIVISION 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Tycol 350 M.C. Worsted Oil con- 
forms to Specifications P-] and C-! 


of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. 
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 A.B.C. REP 


FACTS ASA GUIDE 
TO BETTER PUBLISHING 





FACTS THAT PROTECT © 
ADVERTISING INVESTMENTS 








WHAT? A PERPETUAL SURVEY? 


Yes, and it covers every subscriber! 





Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations ABE) Ask for a copy of our latest A. B.C. report 


A.B.C.=AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS=FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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ETTING direct, periodic reactions of 
subscribers and making editorial use 
of facts so obtained is one of the important 
ways to build and maintain specific kinds of 
readership on a solid foundation. 
But— 
Who are the readers attracted by this pub- 
lishing policy? What do they pay for the 
publication ? Where are they located? How 


true picture of reader reaction. For in- 
stance, if the number of subscribers in a 
certain classification has dropped we can 
find out why and correct the cause. Thus 
nearly every paragraph in an A. B. C. re- 
port is a guide to action and improvement. 

Our membership in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations does more than provide for 
advertisers verified facts about our circu- 





many? How many renew? 

A. B. C. reports tell all 
that and more. They are 
gold mines of information 
for those advertisers who 
want to buy space intelli- 
gently and wisely. 

This verified data also 
gives us, as publishers, a 








A. B. C. PROTECTS 
YOUR ADVERTISING 


Paid subscriptions, renewals, 
evidence of reader interest, 
are among many facts in 
A. B. C. reports that are 
definite guides to effective 
media selection. When you 
buy space in A. B. C. pub- 
lications your advertising 
is safeguarded by audited 
circulation. Always ask 
for A. B. C. reports. 








lation figures and methods. 
A. B. C. reports represent a 
continuing research of rea- 
dership that helps us 1n our 
work of publishing a con- 
stantly improving business 
paper. Both results are es- 
sential to the best interests 
of advertisers. 
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There it is—that ugly imperfection—eating 
away at the heart of profits, gnawing into 
the very vitals of perfect cloth. The causes 
of the disease? A speck of grime on the 
operator's finger as he knots a broken end 
... or dirt picked up by any knot present 
in the yarn delivered to the mill. 


Nature’s parasites can be removed by 
treatment and surgery. But not this cloth 
parasite. It can’t be cured, but it can be pre- 
vented by eliminating knots and the sources 
of yarn-breaks—and that is what “continuous 
process’ SPUN-LO RAYON has been able 





to accomplish. By this process the yarn is 
spun, bleached, dried, treated and twisted 
continuously without once being touched by 
a human hand. As a result, it is virtually free 
from knots that can break, pull apart or pick 
up dirt, and from broken filaments that form 
puff balls and cause yarn breaks and still 
more knots. 





*"Uniformity Rides the Reels” is our illus- 


trated booklet describing this amazing new 


process. Write for your copy. 
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pun Uo Rayon 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION - CLEVELAND, OHIO 





NEW YORK OFFICE © 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
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ASTE is out . . . in time, materials 
and man power. American Mono- 
Rail Overhead Handling Equipment has 
proven to hundreds of manufacturers to be 
the real answer to materials . handling 
efficiency. Regardless of the type of busi- 
ness, there is a system suited to your 
problems. If you have a difficult or a 
costly handling operation, why not let 
an American MonoRail Engineer suggest 
a solution. Many times our engineers have 
solved problems that others claim “can’t 
be done.” Definite recommendations will 
be made and a detailed plan submitted 
showing just how an American MonoRail 
system can carry your product at the 
lowest possible cost and the highest possi- 
ble efficiency. This service is without cost 
or obligation. Write us today. 





Write for copy of “Blue Book” 
showing hundreds of illustrations. 
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% Overhead handling in the slasher room pays 
big dividends in time saved. 
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¥%& Rolls of cloth pass from finishing to inspection 
without re-handling. 





¥% Automatic carrier transfers grey stock between 
mill and storage. 
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THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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IN THIS [SSUVE 


Editorial— 


Shall We “Finish the Auditorium’’—or Help Win the War? 
A Great Publisher Passes 


Seneral and Technical—- 


loom Motor Research Moves into the Weave Room, by E. §. 
Lammers and C. G. Veinott 
Package Yarn Dyeing, by Perry M. Parrott 
Floor Finishing System Used by the Avondale Mills, 
by Hugh M. Comer 
The Worker is an Ambassador, by W. M. McLaurine 
Cotton Textile Institutes 15th Annual Convention 
Southern Textile Association Meets at Erwin Clubhouse 
M.eting of AATCC Committee on Color Fastness of Olive Drab 
Piedmont Division STA Meets 
Pinehurst Meeting of AATCC 
National Association Meets in Boston 
Gaston County STA Meets 0 PR ae 


Letters from a New Overseer to a Secondhand Home’’_- 


Current Textile Topics— 


Shorts and Remnants 

cc lS Oe Ee es 

T. xas’ First Wool Tops Plant 

i me RR Rg an 
Employee Outing at North Georgia Processing Co. ~~ __- 
“The Situation” as Seen Across an Executives Desk 
Conference Between U. S. Institute and Textile Found: 
Comment on the Cotton Market 

What the Textile Mills are Doing 

Timely News Items with a Textile Slant —_ 

Delta Council's Bale Identification Program 

New Textile Publications 

New Equipment and Materials 

Personal Notes about Men You Know 

An Old-Timer Says— —---------_--_--~- 


How Other Men Manage— 


Comments on Long Draft and Maintenance 

Drying Dyed Skeins ciclidhaitemesiaietéa eS 

Questions to Editor: Cleaning belts, double size vats, 
and weave room lay-out on special fabries 

Lobbin Control System —_~_~_- a wie 

Quills on Fieor ......... —_ 

Jetween Smokes (Overheard) 

Loom Fixing Notes —_- 


Knitting Section— 


Ray de Chine Yarn for Hosiery .- wa as 


~lee 


Carolina Yarn Association Outing at Pinehurst ccommmiiee @ tae 


Knitter Hints (No. 5) —~---~~- : 

Evolution of Billie the Hillbilly —~ 

An Eve on the Knitting Mills 

Every-Other-Year Voted for Knitting Arts Show 

The Komet Machine (Article 10) __ . —— 
Full-Fashioned Stitch Variation __- 

Sulphur Dyeing of Circular Knit Goods , 

Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets 

A EN a a a 

Trends—-Yarn Markets 


Copyright, 1941, by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 
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IMPROVED EFF:CIENCY OF WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTORS FOR MODERN HIGH-SPEED LOOMS 
GIVES MORE YARDS PER KILOWATTHOUR 





ECAUSE their etficiency is maintained at a high point 
throughout the entire pick cycle, Westinghouse Loom 
Motors cut your current costs. They are especially de- 
signed to take peak loads with less power. They have 
ample reserve capacity for ‘‘breaking in’’ periods. Unit 
frame construction and vibration-proof fittings save main- 
tenance, and their extra ruggedness means longer life. 
You get these benefits from Westinghouse equipment 
because Westinghouse engineers are ‘textile minded.”’ 
They know what electrical equipment must be able to 
HE KNOWS HIS BUSINESS withstand in textile service—and they know how to 
The Westinghouse Service Man knows ‘“‘what to do build equipment that can ‘“‘take it.”’ 
about it’’ when he gets a call from a textile mill. His That’ — It the 1 iw 
factory training and practical experience enable him ats Way i aiways pays to Cometic the loca eat 
to give you a quick answer in emergencies. And to inghouse office for any electrical requirement. Try # 


help you, he is on call day and night through our | for quick, capable action. 
local service station. 


| | WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
a eee | EAST PITTSBURGH, PA 


Westinghous 


J-94382-A 





LOOM MOTOR S 
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by maintenance men 


... because 
Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors 


mean FEWER, SHORTER SHUTDOWNS 


Constant operation in lint-laden atmosphere 
makes unusual demands both on textile machine 
motors and the men who tend them. With West- 
inghouse Lint-Free Textile Motors, maintenance 
men find the problem simplified by three main- 
tenance-reducing features of design: 


EASY 10 INSPECT—Skeleton construction and wide 
air passages make it easy to inspect Westinghouse 
Lint-Free Motors. Unobstructed view makes it 
unnecessary to disassemble motor to check clean- 
liness. 


MOTORS STAY CLEAN—Lint pass s in, through and 
out the wide, smoothly contoured air passages. 
Highly finished, streamlined windings and smooth 
internal surfaces offer no opportunity for lint to 
accumulate and clog motor. 


SEALED BALL BEARINGS STAY LUBRICATED—Pre-lubri- 
cated, self-sealed ball bearings keep grease in, 
lint out. Need for month-to-month lubrication is 
eliminated. 


Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors are designed 
for individual drives on pickers, winders, and 
roving, spinning, and twisting frames. Send for 
folder DD-3175. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


Air circulates freely through the unob- 
structed air passages—lint passes through 
the motor and out. Self-sealed ball bear- 
ing construction that eliminates need 
for frequent lubrication. 


J-21158 


LINT-FREE MOTORS 
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OPRANTIN E COLORS 
For Drrect Dyein g 








FAST TO LIGHT AND WASHING 


In the past, you have used Chlorantine Fast Colors where light-fastness was 
required .. . Jn the past, you have used Developed Colors where wash-fastness 
was required. 
Now, these new COPRANTINE COLORS give you both light-fastness and 
wash-fastness! The application consists of a simple direct dyeing, an after 
treatment, and a soaping. 
These dyestuffs are primarily for dyeing yarn, and 
piece goods of cotton and all rayons, except acetate. 
[hey are available in a complete range that includes: 


Yellow Bordeaux Blues Browns (srevs. 








Co pany orated- 
ef 











a gg Og tag AIO Ot lg OO tag 
Vat Dyes of » THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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P. O. BOX 25 — STATION C. BOSTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL - CHARLOTTE 
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Old-Timer and Third Shifts 


OLD-TIMER, in his regular column, on page 
112 of the September issue offered to sup- 
erintendents, managers and presidents full 
details on how to give the third shift the 
proper supervision without having to put on 
any extra men and without additional cost 


to the mill. There was an immediate re- 
sponse on the part of mill officials who 
had read the column through to this offer 
and many flattering comments such as the 
following: 


‘‘Please tell ‘OLD-TIMER’ that I have 
been reading his articles for the past 20 
years and have been benefited by them. I 
always look forward to getting my copy of 
COTTON and wish the best of everything for 
both of you”. 

D. O. CARPENTER 
Mgr., Oakland Division, 
Kendall Mills, 
Newberry, S. C. 

Other requests and comments from north- 
ern, southern and Canadian mills included 
those from the following: 
 K. B. WHITE, PRES. Falls Co., Norwich, 
Conn.; I. J. CHAPPELL, GEN. SUPT. The Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, 
Ala.; H. W. LEITCH, GEN. SUPT. worsted di- 
vision, Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; P. W. 
BRUNKEN, SEC.-TREAS. The Dallas Cotton 
Mills Co., Dallas, Tex.; Geo. H. ANDERSON, 
PRES. Virginia Manufacturing Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., W. A. J. PEACOCK, The Borden 
Manufacturing Co., Goldsboro, N. C.; WwW. 
SPIEGEL, V. P. International Looms of N J., 
Elizabeth, N. J.; W. D. FLEMING, SUPT. <_ 
minion Textile Co., Ltd., Montmorency Vil- 
lage, Quebec, Canada; GEORGE E. McCarry, 
SsupT. Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Utica, N. Y.; JOHN H. WARLICK, SUPT. 
Falls Mfg. Co., Granite Falls, N. S.; 
CHARLES LOWE, American Yarn and Proces- 
sing Co., Mount Holly, N.C.; Davip SILVER, 
Blanche Cotton Mills, Augusta, m+ de ©. 
GODFREY, The Springs Cotton Mills, Fort 
Mill, S. C.; WILLIAM NEWELL, Lowell, 
Mass.; ROGER TRASK, Maverick Mills, East 
Boston, Mass.; and W. D. SMITH, SUPT. 
Ashland Corp., Jewett City, Conn. 

The value of OLD-TIMER’S suggestions 
which were furnished is indicated in letters 
such as the following: H. W. LE&ItTcH of 
Pacific Mills: ‘‘OLD-TIMER has expressed a 
number of very good ideas that will require 
study on my part—some of the ideas ex- 
pressed have been in use here, but others 
were never even thought of. 


ADV. NOTE! Maybe OLp-TIMeER fans 
haven’t heard about ‘‘preferred positions” 
as the above offer appeared in the lower 
inside corner of a left hand page in the 
back of the book. 


In the Army Now 


Friends of Harry C. Jackson of Morton 
Machine Works, Columbus, Ga., will be in 
terested in knowing that he is now at the 
New Orleans (La.) Army Air Base serving 





Lieut. Jackson 


as Lieutenant in the Quartermaster Corps. 
Harry was production manager and me- 
chanical engineer for Morton Machine 
Works before being called to active duty in 
the U. S. Army. 


AMER 


Any Yarn for Sale? 


“A foreign firm for whom we act as 
shipping agents have cabled us to locate 
sources of supply of what they describe as 
‘Cotton Yarn Suitable Knitted Dishcloths’. 
They go on to say that they require 5,000 
Ibs. of ‘Two-fold Sixes and Twelves Un- 
bleached Half Pound Cheeses Condensor or 
Cheap Carded’.’’ 

M. KHOURI 
D. C. Andrews & Co., 
27 Water St., 
New York City. 


4 
Chenille Machinery 


who makes machinery such as is 
used for making chenille spreads? We un 
derstand that these are made on a machine 
similar to a sewing machine. We would like 
to make a similar product only using wool 
yarn. This is a small product so would not 
need any multi-needle machine or large as 
might be used for making bedspreads”. . 
J. EMMET LANCE 
Braham Woolen Mills, 
Braham, Minn. 

(We referred Mr. Lance to Polly Pren- 
tice, Inc., Sumter, S. C. who we understand 
hold some of the primary patents on this 
equipment, which is not generally offered 
for sale. Any further information our 
readers can furnish Mr. Lance will be ap- 
preciated.) 






Continuous. Bleaching 

“Do you have any reprints of the article 
in your September issue on ‘Renfrew Con 
tinuous Bleaching Unit Reduces Processing 
Time’ ?’’ 

H. G. MAYER 
Charlotte, N. C. 

(Our own supply of the September issue 
is low, but reprints on the above articlk 
have been secured by R & H Chemicals Di 
vision, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wil 
mington, Del., and we believe may be se 
cured by addressing Mr. J. J. Landy of that 
division.) 


® 

Orchids to C & K 

Twice in a row is the record of Cromp 
ton & Knowles Loom Works in receiving 
first award for their 1941 trade paper ad- 
vertising from National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Assoc. As in 1940 the award was 
given for a series appearing in Daily News 
Record, prepared by John Richardson of C 
& K along with the Sutherland & Abbott 
agency of Boston. 

a 

Duck Weaving 

. . -» Do you have anything to offer, or 
could you recommend anything in the way 
of cotton duck :weaving or weave room 
practices ?”’ 

J. IRVING LANE 

W. T. Lane & Bros., Inc., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Comparison of Textiles with Iron, Steel and General Industry 1923-1940 
Taken from Federal Reserve Index (1935-39 — 100) 
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@ With the demands of National Defense 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


and with increased civilian and industrial 


business, the textile industry is running at record levels, and 1941 will be the peak produc 


tion year of all time. Both mills and advertisers may be interested in noting the 


relatively 


ste ady production of the textile industry as compared with iron and steel, and with industry 


in general. It is one of the most stable of 


all U. S. 


Industries. Advertisers in COTTON 


are paving the way for future business and may expect their promotion to pay dividends 
in the years to come. The above chart is taken from Federal Reserve Index figures and ' 


prepared for us by Stanley B. Hunt, of the Te 
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More Than Ever Before — 
Power Is Your 


Biggest Bargain 


While other costs are soaring upward, central station 
power is one of the few items of operating expense re- 
maining at the same low level. Your labor costs are 
sharply higher. Materials are higher. Fuel costs are high- 
er. [axes are higher. Maintenance expense is higher. 


You can offset these higher operating costs in whole 
or part by justifiable increases in the price of your finished 
products. 


On the other hand, electric service is as cheap now as 
ever before. Cheaper, in fact. For example, the average 
price per kilowatt hour for all textile power service was 6 
per cent lower in September, 1941, than in September, 


1940. 


This despite the fact that our costs have also gone up. 
Payrolls, fuel, materials and supplies and taxes all are 
substantially higher. 


And here is one special expense: Because of the power 
shortage, we have operated, or paid somebody else to op- 
erate, every obsolete plant in Georgia that could turn a 
wheel. To meet the needs of our customers to the fullest 
extent possible, we have put all the “‘cats and dogs’ on 
the line, no matter how expensive to run. The power from 
these plants was resold to you, in many cases, at less than 
its out-of-pocket cost. 


In times of rising prices, like these, your central station 
service is your best investment. 


Georgia Power Company 
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Shall We “Finish the Auditorium?’ 
—or Help Win the War? 


FEW TEXTILE MILLS within the past months have 

been completely unaffected by difficulties in 
getting supplies due to present shortages in certain 
materials. Many mills have been very forcefully 
brought face to face with the fact that they might 
soon have to curtail or suspend operations unless there 
is some relief from this difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies. The subject is therefore one of acute interest 
to all textile manufacturing plants. 

It is a foregone conclusion that national defense 
has first call on raw materials, and that since national 
defense is going to require such large quantities of 
so many different materials, some economies in the 
uses Of these materials must be effected somewhere. 
That is, somebody must do without. Nobody, of 
course, wants to do without, but there must be worked 
out some rational pattern determining who shall get 
plenty of materials; who shall get limited quantities of 
materials; and who shall get none. Our national 
officials state that there are not enough materials 
to fill all defense and civilian demands. 

We have pointed out in previous editorials the 
logic of eliminating boondoggling projects and all un- 
necessary construction in order to conserve steel and 
certain other materials in which there are shortages. 
In connection with our contention that entirely too 
much of our raw materials are being devoted to work 
which can readily be postponed, we quote from an edi- 
torial in the Atlanta Constitution, October 8, 1941: 

“A good, enthusiastic job of building Atlanta 
would thrill this city. 

“The auditorium could be put into shape. It lags 
now with talk the WPA will withdraw. There is talk 
that steel can’t be had. 

“A good, stubborn committee would get that steel, 
priorities or not. The steel can be had if a city fights 
for it. 

“The Jones avenue bridge, down a year now, could 


be built. A city can get steel. Talk that it can’t is 
just talk. It can’t by writing letters or by just ask- 
ing.” 


The Atlanta Constitution is numbered among the 
nation’s great newspapers; the patriotism of its man- 
agement and editorial staff is unquestioned; it has 
been a loyal and enthusiastic supporter of the national 
defense effort, and this editorial is not offered as any 
reflection on that paper, but merely as evidence of the 


tremendous amount of local pressure being brought 
to bear for diverting defense materials to non-essen- 
tial uses. We think this editorial remark clearly 
voices the sentiment which is widespread throughout 
the United States—that each municipality or each 
state can get what boondoggling projects it wants if 
it can bring enough political pressure to bear. This 
editorial might easily have been issued by any one 
of hundreds of newspapers and truthfully reflect the 
editorial policy of each paper where there was a chance 
to grab off something in the way of a little local gravy 
regardless of the effect on national defense. 


THE STATEMENT that “A good, stubborn committee 
would get that steel, priorities or not. The steel can 
be had if a city fights for it”, is no doubt a statement 
that has a tremendous amount of influence with mem- 
bers of Congress. If it is a choice between some hap- 
less industry getting steel that it has to get to keep 
running, and some politically important municipality 
getting steel because of some harried Congressman 
figuring that he may lose his job at the next election, 
it is a fairly safe bet that the politician is going to 
get the steel for his political friends. 

This same spirit prevails all over the country. No 
one can travel extensively and notice construction un- 
derway without feeling that hundreds upon hundreds 
of communities have got some go-getting committees 
who can always take material away from national 
defense if local politics needs it. While manufactur- 
ing plants all over the country, textile and otherwise, 
are frantically struggling to get steel during this 
shortage of steel, it seems to be not only unwise, but 
positively unpatriotic for communities to be talking 
about new auditoriums and new bridges and new 
housing projects that by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion do not have to be undertaken at this particular 
time. When this emergency is over there is going to 
be a desperate need for employment and for some use 
for the vast amounts of manufactured goods that our 
highly geared industrial machine can put out. 

Then will be the time to build our auditoriums and 
our bridges and every other thing that is really need- 
ed, in order to help take up the slack in employment 
caused by the laying off of millions of men previously 
engaged on defense work. To bring political pressure 
to bear to get materials in these times of scarcity is 
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merely to heap an increasing burden on industry; 
while to save up these jobs as a cushion during the 
terrible depression that is certain to follow this war 
would be a wise and constructive policy. 


OUR DEFENSE EFFORT has not yet begun to eat up 
raw materials as rapidly as we may expect these to 
be eaten up when the huge factories and vast ship- 
yards now completed or nearing completion get into 
full production, We are told that the shortages are 
going to become more, rather than less acute. So 
there isn’t going to be enough materials to go around, 
and if there isn’t then this is a poor time to be talking 
about auditoriums and Jones avenue bridges and the 
fact that a determined application of political pressure 
can get these things done, even though more important 
matters suffer. A thousand large communities in the 
United States taking such a determined stand and 
getting away with it would throw a large, ponderous 
monkey wrench into the defense machinery. 

Two days after this editorial was published, orders 
were issued from Washington refusing the allocation 
of materials for projects of this sort, but since it had 
already been assumed by most business men that ma- 
terials were not available for this kind of thing, many 
of us are wondering just how much force this state- 
ment carries. Does it really mean anything, or can a 
good stubborn committee still get what it wants, pri- 
orities or not? 


WE HAVE SEEN during the past two years that this 
war is going to be won by production; that we must 
keep our factories operating at top speed to produce 
every necessary thing to carry on the war, before we 
get in it and afterwards. We cannot afford to starve 
our essential industries by denying them necessary 
war materials so that postponable boondoggling ac- 
tivities can be undertaken to gratify civic pride or 
enhance the reputation of some selfish politician. 

The problem of getting materials and equipment 
is becoming more and more serious to textile execu- 
tives every week. A recent order by the OPM recog- 
nizes the tremendous importance of the textile indus- 
try in any pattern of national defense. Few people 
question that this is one of the industries that must 
be kept going. Textile executives, the country over, 
should consistently discourage local enthusiasm for 
boondoggling. The urge is great; the temptation in 
each community to get something special for itself, 
if it can, is tremendously strong, and enough of the 
right kind of political pressure will produce marve- 
lous results. 

At this time it has almost definitely been decided 
to do away with the priorities system and establish 
rationing instead, This is a sound idea if the ration- 
ing system is to rest on a sound foundation, but if the 
rationing idea is merely being installed to relax pri- 
ority restrictions so that more boondoggling can be 
carried on, we are going to have still greater short- 
ages of critical materials. The rationing system, if 
sanely administered, is better than the priorities sys- 
tem, because the priorities arrangement makes no pro- 
vision for maintaining stock in process. If carried to 
its ultimate conclusion, the priorities system would 
make it necessary for a manufacturer to wait until he 





had a priorities order before he could even buy the 
coal, cotton, oil or other raw materials and supplies 
for filling the order. This of course is not only ri- 
diculous, but impossible. A manufacturing plant 
must have a continuing source of supply sufficient to 
keep it functioning, whether it is to function at 100 
per cent of capacity, 50 per cent, or 10 per cent. It 
simply cannot wait until an order has been placed and 
a preference rating secured to start purchasing the 
hundreds, or thousands, of things needed for filling 
the order. Under the rationing scheme it would pre- 
sumably be determined which industries should be am- 
ply supplied, which should be limited in their allow- 
ances, and which should have none. 

Here again there will be a tremendous tug of war 
between industries trying to keep their businesses 
going and their payrolls intact, and communities 
thirsting for Government money to be spent within 
the city limits. It almost invariably follows that these 
municipal projects which entail the use of scarce de- 
fense materials are to be done with Federal money, 
or at least principally with Federal money. Every 
dollar that the Federal Government has for spending, 
needs to be spent for absolutely necessary essentials. 
In our opinion the Federal Government should never 
have engaged in these boondoggling activities, and 
will never have a better opportunity to pull out of 
them than it has right now. It seems to be the height 
of the ridiculous for the Federal Government to be 
clamping rigid restrictions on the supplies of raw ma- 
terials to industry, and at the same time actually giv- 
ing the money to some city to buy these materials for 
some useless, or at least deferable, project. 

Many cities and towns are no doubt working up 
very strong cases in their appeals for Government 
subsidy to take care of “defense unemployment”, Ad- 
mittedly, shortage of materials is forcing some busi- 
nesses to curtail or suspend, but there is no sense in 
a community adding to the shortage and causing more 
unemployment. The tonnage of steel required to build 
a good sized bridge or viaduct or a large public build- 
ing would meet the annual requirements of many a 
small metal working concern, and prevent throwing 
hundreds or perhaps thousands of metal workers out 
of employment. This same tonnage of steel when 
doled out to industries which use only a little steel 
here or there, and where steel is not the raw material 
of the industry, will be of incalculable advantage. One 
big building project or one big bridge could easily con- 
tain enough steel to meet the miscellaneous annual 
requirements of perhaps fifty or perhaps ‘a hundred 
cotton mills. It seems absurd to talk about denying 
these mills this steel, to put up some public structure 
that can be built just as well two years or five years 
from now, or in some cases, never. 

There is apparently no excuse at this time for tex- 
tile plants generally to plan any extensive expansions, 
since it appears that there are ample textile facilities 
to take care of the actual needs of the country. At 
the same time, there is no possible excuse for textile 
executives not putting up a terrible howl when some 
boondoggling projects are proposed in their communi- 
ties that will potentially rob their plants of absolute- 
ly essential supplies that are needed to keep those 
plants going and keep the wage earners on the payroll. 
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W. KR. C. Smith 


Founder 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 
President, 1905-1937 


Chairman of the Board, 1937-1941 


WILBUR RICHARD CARROLL SMITH, he was christened; 

but we suspect that not since his school days had 
anyone indulged in the formality of calling him by 
one of those given names. To a wide circle of friends 
he was known as “Dick”. Among his business asso- 
clates the affectionate term of “Captain Dick’ was 
more commonly used. But, to quote an editorial in the 
Atlanta Constitution following his death, “it was as 
‘W. R. C.’ that he was known to thousands.” 

He was stricken at his office desk in Atlanta one 
morning a few weeks ago. The sun shone brilliantly, 
and from the busy streets below came the familiar 
sounds of a large city going about its daily routine. 
But as Captain Dick was carried away to the hospital, 
the day became one of chill, dark foreboding to his 
co-workers, in the company which publishes COTTON. 
Only five days later their fears were justified, as he 
passed away on the morning of October 7. 

But life goes on, The publications he established 
are being continued as heretofore. The organization 
he had developed and which had become imbued with 
some measure of his courage and vision will endeavor 
to maintain his high standards of service, of efficiency 


A Great Publisher Passes 





But to those associated with 
him, trained under his leadership and inspiration, the 
slanting rays of the October sun had lost some of 
their brilliance, and the familiar noises arising from 
the busy streets became harsh and nerve-wracking. 


and of business ethics. 


FOUNDER and chairman of the board of the W. R. 
C. Smith Publishing Company, Mr. Smith was recog- 
nized as the South’s leading publisher of business and 
industrial magazines. The publications he established 
have long been regarded as among the most influential 
in their respective fields, and have been potent fac- 
tors in the development of progressive business poli- 
cies and in the stimulation of technical progress in 
many spheres of American activity. 

Mr. Smith was born October 16, 1872, on a farm 
near New Troy, Mich. After completing his education 
at Michigan State College and at a commercial college 
in Olean, N. Y., he was connected with the McGraw 
Publishing Company, of New York, as advertising 
representative; thus entering, in his early youth, the 
profession to which he was to devote his life, and to 
which he contributed so greatly. In 1899 he became 
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part owner of the “Engineer”, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
which was sold after a few years of successful devel- 
opment. 

His work with the McGraw company carried him 
on visits to the South, then in the early beginnings of 
its present commercial and industrial greatness. With 
the vision, courage and enthusiasm that were his out- 
standing business traits, Mr. Smith even then fore- 
saw the opportunities in this area, and in October 
1905, moved to Atlanta and established his own busi- 
ness, with two publications, the “Southern Engineer” 
and the “Practical Machinist”, and formed the W. R. 
C. Smith Publishing Company. In the ensuing years 
he bought, consolidated or founded many periodicals, 
converting them into the company’s five present publi- 
cations: COTTON, Southern Hardware, Southern Auto- 
motive Journal, Electrical South, and Southern Power 
and Industry. He remained president of the firm un- 
til 1937, when he became chairman of the board, be- 
ing succeeded as president by William J. Rooke. 


DURING his 36 years of residence in Atlanta, Cap- 
tain’-Dick lived a full life, in the truest sense of 
the term: full in the contributions he made in lead- 
ership, inspiration and influence in his community, 
his state and his nation, full in the happiness 
and pleasure which is the reward of those who render 
selfless service and contribute to the spread of prog- 
ress and happiness and to the improvement of society. 
In civic and patriotic causes, in the realm of business, 
as well as socially and spiritually, he lived a complete 
life of rich achievement and service. 

Early in his own business career, he instituted a 
cardinal principle of his professional doctrine from 
which he never waivered: that of surrounding himself 
with competent associates to whom he insistently dele- 
gated responsibility with commensurate authority. 
Though he was always there, to advise, to lead, to in- 
spire, he held his associates to an unusual degree re- 
sponsible for the various phases of his business enter- 
prises, and in doing so gave them to the same degree 
the authority to initiate and execute, As a result, he de- 
veloped through the years a group of men, in the or- 
ganization which proudly bears his name, who will 
continue to carry on in the furtherance and broaden- 
ing of the work and service he began. That is a tri- 
bute to his leadership and his business sagacity, and 
one who was intimately associated with him has said 
that Captain Dick would undoubtedly consider this 
organization and its services as splendid and as tan- 
gible a monument to his business life as any man could 
wish to leave. 

Aside from the affairs of his own business, Mr. 
Smith on many occasions devoted his directing genius 
and dynamic promotional ability to the welfare of his 
adopted city and section. Especially notable were his 
activities during the first World War and in post-war 
years. In early 1918, he was selected by the U. S. 
Secretary of the Treasury to have charge of the 
Liberty Loan trains which traveled throughout the 
South and were responsible for the sale of millions 
of dollars of Liberty Bonds. Later that year he was 
general chairman of the United War Work Campaign, 





responsible for raising nearly a half-million dollars 
in Fulton County. 

In 1918, also, he was elected president of the At- 
lanta Rotary Club, and two years later became gover- 
nor of the Eighth District of Rotary International, in 
which work he traveled some 22,000 miles in one year 
and organized many new clubs, 

In 1923, Mr. Smith was made a life member of 
the Atlanta Retail Merchants Association for “dis- 
tinguished civic service rendered by him to the retail 
merchants of Atlanta.” As president of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, in 1925, he instituted a move- 
ment to advertise nationally the resources and indus- 
trial advantages of Atlanta, organizing the Forward 
Atlanta Advertising Commission; and in that year 
and the following year he directed a nation-wide ad- 
vertising campaign, involving the expenditure of 
more than a million dollars, which was responsible for 
bringing scores of new industries to the Atlanta area. 


THIS grand man, who carried into every phase of 
his life a robust spirit, a zestful buoyancy, vision and 
courage, possessed a magnetic, attractive personality 
and sincerity of thought and action which drew men 
to a spirit of deep affection, loyalty and admiration 
for him. Association with him invariably produced 
respect for his judgment, his integrity, and his ef- 
fective energy. In play, as in work, he manifested 
the same energy and enthusiastic activity of spirit. 
Many years ago, he carved out of the forest-studded 
hills of Western North Carolina a mountain retreat 
which he named Skywater, and there, in mountain- 
trout fishing, hunting and other sports, he spent many 
a happy time in company with scores of his friends. 
Here, too, he spent much time to himself, not alone, 
but communing with the beauties and realities of Na- 
ture. For, with all his achievements in the material 
world, Mr. Smith was possessed of a poetic, sensitive 
spirit, and many a time he remarked that a visit to 
Skywater was at once a humbling and a strengthen- 
ing episode, that there, among the grandeurs and 
reaches with which God had endowed the mountains 
he so greatly loved, he found inspiration that cleared 
his vision and strengthened his soul. 

Mr. Smith is survived by his wife, Edna Pope 
Smith: four daughters, Mrs. C. L. Willson, of Ander- 
son, Ind.; Mrs. B. C. Carter, of Richmond, Va., Mrs. 
C. E. Reese and Mrs. John A. Boykin, of Atlanta; two 
sons, A. E, C. Smith, of Cleveland, Ohio, and Richard 
P. Smith, of Atlanta, both of whom are active in the 
business Mr. Smith established; one brother, J. Willet 
Smith, of Hornell, N. Y.; and several grandchildren. 

In speaking some years ago of a business associ- 
ate who had passed away, Mr. Smith made this com- 
ment, which seems to apply so well to himself: “He 
wrought with the minds and hearts of men, attuning 
them to a greater spirit of co-operation and a happier 
belief in the worthiness of their occupations and a 
prouder knowledge of their individual value to so- 
ciety.” 

That was your own creed, Captain Dick, and how 
well you lived it, those who worked with you can 
testify. 
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LooM Motor RESEARCH 
Moves into the Weave Room 


By EK. 8. Lammers* and C. G6. Veinott** 


*Application Engineer; **Special Development Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


THE MODERN, high-speed, auto- 
matic, motor-driven loom is a 
triumph of painstaking research 
and design. For best results, the 
motor that drives a modern loom 
must meet many special and exact- 
ing requirements. While these 
special requirements had long been 
known in a rough, general way, a 
more precise knowledge of them 
was needed. Therefore, it seemed 
appropriate at this time to conduct 
special research on this application 
under actual service conditions, 
making the weave room itself the 
laboratory, to put the design and 
application of these motors on a 
more scientific basis. Already this 
research has proved highly fruitful 
in effecting economic savings and 
pointing the way to others. 

A good loom motor is more than 
just a rugged motor, It must have 
built into it extraordinary ability 
to withstand mechanical shocks and 
vibration. Even the electrical de- 
sign is very much affected by fact- 
ors that do not apply in any way to 
the design of general-purpose mot- 
ors. For example, it has been prov- 
en that two motors that test identi- 
cal, in the laboratory on a steady 
load, do not necessarily give identi- 
cal performance when driving a 
loom. Moreover, of two loom mot- 
ors, the one that gives the better 
efficiency driving the loom, may 
give the poorer efficiency on a 
steady-load test. 

Unfortunately, there have been 
times when the user gauged the 





The authors appreciate the co-opera- 
tion extended by Crompton & Knowles 
Loom. Works and Draper Corporation 
in reviewing this article to insure that 
it reflects united industry thinking. 


quality of the motor by the number 
of picks obtained in comparison 
with another motor operating on 
the same type of loom with the 
Same pinion and gear. If the new 
motor gave less picks, it was judged 
inferior, and if it gave more picks, 
it was considered superior. Pur- 
chasers demanded that motor 
speeds be kept up to maintain a 
given number of picks for a given 
gear ratio. Yet, paradoxical as it 
may appear, the motor that gave 
the less number of picks was often 
the superior motor, and the best 
loom efficiency would have been ob- 
tained by changing the gear ratio 
slightly to conform to the actual 
speed of the motor, rather than re- 
design the motor for a higher full- 
load speed. 

This evidence emphasizes the 
fact that a loom motor does involve 
factors not involved in the design 
of general-purpose motors. It was 


Fig. 1. Crank-arm po- 
sitions of a_ typical 
loom defining the 
terms used in this 
article. 


In this sketch, ‘‘Front Cen- 
ter’’ shows the position of 
the crank-arm when the lay 
is at its fartherest point 
forward. The sketch illus- 
trates the terms ‘‘Front 
Center’’, ‘*Top Center’’, 
etc., as used in this article, 
and does not refer to the 
picking points on the loom, 
which, on a Model X loom, 
for example, are nsually a 
little ahead of ‘‘Top Cen- 
ter’’ of the crank-shaft. 
Rotation of the crank-shaft 
is shown in counter-clock- 
wise direction, that is, look- 
ing at the loom with the lay 
at the right. 
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to obtain quantitative data on these 
factors that this research in the 
field was prompted and undertaken. 
Tests were conducted at the Dwight 
Manufacturing Company, Alabama 
City, Ala.; also at the Columbus 
Manufacturing Company, the Eagle 
and Phenix Mills and the Bradley 
Manufacturing Company, ail at Co- 
lumbus, Ga. It is with great plea- 
sure that the authors acknowledge 
the splendid co-operation of these 
mills, without which the taking of 
these tests would have b-en impos- 
sible. The looms tested were a 
Draper Model XP, 60-inch dobby, a 
Draper Model X, 40-inch under- 
cam, a Crompton and Knowles 40- 
inch Model C-3 under-cam and a 
Crompton and Knowles’ 66-inch 
Model C-4 dobby. 

The general procedure for the 
tests was the same in each case. A 
calibrated test motor of identical 
rating was substituted on the loom 
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in order to analyze the readings ac- 
curately. The test motors were 
provided with extra rotors of diff- 
erent electrical characteristics in 
order to determine the effect of 
lower full-load speeds, that is, the 
effect of higher slips. (The diff- 
erence between synchronous speed 
and full-load speed, expressed in 
percentage of the synchronous 
speed, is the per cent slip.) A mo- 
tor with higher slip has the inher- 
ent characteristic of slowing down 
more under load than a similar 
motor with less slip. Also, provi- 
sion was made for attaching diff- 
erent flywheels to study their ef- 
fect. 

To the casual observer, it appears 
that the crankshaft of the loom 
turns at a uniform speed. Actually, 
however, the crankshaft rotates at 
a varying rate of speed, These 
variations in speed are relatively 
small in magnitude and difficult of 
measurement, but were tremen- 
dously important in this analysis. 
To this end, an electrical tachomet- 
er was connected to the motor and 
a special circuit provided for 
graphically recording the instan- 
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taneous changes in speed by means 
of an oscillograph. 

An oscillograph with photograph- 
ic film attachment was used to re- 
cord instantaneous changes in 
power (watts) input, amperes, 
volts, and speed. To correlate these 
with the functioning of the loom, a 
contact disc was attached to the 
crankshaft to show angular move- 
ment. This is shown on the films 
by the crank-arm-position element 
as a series of strokes uniformly 
spaced. A short stroke for each 
revolution was provided Mm the se- 
ries to locate definitely the position 
of the crank arm. 

As a further refinement, a mark- 
er was provided to show on the film 
when the left picker stick fired, so 
that any variations between left 
and right picker stick adjustments 
found could be traced to the proper 
side of the loom. 

The oscillograph is a graphic in- 
strument that writes with a beam 
of light. Each element is a sensi- 
tive galvanometer that can respond 
to changes in current flow up to 
several thousand cycles per second. 
On each element is a small mirror 
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Knowles 40-inch Model C-3 loom at 174 picks per minute. 
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that reflects the beam of light from 
its source to the film. The tiny 
mirror moves to the right or left 
depending on the magnitude and 
direction of current; and as the 
film moves perpendicularly to the 
motion of the light, a graph is thus 
plotted with respect to time. In 
this manner, visible records were 
obtained of all the important invis- 
ible phenomena that take place dur- 
ing a pick cycle, 

Much of interest can be deduced 
from the oscillograph films which 
are read from left to right. Refer 
to Figure 2. The voltage element 
at the top is a timing wave. As the 
frequency is 60 cycles, the dis- 
tance between any two successive 
tops or bottom of the wave is one 
sixtieth of a second. The asterisk 
on the picker-stick line shows a pick 
from the left-hand side. The volt- 
amperes element indicates instan- 
taneous variations in electrical in- 
put power. Deflections above the 
line indicate the motor is receiving 
power, and deflections below the 
line indicate regenerating power, 
that is, delivering power to the 
line. (More than half of any single 
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Oscillographic test on a 1-hp, 4-pole, 60-cycle, 550-volt, 3-phase motor driving a Crompton & 
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Fig. 3. Same motor and loom as in Fig. 2 except with a flywheel on the motor shaft. Note that all power 


regeneration is eliminated. 


wave must be below the zero line 
before regenerated power is indi- 
cated. ) 

Refer now to the crank-arm- 
position marker. This is a series of 
strokes occurring at each 45 de- 
grees of travel of the crankshaft, 
except in Figures 4 and 5 where 
60-degree positions are indicated. 
The short stroke occurs midway 
between front and back centers, 
which position was called “Top 
center” in this article, as shown in 
Figure 1. Just above these crank- 
arm marks is a ripply line desig- 
nated as the no-load speed line. 
(The ripples are from the tachom- 
eter coupling and commutator). 
The irregular ripply line gives the 
change in speed from the no-load 
speed. It will be observed that 
there are points where the speed 
goes above the no-load speed and 
the power input to the loom be- 
comes negative; that is, the motor 
is momentarily acting as an induc- 
tion generator delivering power 
back into the line. The crank-arm 
position element indicates that 
these points occur at front center. 


At back center, the power reaches 
approximately zero, with one ex- 
ception clearly seen in the middle 
of the film. As this is a pattern 
loom with four shuttle boxes it is 
evident that there is a shifting of 
loom parts that introduces addi- 
tional load at this point. 

As a sidelight, it is interesting 
to note from the films that the 
left-hand and right-hand picks are 
not usually identical as indicated 
by the change of speed or change 
in power input they produce. At 
one of the mills visited, the in- 
equality shown on the films was 
corrected by adjusting the picker 


sticks, and the improved adjust- 
ment showed up on subsequent 
films. 


A further interesting side-light 
was obtained from one of the films 
taken on the Draper Model X, 40- 
inch loom operating at 192 picks 
per minute. The picker-stick mark- 
er was adjusted to a fine degree 
and showed the exact time the 
shuttle was boxed on the left side. 
Then, from this film, it was calcu- 
lated that the average velocity of 
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the shuttle was 21.5 miles per hour 
or 1,890 feet per minute. 

In general, the films reveal that 
the pick stroke takes a consider- 
able impulse of power of short 
duration which is super-imposed 
at a time when the motor is draw- 
ing substantially maximum power 
from the line. These picker sticks 
were cam-fired; a_ spring-fired 
picker stick would spread the 
pick-stroke energy over a large 
portion of the pick and 
might give a slight improvement 
in motor efficiency. 

The instantaneous speed and in- 
put variations can be observed 
from any of the films. The loom 
cycle may be arbitrarily divided in- 
to four parts, each part represent- 
ing a 90-degree turn of the crank 
shaft. At top center (the short 
stroke on the films) the speed and 
kinetic energy of the lay is a maxl- 
mum. This kinetic energy 1s re- 
leased in the 90 degrees of travel 
to back center where the lay is 
momentarily brought to rest, and 
then reversed. The release of this 
kinetic energy may, in some cases, 


cycle 


bi 








drive the motor above synchro- 
nous speed and cause it to regen- 
erate near back center, delivering 
power to the line; as indicated on 
the film in Fig. 4. 

At bottom center the speed and 
kinetic energy of the lay is again 
maximum and this kinetic energy 
must be supplied to the lay by the 
motor in the 90-degree travel from 
back center. The power required 
to supply this kinetic energy is 
considerable. In the next 90 de- 
grees of travel to front center the 
lay again gives up its kinetic en- 
ergy and generally drives the mo- 
tor above synchronous’_ speed 
where the motor becomes a gen- 
erator, delivering power to the 
line. In the next 90-degree travel 
to top center the motor again must 
supply this kinetic energy to the 
lay. 

It is the acceleration and decel- 
eration of the lay that produces 
the wide changes in power re- 
quired. In addition, the pick 
stroke accentuates the wide 
Swings in power input during a 
pick cycle. In the successful appli- 
cation of a motor to a loom, these 
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wide swings in power require- 
ments must be taken into consid- 
eration, as well as the average 
power. The variations in power 
were measured by the oscillo- 
graph, and the average power 
was measured by means of an in- 
tegrating watt meter. Also, the 
average RMS current was meas- 
ured by means of a well-damped 
ammeter. 

It has just been demonstrated 
that the instantaneous power re- 
quired by a loom varies over wide 
limits during a pick cycle. Be- 
cause the average power is readily 
measured by a wattmeter, it is of- 
ten, but erroneously, used as the 
basis for determining the horse- 
power rating required, not taking 
into account the instantaneous 
variations in power over the pick 
cycle. 

Cyclic variations in load reduce 
the effective rating of a motor, 
and this fact can be rather sim- 
ply explained. Suppose a 1l-hp. mo- 
tor is carrying a steady load of 
one horsepower continuously; be- 
ing less than 100 per cent effi- 
cient, there will be losses in the 
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motor causing the latter to heat 
up to its normal temperature rise. 
Any increase in losses will cause 
a temperature rise higher than 
normal. If now, the load varies 
widely, the motor will be operat- 
ing part of the time at loads 
where the efficiency is definitely 
reduced. Thus, the average effi- 
ciency of the motor delivering an 
average load of one horsepower is 
less if the load varies than if the 
load is steady. A reduced efficien- 
cy means more losses and more 
temperature rise. 

In general, the wider the swings 
in power requirement, the greater 
the decrease in efficiency. In one of 
the looms tested, the driving mo- 
tor had an actual tested efficiency 
of 83 per cent on a steady load; 
but driving the loom, the efficien- 
cy was reduced to 63 per cent by 
the wide swings in power required 
by the loom. This case was excep- 
tional, but it does illustrate re- 
markably well the principles in- 
volved. 

The increase in losses and de- 
crease in efficiency becomes 
sharply aggravated if there is ap- 
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Fig. 4. Oscillographic test on a 11-hp, 6-pole, 60-cycle, 550-volt, 3-phase motor driving a Draper 60-inch 


Model XP loom at 160 picks per minute. 
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Low-slip rotor. 
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Fig. 5. Same motor and loom as in Fig. 4 except that rotor with higher full-load slip was used. Note 
that all power regeneration is eliminated. 


preciable regeneration of power 
during the pick cycle. When the 
condition of regeneration does ex- 
ist, there is a certain amount of 
power which merely flows back 
and forth between the power line 
and the loom. This back-and-forth 
power causes losses in the motor in 
both directions of power flow, but 
contributes nothing to the output 
and does not show up directly in 
the input. Thus, any regeneration 
occurring in the pick cycle is likely 
to cause a sharp increase in losses 
and a sharp reduction in efficiency. 

In the loom mentioned where 
the efficiency was reduced from 83 
per cent to 63 per cent, the regen- 
erated torque became as high as 
1383 per cent of full-load torque. 
By addition of flywheels to the 
motor, the speed variation was re- 
duced and the regenerated torque 
reduced to approximately 55 per 
cent of full-!load torque. This de- 
crease in regeneration increased 
the motor efficiency to 75 per cent, 
still less than the 83 per cent fig- 
ure but a decided improvement 
over 63 per cent. This improved 


efficiency means that the total in- 
put to the motor was decreased 16 
per cent. Thus, a high inherent 
flywheel effect is important in 
loom motors in order to obtain 
good operating efficiency driving 
the loom. 

The efficiency of a motor driving 
a loom is affected also by the full- 
load slip for which the motor is 
designed, particularly if regener- 
ation is encountered. In the loom 
just discussed, use of a higher 
slip rotor resulted in a net de- 
crease in power input amounting 
to 10 per cent, although there was 
a slight reduction in the number 
of picks. In another loom studied, 
a Savings in input was effected by 
choice of the correct rotor design; 
this savings amounted to 8.25 per 
cent of the total input after the 
gear ratio had been corrected to 
give the same number of picks for 
both rotors. 

It was mentioned before that 
the variation in power require- 
ment must be taken into account 
as well as the average power re- 
quirement which is often errone- 
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ously used as the sole basis for 
selecting the horsepower required. 
In one of the looms mentioned, it 
was found that the actual horse- 
power rating of motor required 
was 3.0 times the average horse- 
power consumed by the loom. By 
a different choice of slip and fly- 
wheel effect, the horsepower rat- 
ing required was reduced to 1.4 
times the average horsepower; 
that is, the required horsepower 
rating was cut in half. 

In conclusion, it can be said 
that the efficiency of a motor op- 
erating a loom depends largely up- 
on the flywheel effect and full 
load slip. Insistence by the user 
upon low-slip motors is most like- 
ly to result in reduced operating 
efficiency. Moreover, the average 
horsepower required to drive the 
loom is not a sufficient basis for 
determining the proper  horse- 
power rating of the motor to drive 
the loom; this is particularly true 
in the case of slow-speed looms. 

Editor’s Note: We will present in an 
early issue a comment on this article, by 4 


practical mill man, in practical mill language 
Watch for it. 
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Package Yarn Dyeing 


THERE ARE a great many opin- 

ions on the proper conditions 
and technique for successful pack- 
age dyeing. In this article, a sin- 
cere effort will be made to discuss 
in general some of the more im- 
portant factors contributing to the 
success of this art. The writer has 
gone to a number of practical mill 
men for opinions and experience, 
and the suggested procedures and 
methods herein are those em- 
ployed by successfully operated 
dyehouses. 

First, let us consider the wind- 
ing of the package. This factor is 
of primary importance, as the best 
conditions and technique in the 
dyeing itself will not compensate 
for a poorly wound package. 

Dye packages are wound on 
three types of tubes: (a) A perfo- 
rated tube with %-inch hole; (b) 
a perforated tube with 15-inch 
hole; and (c) a spring tube with 
1°g-inch hole. Sometimes, a sock is 
used on the %-inch and the 1%- 
inch tube, and always on the 
spring with 1%%-inch hole. On all 
of these, the yarn traverse is ap- 
proximately 6 inches and the over- 
all length of the tube approxi- 
mately 6%4 inches. 


Importance of Winding 


Improvements made in winding 
equipment in recent years have 
made possible a uniform supply of 
packages suitably wound for dye- 
ing. The winding speeds have been 
greatly increased both for yarn on 
parallel tubes and for yarn on 
springs. Some winders are operat- 
ing at speeds approaching 450 
yards per minute on dye tubes. 
With modern winding equipment, 
package dyers are supplied with a 
package that enables them to di- 
versify their range of activity and 
produce a quality dyeing job not 
possible with older model winders. 

The corners of the package are 
the critical part of the package. If 
trouble develops due to lack of 
penetration or uneven dyeing, it 
will usually show up here first. It 
is interesting to note that on a 
perforated tube, the shoulder or 
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corner is the fartherest point from 
the discharge of the dyestuff 
through the perforations. Where 
hard corners on the package are 
likely to be encountered, it is 
usual practice before dyeing, to 
put the yarn wound on perforated 
tubes through a forming press. 
Here two cup-shaped _ discs 
squeeze the package from either 
end, upsetting and rounding any 
hard corners that may have been 
produced in the winding. This is 
done, where this condition occurs, 
to make possible the uniform flow 
of liquor through every portion of 
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the package. The more recent 
forming presses are motor-driven 
and some are equipped with a 
counter which serves in preparing 
the correct number of packages 
for each dye lot. 

The earlier package dyeing ma- 
chines were built in Europe, and 
were designed to dye yarn wound 
on perforated tubes. Later, in this 
country, the machine for dyeing 
yarn wound on springs was devel- 
oped. In more recent years, varia- 
tions of these two types of ma- 
chines have been produced by a 
number of American manufactur- 
ers. Originally these machines 
were constructed of cast iron and 
steel, then aluminum and Monel 
machines were built; now, practi- 
cally all package dyeing machines 
are built of stainless steel. 


Care of Stainless Steel 


It is not necessary for me to 
dwell upon the many advantages 
of stainless steel as a material for 
the construction of dyeing ma- 
chines but it might be well to list 





here a few suggestions on the 
proper care of stainless steel. To 
quote from a recent pamphlet is- 
sued by the American Rolling 
Mills Company: 


“To help you get the best results 
from your investment, a few sugges- 
tions are listed here: 

“1. New stainless steel equipment 
should be thoroughly cleaned before 
using. Scrub with a warm 20 to 30 
per cent of nitric acid and then rinse 
with hot water. This is advisable be- 
cause foreign matter may accumulate 
on the surface of the metal during ship- 
ment and installation. 

“2. During cleaning all lint, pieces 
of brush bristles or other solid parti- 
cles should be removed, 

“8. After cleaning and drying, the 
equipment should be exposed to the air 
for two or three hours. If this is not 
possible, the use of alkaline or oxidiz- 
ing cleaning solutions will be helpful. 

“4. If scum, lint or other solid parti- 
cles should still cling to the stainless 
steel after washing, the unit should be 
thoroughly scoured. Use one of the 
popular brands of household cleaners 
such as Babo, Dutch Cleanser and Sun- 
brite. 

“Ff Ordinary steel wool should never 
be used. Iron particles are likely to 
cling to the stainless steel and start 
superficial rusting, which in turn may 
cause a local condition favorable to 
eorrosion. This also applies to all 
other metallic scouring materials ex- 
cept stainless steel wool. 

“6 If any discoloration should ap- 
pear on the surface of stainless steel it 
ean in most cases be removed by ‘Nu- 
Steel’, a product of the Pynosol Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

“7 Occasionally particles of rubber 
will break away from a hose, especial- 
ly when steam and hot water are used. 
When these stick to the stainless steel, 
they should be removed as outlined un- 
der Suggestion No. 4. 

“8 The proper grades of stainless 
steel offer excellent resistance to hypo- 
chlorite bleach solutions. However, it 
is not recommended that this type of 
solution be kept in the equipment long- 
er than six to eight hours. After drain- 
the unit should be cleaned by washing 
with hot water and drying with an air 
hose or brushing the bottom as free of 
water as possible and then allowing to 
dry. 

“Q It is good practice to rinse a unit 
with water immediately after a solu- 
tion of any type is drained from it.” 


The foregoing suggestions refer 
to the commonly-used 18&85S 
grades of stainless steel but apply 
equally to 18&8SMO, 19&9, and 
the various other grades. 

The basic principles of all types 
of package dyeing machines are 
practically the same in that each 
circulates the dye liquor through 
the package, first in one direction 
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and then in the other. All depend 
on the honey-comb lay of the yarn 
to equally direct the flow of liquor 
to every part of the package, al- 
lowing the yarn to absorb the col- 
or as the dyeing solution is 
pumped through the package. 

Conclusive tests have been 
made to demonstrate the improved 
quality of dyeing due to an in- 
creased rate of flow through the 
yarn. By increasing the pump ¢a- 
pacities and pipe sizes, the flow 
per package has been increased. 

It seems to me that there has 
been a general misunderstanding 
and unnecessary confusion re- 
garding the interpretation of pres- 
sure readings on a package dyeing 
machine. In Table I are readings 
taken from a 50-pound machine, 
loaded and empty: 


TABLE |! 

Fiow in 

Direction Pressure Gal. per 

of-flow Discharge Return minute 
Mach. empty. out—in 10_—Ss ‘Ib. 7 ‘Ib. 305 

Mach. loaded: 

A (soft) .. out—in ll Ib. 6% Ib. 285 
B (firm).. out—in 18% Ib. 4% lb. 225 


The conditions for dyeing in 
(A) may be considered ideal as it 
will be noted that the flow and 
pressures remain practically the 
same with the machine loaded as 
with the machine empty. 

Although the characteristics of 
a centrifugal pump are such that 
it will endeavor to deliver its rat- 
ed capacity even against a greater 
than rated head, it is generally 
true that the higher the pressure 
the less the flow. For example, the 
packages in (B) were more dense 
than those in (A) and the pump 
had to work harder and showed a 
higher pressure; and the flow was 
considerably reduced, due to the 
increased resistance to the flow of 
liquor by the denser packages. 


Increased Rate of Flow 


To determine the value of vari- 
ous rates of flow to the dyeing 
qualities, difficult working colors 
were dyed individually on 1%,- 
pound packages of 36s/2 mercer- 
ized yarn at 1, 2, 3, and 4 gallons 
per minute. Each package was 
then wound into three sections— 
outside, center, and inside. They 
were then knit single end and 
compared for levelness, penetra- 
tion, and fastness to washing and 
crocking. The shades selected for 
this test were a medium vat blue 
and a naphthol navy blue and a 
sulphur blue. 
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A modern package dyehouse. The controls at all times show and record 
what is going on, and set each step automatically into operation ) 


In each case, the dyeing at one 
gallon per minute showed a defi- 
nite lack of penetration and level- 
ness in the form of white spots 
throughout the package. This con- 
dition was progressively less pro- 
nounced in the two- and three- 
gallon per minute dyeings. When 
the flow was increased to four gal- 
lons per minute, the dyeings were 
passable. No penetrants or assist- 
ants were used in any of the dye- 
ings. The procedure used in each 
case was the same except the 
change in the flow. 

Tests showed that the fastness 
to washing and crocking was 
much better for the three- and 
four-gallon per minute dyeings 
than for the one- and two-gallon 
per minute dyeings. This is obvi- 
ously true, because for the same 
period of time, the four-gallon 
per minute dyeing is washed and 
soaped with exactly twice the vol- 
ume of liquor as the two-gallon 
per minute dyeing. 

Laboratory dyeings have been 
made by certain dyestuff manu- 
facturers at rates of flow up to 8, 
9 and 10 gallons per package per 
minute. The dyeings at these high 
rates show a corresponding im- 
provement over the dyeings made 
at lower rates of flow. By testing 
the dyeing qualities of colors at 
various rates of flow, a definite 
point can be established for each 
color up to which it will dye satis- 
factorily and below which it will 
not dye satisfactorily. 

Now, it does not mean that ma- 
chines with low rates of flow can- 
not be made to produce satisfac- 
tory dyeing. It is true, however, 
that all other things being equal, 
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the dyer with the machine having 
the greater rate of flow can apply 
certain colors that he could not 
apply with a machine having a 
lesser rate of flow. 


Accurate Controls Help Greatly 


Other factors that have made 
possible better quality dyeings in- 
clude the control of conditions in 
the dye bath. Since package: dye- 
ing must be carried out in a 
closed pressure vessel, it is impos- 
sible to see what is going on and, 
therefore, controls play a very im- 
portant role in serving to estab- 
lish and maintain the proper tem- 
perature, direction of flow and 
time cycles in the dye bath. In re- 
cent years the value of these con- 
trols has become more and more 
appreciated. In one type of contro] 
in general use, the control panel 
contains a recording thermometer 
and thermostatic temperature con- 
troller for both indirect and di- 
rect steam heating. The ‘chart 
gives an accurate record of the 
temperature and space is provided 
on the chart for written instruc- 
tions timing each operation. Each 
chart is designed for only one 
batch and provides a form on the 
reverse side for recording the for- 
mula and all details of the lot be- 
ing dyed. 

The panel also contains a time 
clock with alarm which may be 
set by the operator to call his at- 
tention at the end of each opera- 
tion. Indicating lights on a panel 
show at a glance the direction of 
the flow of liquor. A_ pressure 
gauge shows the exact pressure in 
the dye tank at all times. A start- 
ing switch is also located on the 
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panel. This panel tells the boss 
dyer at a glance at any stage of 
the dyeing process whether or not 
his instructions are being carried 
out on time. Some control systems 
are even more elaborate, setting 
each step automatically into oper- 
ation. 

Perhaps the development of the 
automatic reversing valve to con- 
trol the flow of liquor in each di- 
rection through the yarn has con- 
tributed more to the uniformity of 
dyeing than any other one feature 
at the dyeing process. Besides in- 
suring the correct flow of liquor 
in each direction, the automatic 
reversing valve gives the operator 
of the machine freedom from the 
responsibility of manually throw- 
ing a lever every few minutes. 
This feature is a labor-saving de- 
vice, especially in a large dye- 
house where one man tends sev- 
eral machines. 

It has been found by trial and 
error and long experience in dye- 
ing that the flow of the dye liquor 
from the outside toward the inside 
of the package should be contin- 
ued longer than the flow from the 
inside of the package toward the 
outside. Certain dyers have estab- 
lished time cycles for each type of 
color and some have gone further 
and set up cycles for each color 
within each group. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that the cycle 
from the outside toward the inside 
should be longer by about 50 per 
cent than the cycle from the in- 
side-out. Since the surface area of 
the package at the extreme outside 
is about 20 times greater than that 
of the package at the inside, near 
the tube, and all of the liquor 
must go through both of these 
points, it is obvious that the flow 
should be continued from the out- 
side-in longer. The rate of exhaus- 
tion is high in a circulating ma- 
chine due to the filtering action 
of the yarn package. A balance 
must be struck between the rate 
of exhaustion, the number of 
times the complete dye bath is 
circulated through the yarn per 
unit of time, and the size and 
density of the package. Experi- 
ence is the best guide on this, but 
as a general rule, a cycle of 3 
minutes outside-in and 2 minutes 
inside-out has worked out very 
well. As mentioned above, certain 
colors have been found to work 
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“The honey-comb lay of the yarn 
directs the flow of liquor.” : 


better on different cycles. 

The technique of dyeing in a 
package machine is essentially the 
same as that in any other type of 
machine. There are certain pe- 
culiarities and precautions that 
must be recognized before suc- 
cessful dyeing can be produced on 
any machine. Since in package 
dyeing we are using a very short 
liquor ratio (12 to 1) and conse- 
quently a concentrated dye bath, 
every effort must be made to pre- 
vent the color from going on too 
rapidly and producing uneven re- 
sults. The high rate of exhaustion 
from a short liquor is greatly ac- 
centuated due to the fact that a 
filtering action takes place as the 
dye liquor circulates through the 
yarn package. Therefore, it is es- 
sential, for good work, to careful- 
ly select the colors with the same 
rates of exhaustion to make up a 
shade. Otherwise, trouble in 
matching shades and in securing 
level dyeing is bound to result. 
This is perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor in good package dye- 
ing. 

A few A B C’s to remember 
when dyeing packages are: 

1. Start temperature low and 
raise gradually to dyeing tempera- 
ture. 

2. Use salt sparingly — when 
salt is necessary. 

3. Feed color in several por- 
tions and 

4. Add color when pump is cir- 
culating outside-in. 

5. Reverse flow frequently dur- 
ing first application of color. 

6. Dissolve and strain color be- 
fore adding to machine. 

7. Prepare packages for dyeing 
by wetting them out thoroughly be- 
fore adding dye, (This may be 
eliminated after experience indi- 
cates which colors and yarns will 
permit it). 





Most manufacturers offer sin- 
gle package dyeing machines for 
setting up formulae and for labo- 
ratory experiments. These ma- 
chines should be built in propor- 
tion to the larger machines so that 
a result obtained on the single 
package machine can be produced 
on the large machine. They are 
also helpful in transposing a for- 
mula from 1 pound to a large dye 
lot. By trying various colors to 
determine how they act separate- 
ly, and grouping similarly behav- 
ing colors, good working combina- 
tions can be assembled for all 
shades. These small machines are 
of great value in determining on a 
small scale what can be expected 
on the production machine. 


Some Dyeing Formulae 


To discuss fully each class of 
dyeing would take more space 
than this article permits, so I will 
list instructions and procedures 
for dyeing various types of colors. 


1. DIRECT COLORS 
Boil out 20 to 30 minutes. (any good 
penetrant) 
Drop temperature to 130 degrees. 
Feed dye % color outside inside. 
Raise temperature to boil gradually. 
Run 10 minutes. 
Add salt and run 20 minutes (Salt 4 


ortions). 
ample. 


2. SULPHUR COLORS 
Boil yarn 20 to 30 minutes (any good 
Come eect 
eed color in two portions. 
Cool to 120 degrees. 
Raise temperature to 160 degrees or 
to boil depending on color. 
Add salt 15 to 20 minutes after 
reaching temperature. Salt in 4 parts. 
Wash with cold running water 5 min- 
utes—add 2 per cent chrome and 4 
per cent acetic acid or 2 per cent 
sodium perborate at 130 degrees to 
oxidize 10 minutes. 
1 cold wash. 
1 warm wash 150 degrees. 
Finish can be added to last wash. 
NOTE: By giving the last wash warm, 
more moisture can be taken out in the 


extractor. 
Go light on salt except on very heavy 


shades. 

In dyeing sulphur colors, stay 
away from dyeing sulphur greens, 
as they are made from blues and 
yellows. The blues have excellent 
solubility and are slow oxidizing 
while the yellows are of low solu- 
bility and oxidize rapidly, so even 
if you make a level dyeing it may 
become uneven in the oxidizing 
bath. In dyeing sulphur navy and 
black, keep the machine full of 
water at all times until the goods 
are oxidized. This is possible with 
machines having a running wash 
arrangement, and will prevent 
bronziness. Run the dye bath un- 
til the shade is reached, then 
break it by starting in cold water. 
As soon as the cold water oxidizes 
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the color, you can drop it and give 
the yarn a warm water rinse. 

In making any type of dyeing of 
light browns or tans, use a dull 
brown or olive as the dulling col- 
or rather than black, as black will 
cause the shade to vary from one 
lot to the next, making it almost 
impossible to check the dyeings. 


3. DEVELOPED COLORS 
Same as direct colors in putting on 
color, salt 
Then rinse and cool machine to 70 
degrees or below 

3 per cent nitrite and circulate 

5 minutes 
Add 5 per cent sulphuric acid for 15 
minutes. 
Wash 10 minutes cold 
Make up new bath and add 1 per 
cent to 1% per cent developer at 75 
degrees 
Give 1 cold wash 
Give one warm wash 
Soap and rinse 
When making up developer, past with 
equal parts of soda ash and allow to 
cool—then make up to desired volume, 


4. VAT COLORS 
There are two methods 
use: 
A. The reduced method, where the 
dyestuff is reduced with caustic 
and hydro before applying. 


in general 


Wet yarn out and cool to 120 de- 
rees F 

pring machine with full charge of 
caustic and hydro 

Add glue or sume retarding agent 
—circulate 5 minutes 

Add the reduced dyestuff in sever- 
al portions and circulate for 40 
minutes at the dyeing temperature 
—drop bath 

Rinse lukewarm or give 10 min- 
utes running wash 

Oxidize with perborate, peroxide, 
or similar oxidizing agent—circu- 
late 10 minutes—rinse or running 
wash 

Drop bath and soap at 180 degrees 
for 15 minutes. 


In the case of vat colors, the 
caustic tightens the package con- 
siderably and might cut the flow 
to the extent that the dyeing 
would be uneven. Also, vats being 
more re-active, will not level up as 
well as direct colors. Quite often, 
better results can be obtained by 
using the pigment method rather 


than the reduced method. 

B. The Pigment Method, in which the 
goods are wet out for 15 minutes. 
Then the dyestuff is added and al- 
lowed to circulate with a little 
caustic and soap for 10 to 15 min- 
utes. The temperature is raised 
to the dyeing temperature and the 
full amounts of caustic and hydro 
are slowly added. The remainder 
of the procedure is the same as 
the reduced method. 


In picking vat colors, use the 
ones that are most soluble and 
that level well. Most violets ex- 
haust rapidly and with colors of 
this type and light shades, it is 
well to use some glue as a level- 
ing and retarding agent. 

It is particularly important to 
select colors with the same rate of 
exhaustion and colors that dye at 
the same temperature when two 
or more are used to make up a 
shade. In the pigment method it 


is absolutely essential to select 
colors that are highly dispersable, 
as the success of this method de- 
pends upon thoroughly dispersing 
the color throughout the yarn 
package before it is reduced. 


3. NAPHTHOL COLORS 

Boii out thorougniy (30 minutes) 

lissolve naphthol with alcohol and 

caustic 

Charge machine with caustic and add 

dissolved naphthol 

Circulate coid 15 minutes 

Add common salt and circulate 30 
minutes longer 

Drain machine and salt, wash two to 

three times (make certain that no 

fresh water touches naphtholated yarn) 
Develop cold (20 minutes) 

Give 4 washes, 10 minutes 

equivalent running wash 

Soap at 190 degrees for 15 minutes 

Rinse. 


4. BLEACHING 

Bleaching cotton yarns with peroxide, I 
believe, is most commonly practiced, al- 
though chlorine is sometimes used to pro- 
duce good results. 

Below is a procedure for bleaching 100 
pounds of carded cotton yarn with peroxide. 

2.5 lbs soda ash 

5.0 Ibs silicate of soda (38-40 degrees 
Baume iron free) 

2.0 lbs borax 

Penetrant 

6.0 lbs hydrogen peroxide (100 volume) 

Raise temperature slowly (1 hour) and 
run 1 hour at 200 degrees. 

— until rinse water is free of caustic 
int. 

Below is a procedure and formula (single 
bath process) for 100 pounds of 30s carded 
yarn, 110 gallons of water. 

6-7 per cent hydrogen peroxide 100 volume 

6 per cent sodium silicate—38-40 degrees 
Baume iron free 

2 per cent soda ash 

of 1 per cent pine oil soap or pene- 
trant. 

Run cold for 15 minutes, reversing at 2 
minute intervals. Open steam _ valve. 
Raise 180-190 degrees F in 40-50 min- 
utes. Hold at 180-190 for 2 hours. Sam- 
ple. Hot rinse 7-8 at 130 degrees F. 
Two cold rinses. 


Improved methods of applying a 
peroxide bleach to cotton yarns 
wound in package form have re- 
cently been developed. These im- 
provements have greatly reduced 
the bleaching time and by use of 
a standing bath it is possible to 
reduce the chemical cost of 
bleaching. Some manufacturers 
report a softer, whiter yarn with 
an increase in breaking strength. 
It is claimed that a quick bleach 
with peroxide can be dried at a 
higher temperature and the white 
is more permanent. 

An interesting recent develop- 
ment in dyeing procedures and 
methods is the simultaneous 
bleaching and dyeing of pastel 
shades. For example, a bleached 
bottom tea rose can be produced 
in one-half the time that it would 
take to do the bleaching and dye- 
ing separately. By selecting colors 
which are only slightly affected 
by bleaching solutions, such as 
perborate or peroxide, the color 
can be added to the bleaching bath 
and at the same time the bottom 
is bleached, the color has exhaust- 
ed itself, giving a quick level 


each, 
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bleached bottom tea rose. 


Formula for 300 lbs of combed cotton 
yarn: 

8 grains yellow 

65 grains orange 

Circulate cold tor 15 minutes 

Add 3% per cent peroxide (100 volume) 

2% per cent silicate of soda 

24 per cent soda ash 

Penetrant 

Raise to boil (200 degrees) slowly and 
continue at this temperature for 1 hour 

Drop bath 

Rinse. 


Although worsted yarns are not 
generally dyed in package form, 
some good results have been ob- 
tained on single yarns. Below is a 
procedure used for dyeing an acid 
color on single worsted yarn. 


Scour yarn, using 5 per cent ammonia 
and 3 per cent soap for 30 minutes at 
120 degrees F. 

Rinse thoroughly 1 to 2 rinses of 10 min- 
utes each at a temperature of not over 
100 to 110 degrees F. 

Start dyeing at 100 degrees F. 
Add 6 ounces Formic acid and 6 
ounces Glauber’s salt. 

Run 10 minutes at 100 degrees. 
Raise temperature to 190 to 200 degrees 
in 30 minutes. 

Run 10 minutes—drain—rinse until wa- 
ter is clear. 


to 8 


Ply yarns have a tendency to 
untwist when dyed in the package 
and the softness of the yarn com- 
bined with the pressure of the dye 


liquor circulating through the 
package makes a wavy, uneven 
yarn. The interlacings of the 


package where one layer crosses 
another layer of yarn sets a crimp 
in the yarn. Further, since the 
yarn is held to length and not al- 
lowed to shrink during dyeing, the 
lofty feel of skein dyed yarn is 
lost in package dyeing. Conse- 
quently, most package dyeing of 
wool and worsted yarns is con- 
fined to single yarns where this 
appearance disappears in subse- 
quent processing. 

A common complaint of pack- 
age dyed yarn is that the physical 
appearance of the package is dis- 
torted during dyeing. Very often 
a soft wound package will bulge 
over the ends of the tube as much 
as half an inch on either end. This 
is caused by the liquor forcing its 
way through the dry package from 
the inside-out. This can very of- 
ten be overcome and prevented by 
wetting out the yarn from the 
outside-in for 20 minutes before 
reversing the flow of liquor. Thus, 
channels are formed and the yarn 
is shrunk and thoroughly wet out 
before the liquor is pumped from 
the inside. By spending a few ex- 
tra minutes wetting out from the 
outside-in, soft wound packages 
can be kept in reasonably good 
shape. 
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Floor Finishing System Used 
by the Avondale Mills 


By Hugh M. Comer, 


Executive Vice-President 
Avondale Mills 





THE FLOORS in our mills, as in 

most mills, are of standard 
industrial maple flooring. These 
floors have been in our plants 
from the beginning, except for fre- 
quent repairing that has been nec- 
essary because of wear and tear 
caused by trucks and frequent 
scrubbings. We look on our mills 
as our sales rooms, and, as such, 
we invite our friends in to visit 
us as often as they will. To our 
visitors, we like to show polished, 
well-oiled machinery arranged in 
a streamlined modern fashion in 
clean, well-lighted surroundings. 
In this connection, our policy has 
been to scrub our floors often 
enough to keep them nice and 
clean and free from stains of all 
sorts. 

We found that, because of peri- 
odical scrubbings, our floors were 
scuffing; that the surface of them 
was becoming cobwebby; that the 
necessity of repair was becoming 
more and more frequent. We also 
found that we were getting dam- 
age done to our stock from water 
used in scrubbing; that, unless we 
used sand in our scrubbing water, 
we would have accidents due to 
slipping up; and that the sand was 
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wearing the floors and, we thought, 
possibly getting into our machin- 
ery bearings. The water would 
drip from the second floor to the 
first floor and spoil warps and 
other stocks in process. We were 
faced with these problems when 
the writer visited another well-run 
mill and saw that this mill was 
using a new type of floor finish to 
protect their floors. 

This finish was a penetrating 
type of finish which could be used 
on either old or new floors, being 
absorbed into the wood thoroughly 
sealing the pores so that the oil 
and grease remained on the sur- 
face where it could be easily re- 
moved by the use of a brush-broom 
or mop. 

I realized that I had been living 
in my present home for 10 or 11 
years, and I do not think we have 
ever scrubbed the floors because 
our floors are finished with a var- 
nish type of finish, which is 
waxed, and apparently gave the 
same result as this new penetrat- 
ing wood finish. So we reasoned 
that, if we could use a sealing 
finish on our mill floors that did 
not leave a surface film which 
would quickly wear away, the 





same ease of cleaning could be ob- 
tained without the necessity for 
frequent scrubbings. Several years 
ago, we picked out a dozen de- 
partments throughout our mill 
group and applied this penetrating 
wood finish and found that it not 
only gave our floors a much better 
appearance but that the money it 
saved, by eliminating the need for 
frequent scrubbings, made it a 
good investment. 

We have since adopted this fin- 
ish in all of our departments, ex- 
cept those where an excessive 
amount of oil has been absorbed 
into the floor, making it impossible 
to apply this treatment. 

The method of applying this 
penetrating wood finish is a tailor- 
made proposition, and one should 
be guided by expert advice before 
attempting to use the system. We 
would suggest that any mill, con- 
templating treating their floors, 
should have the manufacturer of 
the finish make recommendations 
as to the method of application, 
etc. The life of the finish depends, 
of course, on the amount of traffic 
the floor is subjected to, but, in 
all circumstances, we have made 
money by its use. 

—-@}--- 
“American Cotton Handbook” 

American Cotton Handbook Com- 
pany, 303 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
has published “American Cotton Hand- 
book”, by Gilbert R. Merrill, Alfred R. 
Macormac and Herbert R. Mauers- 
berger. The book contains over 1,000 
pages and has chapters dealing with 
many phases of cotton manufacture, 
historical background, merchandising, 
testing, finishing, laundering, ete. It 
also contains a glossary of cotton man- 
ufacturing terms. Price in U. S. and 
Canada $4.80 and in other countries 
$6.00. 

* 
“Moisture Regains of 


Cotton Yarns” 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Na-. 


tional Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has published the second 
edition of “Moisture Regains of Cotton 
Yarns”, known as Commercial Stand- 
ard CS11-41, which has been accepted 
by the trade as the standard of prac- 
tice for determining invoice weights 
and adjustments of claims. It covers 
commerciai moisture regains for mer- 
cerized and unmercerized cotton yarns, 
definitions, method of test and toler- 
ances, and illustrates the manner in 
which manufacturers and distributors 
may guarantee compliance with the 
commercial standard. 
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The Worker is an Ambassador 


By W. M. MeLaurine, Secretary-Treasurer 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


THE WORKER is a traveling 

salesman in the industrial 
relations program of any organ- 
ization. He may be vocal and vi- 
brant or silent and solitary in his 
contacts with the public. But he 
carries a message in spite of him- 
self. 

There is nothing that can be 
done to keep him from carrying a 
message — impressionistic though 
it may be—it is an inescapable 
consequence of his relationship. 
Sinee it is an indisputable fact 
that he must be a salesman in the 
public relations program, there is 
but one fact that can and must be 
studied. 

What does he sell? What are 
the ideas he has about the indus- 
try that he consciously or uncon- 
sciously tells those with whom he 
comes in contact? Are they such 
that they build good will in the 
public mind for the business or- 
ganization, or do they build anti- 
social reflexes ? 

The average employer has never 
stopped to think that his employ- 
ees move in and out of varying 
social circles, in church and 
school and the market place. Their 
conversations, their clothes, their 
physical expressions, their philos- 
ophies all tell the story of indus- 
trial relations. 

Fifty people or five thousand 
circulating through a community 
tell quite an impressive story and 
the public, either consciously or 
unconsciously, is impressed by it. 
The worker is the living signboard 
depicting industrial relations. 

There is no greater opportunity 
in industrial organization to build 
public good will than through the 
employees. They are personal rep- 
resentatives with a vital, vibrant 
message. Industrial managers who 
are wise will use every legitimate 
and reasonable means to make ev- 
ery employee a salesman with a 
message of good will and enthu- 
siasm for the organization in 
which he works. 

They can do a job in public re- 


lations that no one else can and 
they can do it effectively and per- 
manently. 

This is a social world and the 
public is keenly sensitive to social 
expressions. Likewise, the public 
is keenly aware of communities 
and business organizations in 
which there is a lack of social 
manifestation. 

Since we are discussing the 
worker as a salesman in the pub- 
lic relations program, we must 
furnish him with the right kind of 
products to sell. 

The first thing that we put 
down on the list is that every 
worker is a human being. His job 
may be menial and purely physi- 
cal, his education and training 
may have been sadly neglected, 
his viewpoint on many things may 
be restricted and constricted—yet 
he still remains human and re- 
sponds to human treatment. His 
responses to kindness and cruelty 
are the same as those of workers 
in more skilled positions. His re- 
sponses may be different in ex- 
pression but his instinctive reac- 











THIS is the first of a series of 

short articles by Mr. McLau- 
rine, prepared especially for 
“Cotton”, discussing various 
phases of public and industrial 
relations work and problems of 
textile mills. 

The series is in keeping with 
the current, active policy of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in this sphere. 

It has been aptly said that a 
corporation’s public-industrial re- 
lations are four: those it employs; 
those it buys from; those it sells 
to; and its neighbors—that if each 
individual company in an indus- 
try maintains proper relations 
with these four groups, there will 
be no industry-wide “problem of 
industrial relations.” 

Certainly industrial relations 
and public relations are an indi- 
vidual matter with each mill, first 
of all. In this series, Mr. Mc- 
Laurine endeavors to show the 
importance of the worker, and 
other factors, in the making of a 
good or bad program of public 
and industrial relations. 
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tion is the same, that of approval 
or resentment. Humanity with all 
of its concomitant necessities 
stands knocking at the door of 
this re-awakened social frontier. 
Personality must be respected and 
rewarded with its just deserts. 

This means that with the prog- 
ress of the world those who con- 
tribute their labor must be recog- 
nized as making as great a:contri- 
bution to the welfare of the world 
as those who furnish management 
and money. 

Those who work constructively 
and efficiently and are deeply in 
sympathy with social progress 
have a right to comfortable living 
conditions, good working condi- 
tions and a rather definite assur- 
ance of economic security. Funda- 
mentally, these are the prime 
requisites for happiness and sat- 
isfaction in life. A good home, a 
good job, a good boss and an in- 
come sufficient to meet the rea- 
sonable needs of life are the fun- 
damental objectives and hopes of 
a great majority of people. 

Such conditions make _ good 
salesmen out of the workers. 
There are exceptions to all rules 
but the exceptions will be so few 
that the great majority will over- 
whelm the minority. 

Human kindness expresses it- 
self in human kindness. Inhuman- 
ity begets inhumanity. 

A man must believe in his or- 
ganization to be a good salesman. 
He must be loyal to it in all of 
his actions and expressions. Man- 
agement must provide for him 
those conditions that will inspire 
his loyalty and send him out as a 
salesman of goodwill, among all 
of the people with whom he 
comes in contact. 

The worker is the traveling am- 
bassador of good will or ill will 
in any public relations program. 
Management must realize this and 
appreciate the terrific handicap 
that any public relations program 
must have when the worker is 
selling ideas contrary to the ideas 
that build for respect and good 
will in the industry. 

Management must make ambas- 
sadors of good will out of its em- 
ployees. 
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O. Max Gardner, former governor of North Carolina, who presided at the farm- 


industry session. Everett R. Cook, of. Memphis, Tenn., who spoke in the absence of Lamar Fleming. Claudius Murchison, delivering 


his address as president of the Institute. 


Sumner H.  Slichter, of Harvard, a Thursday morning speaker. 


Institute Marks [5th Birthday 
with Constructive Program 


THE Cotton-Textile Institute celebrat- 

ed its 15th birthday with its an- 
nual meeting in New York City on Oc- 
tober 30 and 31, in a manner adequate- 
ly depicting its useful past, and with 
a program pointing to still greater con- 
structive service to its industry in the 
future. 

The convention was a six-ply affair, 
Starting with a pre-meeting conference 
of trade association executives on 
Wednesday, October 29. This co-ordi- 
nation conference, which has been held 
for the past several years under the 
auspices of the Institute, brings togeth- 
er the active executives in the diversi- 
fied list of associations serving various 
regional and functional divisions of 
the textile industry. It provides a 
clearing house for the discussion of 
ideas affecting these various groups. 

On Thursday morning, October 30, 
the second major attraction occurred, 
being the opening session of the Insti- 
tute’s convention. Goldthwaite H. Dorr, 
chairman of the board of the Institute, 
presided, introducing Dr. Claudius 
Murchison, president, who presented 
his annual address, dealing forcefully 


Snapshots by Robert W. Philip 


W. H. Suttenfield, Jr., of the American Yarn 
and Processing Company, Mt. Holly, N. C.. 
is shown here with three members of the 
Institute-Council activities, in this order: 
Miss Esther L. Devine, secretary in the In- 
stitute’s Washington office; Mss Virginia 
Jewel, fashion director of the Institute; and 
Ed Lipscomb, of Memphis, Tenn., advertising 
director of the National Cotton Council of 
America. 
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with problems currently facing the in- 
dustry, and reviewing the accomplish- 
ments and broadening of the Institute 
and its services during the past year. 

The other speaker at this session 
was Sumner H. Slichter, professor of 
business economics, Harvard Universi- 
ty, who brought the Institute members 
a message of strong optimism relating 
to prospective trends and tendencies of 
the post-war era. 

At luncheon on Thursday, there was 
a cotton style show, which served to 
present the latest fashions in cotton 
apparel and to introduce to the organ- 
ization’s members its new fashion di- 
rector, Miss Virginia Jewel, who staged 
the style show and described in a prac- 
tical way the activities and efforts of 
the fashion department. Of particular 
interest was evidence of the use of 
some of the coarser weaves of cottons 
having been adapted as style fabrics 
in women’s dresses and sports elothing. 

“Cementing the Interests of the Cot- 
ton Farmer and the Cotton Manufac- 
turer” was the theme of the fourth 
main function of the convention, the 
session on Thursday afternoon. AS 





chairman of this session, the Institute 
had secured O. Max Gardner, former 
governor of North Carolina, and he 
presented a group of three distinguished 
and qualified speakers on the subject. 

The first was Walter F. George, 
senior senator from Georgia, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
recognized as one of the nation’s lead- 
ing statesmen. Senator George, as did 
Chairman Gardner and the _ other 
speakers, emphasized the complete in- 
terdependence of the cotton farmer 
and the cotton manufacturer; each of 
the speakers likewise hailed the recent 
joining of efforts by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute and the National Cotton 
Council of America in creating the 
present unified efforts in behalf of the 
further promotion of cotton. 

Everett R. Cook, of Cook & Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., was the second 
speaker in the farmer-manufacturer 
forum, representing Lamar Fleming, 
Jr., originally scheduled for this ses- 
sion, who was unable to be present. 

Professor Jim Lipscomb, director of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
at Mississippi State College, was the 


a 
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During the Institute style show. 


of heavy cotton goods. 


third and final speaker on this panel, 
bringing the direct point of view of 
the grower into the discussions. 

The fifth function was a banquet, 
held on Thursday evening, in celebra- 
tion of the Institute’s 15th anniversary. 
At this affair the heavier problems and 
considerations were temporarily laid 
aside and with William N. Banks, of 
Grantville, Ga., who is president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, as toastmaster, everyone en- 
joyed the occasion to the fullest. 
Toastmaster Banks’ remarks were in 
themselves in the finest taste a source 
of pleasure; in addition, he called on 
several members of the industry for 
brief humorous talks, and all respond- 
ed nobly. Among these were Luther H. 
Hodges, W. M. MecLaurine, Russell T. 
Fisher, and Hugh Moss Comer. 

The sixth and concluding event was 
a session of the Institute on Friday 
morning, keyed to the theme, “Prob 
lems of the Emergency”. Dr. Murchi- 
son served as chairman. The first 
speaker was Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
president of Brookings Institute, rec- 
ognized as one of the country’s out- 


‘es 






First group, an interested member viewing three 
Second, Mrs. Claudius Murchison inspecting something modern 
in the first group has removed her outer coat revealing an attractive dress made of cotton 


standing economists. R. R. Guthrie, 
chief of the textile, clothing and equip- 
age division of OPM, was the second 
speaker, and Samuel R. Palmer, anoth- 
er OPM official, followed him; both 
discussed matters of current interest 
in connection with the national de- 
fense program and the part that tex- 
tile manufacturing and _ distribution 
play in it. 

It was, in all, perhaps the most nota 
ble convention of the Institute. The or- 
ganization is now in the strongest po- 
sition of its history. Plans started dur- 
ing the past year, particularly, have 
strengthened its effectiveness and 
broadened its spheres of activity, and 
every indication is for a greater in- 
crease in its service and effectiveness. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Institute following adjourn 
ment of the annual convention, the fol- 
lowing were elected to serve on the 
executive committee of the Institute for 
three-year terms: 

E. M. Philippi, American Thread 


Company, New York City; Scott Rus- 
sell, Bibb Mfg. Company, Macon, Ga.; 
red W. Symmes, Union-Buffalo Mills, 


a 





of the models showing costumes made 
in pajamas Third, one of the models 
fabrics 


Greenville, S. C.; and Donald M. Tan- 
sill, of Pepperell Mfg. Co., New York 
City. C. B. Hayes, Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
S. C., was named for a two-year term. 

G. H. Dorr, chairman; C. T. Mur- 
chison, president, and Paul B. Hal- 
stead, secretary-treasurer, were re 
elected. The new vice-presidents are: 
A. H. Crossman, Utica & Mohawk Cot- 
ton Mills, Utiea, N. Y., and William N. 
Banks, of Grantville Mills, Grantville, 
Ga., who is also president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, composed of the cotton-textile 
mills located in the South. 

The series of meetings attracted a 
sizable attendance. There were repre- 
sentatives from the selling agencies and 
other 
groups, aS well as from many of the 


converters and distributing 
associations in the industry, in addition 
to executives of textile mills. This lat 
ter group was not so large as it should 
have been, in Keeping with the impor- 
tance of the occasion. It is hoped that at 
future meetings of the institute, a much 
larger attendance of mill men will be 
present to get first-hand contact with 
the organization and enjoy its programs 





Intense concentration during the style show. The camera flashed prematurely, and so failed to record the ‘‘Heaven Sent costum: 


on which Harry L. Bailey, president of Wellington Sears Co., is so pre-occupied. 
Norman E. Horn, Charles A. Sweet, Norman Hope, and Henry S. Grew, Jr., At other 


Magruder Dent, Kemp P. Lewis, and Donald Woodard. 
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The others at the Wellington-Sears table are 


tables in the background may be seen 
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Southern Textile Association 
Meets at Erwin Clubhouse 


Discussion centers around cleaning in mill, safety, good 
housekeeping, training help and operation of third shift 


SAFETY, good housekeeping and cleaning in the mill were the main 

topics under discussion at the regular fall meeting of the Eastern 
North Carolina division of the Southern Textile Association, held at 
the clubhouse of the Erwin Cotton Mills in Durham, N, C., Saturday 
morning, October 18. George Gilliam, superintendent of Sterling Cot- 
ton Mills, Franklinton, N. C., served as chairman and conducted the 


major part of the discussion. 


G. H. Dunlap was introduced and 
told of some of the tests that are cur- 
rently being run under the joint aus- 
pices of The Textile Foundation, The 
Arkwrights and the Southern Textile 
Association, and invited all mill men 
to suggest further practical mill tests 
that should be included in the pro- 
gram. 


Cleaning in Picker Room 


Going into the regular laid-out pro- 
gram, Mr. Gilliam called on Vernon 
Kirkman of Erwin Cotton Mills to ex- 
plain his cleaning system as applied to 
machinery in the preparatory proc- 
esses, and Mr. Kirkman responded by 
saying that at his plant they clean out 
the pickers once every 8 hours, blow- 
ing out the eveners with compressed 
air and mopping the remainder of the 
machine. At this plant the cards are 
also mopped every 8 hours with a hand 
mop. He explained that the cards are 
oiled while they are running. 

The chairman was further interest- 
ed in Mr. Kirkman’s system in the 
picker room, so he added that they 
have 7 men working on the machines, 
which consist of 7 single-process pick- 
ers and a waste picker, and the clean- 
ing requires from 45 minutes to one 
hour of time with this number of men 
working. The cleaning work is done by 
the incoming shift, which stops off the 
machines as soon as time to go to 
work, clean and then start up and 
work on through, with the next shift 
cleaning up again before they start 
production. All work of cleaning is 
checked by the overseer or the assist- 
ant overseer. 

When asked about storage of surplus 
laps, Mr. Kirkman told of using lap 
trucks on which to store the laps, and 
the pickers keep ahead so that there is 
no loss of production at the cards by 
stopping off for nearly an hour to clean 
the pickers. 





Report and photos by John C. Fonville. 
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A member asked about the cleaning 
overhead and he was told that this 
part of the work is done on Saturday 
morning while the machinery is 
stopped off, the cleaning being done 
with compressed air. Someone else 
asked if any cleaning is done while 
the machinery is running and he was 
told that occasionally part of the mop- 
ping is done while the machinery is in 
motion. At this point the chairman in- 
quired about the cleaning of the mo- 
tors and Mr. Kirkman replied that 
there is one large motor in the picker 
room and the electrician cleans and 
lubricates it. 


Clean the Oil Holes 


The chairman then asked E. C. 
Horner of Oxford (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
his opinion, and he brought out that 
since the mills cannot get all of the 
supplies needed, because of the defense 
program, the mill should be cleaned 
from a maintenance standpoint and in 
line with this the cleaning out of the 
oil holes is very important. “They get 
stopped up with lint and most of the 
oil goes on the floor,” he said, “and 
often none of the oil goes into the 
bearings; lack of cleaning is beginning 
to tell on our machinery from the 
standpoint of wear and this affects 
production.” 


He went on to say that the mills 
should clean under the card doffer be- 
cause the comb knocks out trash and 
at stripping time the card web falls 
on the floor and gets in this trash— 
his plant makes a practice of sweeping 
under the doffer just before stripping 
time; they sweep alleys about twice a 
shift. This plant does not use com- 
pressed air for cleaning, but does the 
overhead cleaning with mops and 
brooms when the machinery is stand- 
ing; if the mill is running full time, a 
line of cards is stopped while this 
cleaning takes place. 


Cleaning and Safety 


Part of the question concerned the 
effect that cleaning has on the safety 
program, and Mr. Horner advised that 
in some instances the cleaning system 
has been entirely revised with a view 
to creating better safety conditions 
within the plant. “I would rather have 
a poor cleaning program with a good 
group of safety-minded men than to 
have just a group of men cleaning and 
waiting for an accident to happen,” he 
said, and went on to point out that the 
human relations angle is the most im- 
portant part of the safety program— 
“vou can guard the machines but not 
the men, and in safety the foreman 
plays a responsible part. The foreman 
must understand the men who are 
working for him; he must know the 
job; it is bad for the foreman to try 
to get a job done and not know the 
job himself. A lot of us don’t know 
anything about safety—we just know 
production and quality, but today safe- 
ty is just as important as either pro- 
duction or quality, and it is up to the 
foremen to analyze the job from the 
standpoint of safety, production and 
quality. He must lay the job out and 
then check back to see how it is being 
done. The foreman’s biggest mistake is 
overlooking the issue; if he sees a man 
doing something in an unsafe way, he 
should give this his attention right 
then.” 

Getting into the subject of cleaning 
drawing frames, Mr. Horner said that 





These men at Durham meeting are givin 


is reporting on some of the practical 


The Textile Foundation, 


nied undivided attention to G. H. 
tests that are being run under the ausp ces - 
The "Avirwrigthe and the Southern Textile Association . 


Dunlap, who 
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the drawing frames are brushed off 
with a broom on every creel, and the 
clearers are brushed, with the entire 
machines being mopped every 8 hours. 
Once a week the machines are cleaned 
with compressed air. Once a week the 
cork rollers and the top steel rollers on 
the back of the drawing frames are 
taken out and the bearings and saddle 
rods are cleaned, the bearings oiled 
and the bottom steel rolls brushed with 
a stiff brush. The oiler does this work, 
and according to the schedule, he can 
get one frame a day, but if he has 
time he might get two frames. 


Cleaning Roving Frames 


Mr. Kirkman was called on to de- 
scribe his method of cleaning the rov- 
ing frames and he gave the following 
information: The backs of the frames 
are cleaned every 24 hours, with every 
operator cleaning his own machine; 
the back of the machine is cleaned 
while the machine is running with a 
handful of strips or a mop and on the 
empty doff the operator picks the clear- 
ers. The compounds are cleaned on ev- 
ery shift, and the head ends and foot 
ends of the machines are cleaned also 
while on the empty doff, this being 
done three times a day with a brush. 
For overhead cleaning the machines 
are stopped off once a week, the room 
blown down and the machines are then 
picked off. 

A question from the chairman asked 
what effect would you say the lack of 
cleaning the ceiling has on the quality 
of the work, and to this Mr. Kirkman 
replied that a gust of air might blow 
the lint into the work and cause trou- 
ble. He then went on to explain that 
Sweeper plows are used for cleaning 
the floors after cleaning down over- 
head and that the room is swept also 
once every hour. 

Someone asked him how he took 
care of his surplus roving, so he de- 
scribed the use of roving bins with 
covers on them to protect the stock, 
adding that if lint accumulates be 
tween the roving and the spinning de- 
partments it is swept up. 

Another member wanted to get it 
straight about the cleaning of the rov- 
ing frames while the machines were 
running, and stated that about a third 
of a roving frame was considered haz- 
ardous. Mr. Kirkman then explained 
that the head end is cleaned while the 
machine is stopped and only the por- 
tion of the frame that is not hazard- 
ous is cleaned while it is running. En- 
larging on his system of cleaning ‘over- 
head, he described the use of a rubber 
hose having a long metal pipe on the 
end so that the ceiling could be 
reached with it, but rigged so that the 
flow of air could be controlled. 

Another member asked him if he has 


tried cleaning the backs of the roving 
frames with a broom, but he stated 
that this has not been done. In answer 
to another question Mr. Kirkman said 
that each operator picks his spindles 
on his own frame each shift while the 
machine is standing, and the shell rolls 
are oiled on the third shift on Friday 
night one week, and on Monday morn- 
ing before starting up the next week, 
alternating. The last shift takes the 
rolls out ready to be oiled one week, 
and the next week the first shift takes 
them out. 


Production Affected 


At this point, M. R. Harden of Er- 
win brought up the point of cleaning 
as it affects production, saying that he 
was very much interested in overhead 
cleaning, but that when this type of 
work is done the machinery has to be 
stopped off, and he wondered if any- 
one had considered how many men 
should be put on the job of cleaning 
so that the work could be finished 
quickly and let the machinery be start- 
ed up again; for instance, how many 
men should be used to clean if it re- 
quires one hour for one man to do the 
job, half an hour for two men, etc. 
The chairman said that the question 
involved here would be whether opera- 
tives would be taken from some other 
job to assist in this work. Mr. Harden 
said it might be advantageous to get 
the frame operatives to do some of the 
cleaning and give them an allowance 
for this type of work. 


Cleaning in Spinning 


There was no definite answer to the 
foregoing thoughts and W. T. Byrd of 
Erwin was called on to discuss clean- 
ing in spinning. Mr. Byrd thought it 
essential to have some sort of system 
for the operatives to follow in clean- 
ing, and have the schedule posted 
where all could see it, so that each op- 
erative on each shift would know ex- 
actly what part of the job he or she 
was supposed to do. He also empha- 
sized that no matter what the job is, 
the supervisor should see that condi- 
tions are safe so that the operatives 
will not become injured. 

E. G. Melver of Durham advised 
that his plant does not run three 
shifts; in his plant all machinery and 
motors are kept well oiled and the mo- 
tors are blown out every week. Also, 
cleaning at this plant is divided into 
one day cleaning, weekly cleaning, 
etec., according to the amount of clean- 
ing that is necessary, and dependent 
on the yarn numbers run, height of 
the ceiling, etc. His walls in the spin- 
ning room are cleaned from the floor 
up each week, the window sills are 
brushed off and the windows are 
washed once a week. 
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Floor Scrubbing Machines 


Mr. McIver brought out that from 
an economical standpoint it is better 
to have the floors scrubbed with an au- 
tomatic machine, and in his mill the 
floors are gone over about once every 
three weeks, but the sweepers get over 
just as often as possible, which 
amounts to about once every 45 min- 
utes in the spinning room. He said that 
good housekeeping ties in with the 
safety program, and if the floors are 
clean the overseer can see bottles, 
bolts, ete., on the floor and have them 
picked up before they cause injury to 
someone. Where oil or humidifiers 
leak, making the floor slippery, saw- 
dust or sand is applied. 

A question was asked on how to pre- 
vent accidents in the plant when the 
scrubbing machine is used, and Mr. 
MelIver advised that when the machine 
goes into a department the employees 
are notified so that they won’t come 
around a corner and run into it or 
slip on the damp floor that is being 
scrubbed. T. W. Mullen of Rosemary 
Manufacturing Company, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., said that he is interest- 
ed in the floor scrubbing machines be 
cause he believes in keeping the floors 
clean and asked for further informa- 
tion on the subject, especially with re- 
spect to the machine’s operation in 
both scrubbing and sucking up the wa- 
ter after scrubbing. Mr. McIver said 
that the machine in his plant scrubs 
and then it is turned around and run 
over the same portion of the floor and 
the machine sucks up the water. He 
has been using it for 2%, years, and 
reported that the machine gets the 
floors cleaner than handscrubbing. On 
a show of hands, there were several 
mills represented that use floor scrub- 
bing machines. 


Floor Preserver 


In line with floor cleaning, Arch 
Lyles of Roanoke Rapids said they 
have new floors in their plant that 
have been treated with a floor preserv- 
er, which protects the wood and pre 
vents oil and water penetrating the 
floor: as a result the floors are kept 
clean much easier. The floors that have 
been treated with the preserver are not 
scrubbed. but if grease gets on the 
floor, it is spot wiped. All of the blow- 
ing off is done in this plant when the 
machinery is stopped, with one person 
plowing off and another sweeping up; 
heads of frames and pulleys are 
cleaned twice daily with a brush. He 
said that his mill has overhead clean- 
ers so there is very little accumulation 
of lint overhead, but wires, etc., are 
wiped off twice weekly. Someone 
asked what advantage there is in hav- 
ing the floors treated with a floor pre- 
server, and Mr. Lyles said that for 
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one thing it looks better. 

Another man from this plant 
called on to enlarge on the subject of 
floors treated with a preserver; he Tfe- 
peated what Mr. Lyles had said, add- 
ing that no water has ever been on 
this floor. All trucks are equipped with 
rubber tires to assist in protecting the 
floor. Someone else asked if the pre- 
server could be applied satisfactorily 
to floors that have been in use for a 
long time, and would it be possible to 
eliminate scrubbing; the answer to this 
was “I think it would work okeh”. 


was 


Winding and Warping 


Mr. Harden called on to dis- 
cussed cleaning in winding and warp- 
ing. He said that they use high speed 
warpers and the sweeper makes a trip 
over the floor very often because if the 
floor is not clean a gust of wind will 
blow lint into the cones and cause bad 
work. The floors are also kept waxed 
so there will be no rough places to 
eatech flying lint. Twice a year the 
bakelite guides are taken out, washed 


was 


in powder and warm water to remove 
the grease and wax accumulated there 
from the cotton, and at the same time 
the guides in the creels are set. Sec- 
tion beams are kept waxed and clean 
at all times and overhead is blown 
down twice weekly. The winder opera- 
tive cleans the guides and boxes with 
a brush. The electrician takes care of 
the motor. Every 6 months the ma- 
chines are torn down, guides washed 
and fresh grease put in bearings, etc. 
Mr. Harden said that this department 
has never had a serious accident. 


Slashing and Weaving 


C. W. Howell of Erwin led the dis 
cussion on slashing and weaving, and 
he again called on Mr. Harden to dis- 
cuss cleaning in the slashing depart- 
ment. Mr. Harden said that he did not 
think you could use compressed air to 


these places are sticky from the size 
and steam, and every time they are 
blown off part of the waste and dirt 
remains there. He suggested the use 
of a mop or broom, and pointed out 
that the windows in this department 
have to be cleaned more often for the 
same reason. Between the slasher cyl- 
inder and the hood is cleaned with a 
broom because it is not as close as it 
formerly was, and the cleaning pre- 
vents lint from dropping into the warp 
while the machine is running. 

It was his opinion that the light 
bulbs and reflectors should be cleaned 
more often in the slasher room because 
of steam and size adhering to them. 
His slashers are equipped with a met- 
al hood and exhaust fan, and upon be- 
ing questioned he said that this does 
not keep the room any cleaner, but he 
is able to keep the hoods cleaner since 
they are metal, and this cleaning is 
done after every set has run out. 


Cleaning Reflectors 


One member reported having some 
slashers with hoods and some without 

there are no hoods on the high speed 
slashers, and the ceiling is about as 
dirty in one place as in another. The 
[-beams catch lint and have to be 
cleaned regularly. He also has found 
that it is necessary to clean the re 
flectors and windows more often, the 
reflectors being cleaned with a rag. 
The chairman asked if there was any 
other system of cleaning reflectors oth- 
er than to wipe them with a dry rag, 
and a mill man said that at his plant 
the reflectors are wiped with a dry rag 
regularly, and then about three times 
a year they are taken down ani! 
washed and dried because all of the 
film on them won’t come off when they 
are simply wiped with a dry rag. 

Mr. Howell said that at his plant 
they found that they were losing a lot 
of light so they took the reflectors and 
lamps down in the weave room and 
washed them, which increased the 


candlepower by 50 per cent. He added 
that the number of times the lamps 
should be cleaned will depend on the 
height of the ceiling. 

Another question was “What do you 
do with the size congealing in the pipes 
and in the sewer?” In answer to this 
a member said that once a week every- 
thing about the slasher is cleaned, size 
boxes are boiled out and the hot water 
run into the sewer, and valves are left 
open. This brought up the question of 
taking up the size on the floor around 
the slashers to remove a safety hazard. 
The answer to this was that it depends 
on where the size falls and how busy 
the slasher man is. If the size falls on 
the metal cover under the slasher it 
will remain there for several hours, or 
until the slasher man gets time to get 
it up, but if it falls on the floor where 
it might cause someone to slip, it is 
taken up immediately, and the damp 
spot covered with sand or sawdust. 


Cleaning Humidifiers 


Getting into the weaving depart- 
ment, J. J. Hyder of Eno Cotton Mills, 
Hillsboro, N. C., was called on; he 
said that they try to divide the clean- 
ing between each shift. Windows and 
lamps are cleaned weekly, and looms 
are brushed off when the warp runs 
out—no compressed air is used in the 
weave room for blowing off because it 
may blow oil into the goods. This is on 
combed broadcloth. The foreman on the 
following shift checks the preceding 
shift to see if all the cleaning work 
has been done. This plant uses atom- 
izer-type humidifiers and the pipes are 
cleaned off every day. It was said 
that these are easier to keep clean than 
the big heads because there is nothing 
about them to clean except to keep the 
pipes brushed off. 

Still another member _ reported 
cleaning the humidifiers each week by 
brushing down, wiping the drums off, 
and the doors are opened and slime 
removed. Other than that the humidi- 





Another view of STA men at Durham meeting. T. W. Mullen of Rosemary has the floor. 


clean the ceiling and walls in the 
slasher room all the time because 
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fiers are not disturbed unless they 
give trouble. One member said that all 
of his humidifier cleaning is done on 
the first shift; they are of the latest 
type and are giving good _ service. 
Serubbing is also done on the first 
shift by hand. Everything is kept off 
the floors if possible from the stand- 
point of safety, and stands are kept 
available to hold pop bottles. 


More on Floor Scrubbers 


The discussion again turned to floor 
scrubbing machines, P. B. Parks, Sr., 
of Erwin, reported that the machines 
in use at their plants are giving sat- 
isfactory service, they do the work 
better than by hand scrubbing, leave 
less water on the floor and another ad- 
vantage is that there are less men to 
supervise. W. V. Byers of Erwin said 
that there are several good compounds 
that can be used with the machines 
for cleaning, in connection with a wire 
broom in the machine; the machine 
covers a large area, and it is possible 
to get in a room and get out in a hur- 
ry when the machine is employed— 
the machines are used more often 
where the traffic is heavier. He point- 
ed out that their plants trade in the 
machines every year in order to keep 
them in good condition, but there is 
very little mechanical trouble from 
the machine. He said they are avail- 
able in various sizes depending on the 
job they are to do, and some of the 
machines are self-propelled. 

Mr. Byers further said that he was 
very much in favor of good house- 
keeping. His plants use compressed air 
to clean the looms when the warp runs 
out, and the drop wires are blown out 


at regular intervals. He told of using 
a rolling stage for cleaning the ceilings 
in mills having sawtooth roof con- 
struction. 

Mr. Harden was asked about floor 
scrubbing compounds; he mentioned 
that they are divided into two classes, 
solvents and soap scrubbing powders, 
and either one can be secured from 
the same supplier, he said. The main 
difference, he pointed out, is that with 
the solvent the ingredients must be 
given a few minutes to work on the 
dirt and grease and then let the ma- 
chine scrub and take up the water, 
whereas with the soap compound the 
scrubbing can be done immediately. 

Mr. Mullen thought that the mills 
are not staying abreast of the times 
from the standpoint of cleaning, and 
said that cleaning has so much to do 
with safety and quality, and people 
will do better work in a clean room. 

Again Mr. Parks went back to the 
subject of floor scrubbing machines to 
add that when they are used, it is nec- 
essary to have a source of power, sew- 
er outlet for the dirty water, and a 
trunk to earry hot water for the ma- 
chine, 

One member said that he uses soap 
and a cloth to wash the walls of the 
rooms occasionally because it makes 
the room look so much cleaner. 


Training Operatives 


Discussion turned to the training of 
help in the plant, with D. F. Lanier 
of Oxford (N. C.) Cotton Mills saying 
that the overseer gives the new em- 
ployee all the assistance he can, tell- 
ing him how to work, dress and how 
to work safely. Some of the employees 
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Meeting of AATCC Committee on Color 
Fastness of Olive Drab 


The special committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, organized to co-operate 
with the United States Government in 
an investigation for the purpose of im- 
proving the general color fastness of 
the woolen and worsted olive drab uni- 
form fabrics, held a meeting at the 
Chemist’s Club in New York recently. 

Approximately 500 samples were ex- 
hibited representing 150 different dye 
combinations which had been given 
weather tests of 10, 20 and 30 days at 
the Lowell Textile Institute under the 
direct supervision of B. A. Ryberg, as- 
sociate director of research for the 
AATCC, Sixteen samples of recent de- 
liveries of O.D. fabrics received from 
the Quartermaster Depot and weather 
tested were included in the exhibit. 
The exhibit was carefully examined by 


the committee members and several 
other invited guests who had co-operat- 
ed in the preparation of samples used 
in this test. It was unanimously agreed 
that the O.D. fabrie samples submitted 
by the Quartermaster Depot and 
weather tested, indicated a very real 
need for improvement. All of these 
samples were badly faded and the ma- 
jority showed undesirable changes in 
shade. The process of comparison and 
elimination was used to reduce the 150 
dye combinations submitted, to 5 that 
appeared to give the most desirable 
fading characteristics in the 10, 20 and 
30 day weather tests. Of the 5 selected, 
4 were eliminated for the present be- 
cause of some question as to the avail- 
ability of some of the dyes used. 

The committee then proposed that a 
commercial piece of fabric should be 
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are started off as sweepers and they 
are asked to learn to doff or run a ma- 
chine. He said that the average cost 
per trained operative is fifty-five dol- 
lars, and if the operative is not trained 
by the time this amount of money is 
spent, they wonder if the overseer has 
done his duty. He has trained 57 op 
eratives this year and only lost two 
of them. His spinners learn to spin in 
5 to 6 weeks. 


Third Shift Supervision 


On the subject of supervision for the 
third shift, a member said that the 
overseer is held responsible, and he is 
allowed to pick the men under him 
that are to be responsible to him for 
the third shift. One man wanted to 
know if any effort is being made to 
transfer some of the day help to the 
third shift, and a member said that 
some of this is done. 

Mr. Lanier reported that his third 
shift does work that compares favor- 
ably with the other shifts from a qual- 
ity standpoint, because they have been 
eareful to select good men to supervise 
this shift; some of his employees have 
preferred the third shift to either of 
the other two and the mill has been 
glad to let them work at that time if 
they wish. 

One man said that his plant had 
tried to run a third shift in the card 
room, but it took so long for the first 
shift to get things straightened out 
again that this shift was discontinued. 
but Mr. Byrd reported having excel- 
lent help on his third shift and getting 
satisfactory results from the work. 

Others said that their third shift 
work is satisfactory. 


prepared using the dye formula select- 
ed and exposed to weather for 10, 20 
and 30 days along with samples sub- 
mitted by the Quartermaster Depot. It 
was also agreed that one of the next 
best dye combinations should be made 
up into a commereial fabric and tested 
at the same time, 


Committee members present were: Chair- 
man, L. A. Olney, director of research for 
the AATCC; Secretary, B. A. Ryberg, asso- 
ciate director of research for the AATCC 
Representing textile manufacturers: Alex 
Morrison, American Woolen Co.; Johen N. 
Dalton, Pacific Mills: Hugh Christison, Ar 
lington Mills: Werner von Bergen, Forstmann 
Woolen Co.; Roland E. Derby, M. T. Stevens 
& Sons Co.; Paul N. Otto, Botany Worsted 
Mills; Robert O. Dietz, Marshall Field & Co.; 
Jack Anderson, Peerless Woolen Mills Rep 
resenting dyestuff manufacturers: Daniel P 
Knowland, Geigy Co., representing Swiss dy¢ 
interests; Warren J. Zinck, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.: Wm. R. Moorhouse, Na 
tional Aniline & Chem. Co.; Henry E. Miull- 
son, Caleco Chemical Co. Div. of American 
Cyanamid; E. Appeltofft, General Dyestuff 
Corporation. Representing the Quartermaster 
Depot: Frank M. Steadman, Captain, Q.M.C., 
Assistant. Invited guests: H. P. Selya, Saga 
more Color & Chem. Co.;: J. W. Monks 
Poughkeepsie Dvestuff Corp.: C. H. A 
Schmitt. Sandoz Chemical Works. Ine.; J. C 
Tebbetts. American Aniline Products, Inc.; 

. A. Morrison. Ciba Co., Inec.: O. C. Bar- 
tenbach, Zinsser & Co. Representing the Phil- 
adelphia Naval Depot: L. Zoole, chief chemt- 
ist, and W. Cranmer, assistant. 
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Piedmont Division STA Meets 


THE PIEDMONT division of the Southern Textile Association held the 

regular fall meeting at the Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., Sat- 
urday morning, October 4, with Marshall Dilling of A. M. Smyre Manu- 
facturing Company presiding in place of B. M. Bowen of Salisbury (N. 
C.) Cotton Mill, the divisional chairman who was unable to attend. A 
representative of one of the leading textile machinery manufacturers 
spoke for a few minutes on the reclamation of machinery parts to be 
used as supplies, inasmuch as certain supplies are now difficult to get. 
G. H. Dunlap, who is conducting test work in cotton textile plants under 
the supervision of the Southern Textile Association, told of some of the 
tests that are now underway, and invited suggested tests from those 
present so that he could begin work on them. 


In line with the discussion on re- 
clamation of mill parts, Lee Hanna of 
Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills asked, 
“What is the best method of getting 
supplies repaired—to take the part to 
the supply room and let them collect, 
having them all welded and’ repaired 
later, or to have that part repaired in 
the shop at once?” W. A. Hunt, of 
Carter Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., replied 
that it is best to “have the part weld- 
ed and if possible painted and put 
back in the supply room. If you let 
the part lay around it will get lost and 
still further broken. I think the part 
should be repaired at once.” 


Repairing Broken Parts 


Mr. Dilling did not agree in full with 
the foregoing method, but considered 
that the broken part should be sent to 
the shop immediately, so that it would 
not become lost, and let the machine 
shop get an accumulation of parts of 
the same kind and then go ahead and 
fix them all at once. Sending the brok- 
en parts to the machine shop each day 
would keep them from getting lost or 
broken beyond repair, but the machine 
shop should be permitted to regulate 
its own schedule of repair and welding 
work, instead of stopping to fix one 
each of several different parts. 

Another member reported, “We take 
the broken part to the supply room as 
it is broken and the broken pieces are 
tied together with a string so they 
won’t get lost, and in this way the 
part can be fixed better. When a part 
on a machine breaks, we put on a new 
part first in order to get the machine 
to running again quickly, and then 
have the part taken to the supply 
room, From the supply room the parts 
go to a box and then to the shop, and 
after being fixed they are painted and 
taken back to the supply room.” 

“So far we have been able to keep a 
few extra parts on hand,” said S. M. 
Cauble of Trenton Cotton Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., “and as the part breaks 
a new one is put on, and the mechanic 
repairs the broken part when he gets 
time and sends it back to the supply 
room. Later on we may have to let 





Reported by John C. Fonville. 
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the machine stand while the broken 
part is being repaired.” 

A question injected asked for the 
best method of reclaiming worn or 
broken parts, and to this Mr. Cauble 
replied that “if a part is worn or brok- 
en and you cannot weld it or build up 
on it, I don’t see very much way to 
fix it. When a stud is worn, we build 
it up with an acetylene torch and then 
turn it down to the original size.” Mr. 
Dilling said that in the last few years 
a good many ideas have been devel- 
oped for reclaiming worn or broken 
parts, and mentioned a method called 
“metallizing’’, which he explained as a 
system of spraying liquid metal on the 
part to build it up, and then turning it 
down to the proper size. 

A member said that his plant is us- 





Mr. Dilling 


ing this method and that it is quite 
satisfactory, and suggested that if the 
steel studs are case-hardened that they 
will last much longer, but that it is 
necessary to use a grinding wheel to 
turn the part down after it has been 
case-hardened. He said that by this 
treatment the part does not rust, and 
reported that his plant has its own 
equipment for doing all of the work. 

Mr. Dilling wanted to know if it 
would pay a small mill to purchase the 
equipment and do its own work, but 
the member was not in a position to 
answer this question, so Mr. Dilling 
brought out that many times a large 
plant will find it profitable to purchase 
a certain type of equipment, whereas 
a small mill will not. 

A further point on the reclaiming of 
parts came from another member who 





said, “‘We do some cutting in two and 
turning around, such as cutting a 
piece off and welding a piece onto it, 
and sometimes this works satisfactori- 
ly, like on shafting.” 

At this point the discussion drifted 
off on the subject of priorities with 
mill men and associate members taking 
an active part and each telling what he 
had learned on this question. A. D. 
Carter of Carter Mills, Lincolnton and 
A, B. Carter, Inc., said that his com- 
pany belongs to the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and that this or- 
ganization has rendered him a valuable 
service in getting his priority rating 
straightened out in Washington. 


Controlled Draft Drawing 


A question on the prepared list was 
“What is the difference in yarn made 
from single process roving using con- 
trolled draft drawing as compared 
with the two-process regular type 
drawing, both kinds of drawing being 
equal in mechanical condition?” A 
member reported that his present con- 
nection has no controlled draft draw- 
ing, but that the plant where he was 
formerly employed did have it, and 
they found that the yarn was not as 
even as with the controlled type of 
drawing as with the conventional type 
because there are less doublings in the 
controlled type, there being 36 dou- 
blings on the conventional drawing and 
only 16 on the controlled type. 

“T think his idea and theory are 
right,” said W. E. Hammond of Bal- 
four (N. C.) Mills, “fewer doublings 
give more uneven yarn.” Mr. Dilling 
advised that he has put in controlled 
draft drawing and also new combers, 
his set-up being breaker drawing and 
lap machine and combers and lap ma- 
chine and then controlled draft draw- 
ing. His variation from the finished 
drawing is showing up one-half what 
it did before installing the controlled 
draft drawing. Mr. Cauble has also 
installed controlled draft drawing and 
some new combers, and gave the fol- 
lowing report: “Talking about doubl- 
ings, we get doublings on the breaker 
drawing. It goes from the cards to 
conventional drawing and we are using 
8 ends up on conventional drawing and 
then lap winder with 20 ends up and 
then combers and lap winder with 20 
ends up and then it goes to the con- 
trolled draft drawing. We have not 
had it long enough to tell much about 
it, but so far we like it very much.” 

Mr. Hammond stuck to his former 
point and said that when you cut out 
the doublings he thought that you also 
cut out the even yarn, and that the 
more doublings you have the more 
evenness there is. Mr. Hunt brought 
out that several years ago “we used to 
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put learners on the drawing, but now 
we know that this is the most import- 
ant place to even the yarn. I agree with 
Mr. Hammond—here’s where you get 
even numbers, quality and good yarn.” 

“I agree with Mr. Hammond that 
doublings are good,” said Mr. Dilling, 
“but you can overdo it and the cotton 
will be overworked and worked to 
pieces so that it will be just like waste, 
and that’s why we have springs in our 
cans in the combed yarn mills” [to 
help get the stock out of the cans after 
the stock has been worked so much and 
pulls to pieces. ] 

It was brought out that some of the 
unevenness is caused by starting up 
the cards [putting up end] too soon 
after stripping, and a member said that 
the place to correct for unevenness is 
in the picker room, and that at his 
plant only 92 per cent of laps are with- 
in tolerance. He has the lap meter and 
a synchronizer on his pickers, but said 
that in their case the synchronizer op- 
erates on a delayed action, which 
throws some of the laps off tolerance. 

Going back to the discussion on con- 
trolled draft, Mr. Dilling said, “We 
are going to continue to put in con- 
trolled draft. We have got to get away 
from some of the expensive methods. 
A man asked me if I had put in long 
draft slubbers—he did not like them— 
I told him that we had put them in 
because it is essential to cut down on 
the cost. Mills without long draft wil) 
not be in the running, and we have got 
to install them whether we like it or 
not.” 


Long Draft 


Mr. Cauble said that one of his 
friends, who had put in long draft in 
the carding and spinning rooms, report- 
ed a 15 per cent increase in breaking 
strength and a much smoother yarn. 

“We realize that our mill is old,” 
said Mr. Carter, “and when you fellows 
put in long draft it is going to make 
the rest of us put it in too. When this 
thing is over, the man that stays in 
business will be the one with modern 
mill.” 

Mr. Cauble again reported on what 
a man had told him, and said that this 
plant has increased the _ breaking 
strength by putting in long draft in 
the card room, and decreased the num- 
ber of doublings, “but the mill was 
running good when I was there.” 

It was Mr. Carter’s opinion that a 
weaving mill can get by with a lot of 
things that a yarn mill can’t, and Mr. 
Dilling also said that a loom “will cov- 
er up a multitude of sins, and so will 
plied yarn.” 


Costs on X-Model 


The next question was “What is the 
best method of obtaining a correct 


check on X-Model looms when running 
at high speed?” The man that asked 
the question was absent and there was 
some confusion as to the interpretation 
of the word “check”, Mr. Hammond 
considered that the man wanted to 
know about cost and production, and 
said that “We know the difference in 
percentage of production. It lowers the 
labor cost, but the amount depends on 
the loom stops, etc. I think the supply 
cost on the X-Model is higher than on 
slower looms. My cost, figured on a 
period of 9 months, is 2.93 cents per 
loom per hour, and this includes cost 
of running, supplies, ete. Of course 
much depends on the number of har- 
ness, speed, étc., but cost per loom per 
hour is approximately 3 cents.” 

J. H. Burgess of Marion (N. C.) 
Manufacturing Company interpreted 
the question as meaning “how to check 
the shuttle”, and he said that the same 
principle of checking the shuttle ap- 
plied as on the slower looms, by keep- 
ing the heel spring with the proper 
tension, using the check strap, etce., 
would apply to the X-Model also. One 
man asked if it isn’t true that it is 
necessary to keep the loom in better 
mechanical condition when running at 
high speeds, and Mr. Burgess agreed 
that this was correct, and Mr. Dilling 
added that this was true of any textile 
machine, 

Going into a discussion of shuttle 
life on the X-Model loom, Mr. Ham- 
mond said that he gets 11.92 months 
per shuttle, based on 102 operating 
hours per week. Mr. Burgess brought 
out that when the mills were running 
only one shift, the shuttles would last 
from 12 to 18 months, but that the life 
of the shuttles are very much shorter 
on the three shift basis, and not in pro- 
portion to life on one shift. This was 
attributed to the human element of 
passing the buck, three different loom 
fixers setting or fixing the loom three 
different ways, ete. To this Mr. Dill- 
ing added that it is difficult to place 
responsibility when three men are run- 
ning a section. 


Long Draft Roving 


It was suggested by one member that 
some discussion be held on long draft 
in the card room, and Walter Danhoff 
of Gaffney (S. C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany was called on. He reported hav- 
ing 8x4 Saco Lowell frames with Whit- 
in long draft attachment, making 3.15 
hank roving and 30s warp, double in 
spinning; he runs 2-process drawing 
of 60 grains each. This mill has long 
draft on roving frames and in spin- 
ning, using a 21 draft on speeders. On 
the 4-roll spinning the draft is 22, and 
the yarn goes into 80x80 goods. 

The chairman asked which would be 
the most beneficial, long draft in the 
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card room or in the spinning room. 
One man said that it “is six of one and 
half-dozen of another; if you must cut 
down on cost, then do both.” Mr. Dan- 
hoff considered that “it depends on 
what you need and what you have to 
have’, whereupon Mr. Dilling brought 
out that it cost less in carding to in- 
stall long draft. 


Irrigated Cotton 


At this point Mr. Hammond wanted 
to know if anyone present had experi- 
ence processing irrigated cotton, and 
said that he could tell the difference in 
irrigated cotton and rain-grown cotton 
when he tried to size it. Mr. Dilling 
told of some irrigated cotton being 
sold as Delta cotton sometime ago, and 
said that provision has now been made 
so that Delta cotton is labeled so that 
it can be identified. He explained that 
the irrigated cotton and Delta cotton 
do not dye alike or spin alike, and if 
the two are mixed there will be trouble 
not only in the processing, but in the 
dyeing, inasmuch as both cottons do 
not dye alike and will cause streaky 
goods. He suggested that some of this 
irrigated cotton may find its way to the 
print cloth mills, and become mixed 
with rain-grown cotton, causing trouble 
and cautioned the mills to be on the 
look-out for it. Mr. Hammond agreed 
with Mr. Dilling on the dyeing problem 
of irrigated and rain-grown cotton, and 
said that it also gives trouble in card- 
ing and that he has tried to lower the 
ecard production to compensate for the 
bad running work, but even this did 
not help it. It was brought out, how- 
ever, that the main trouble is not with 
irrigated cotton or rain-grown cotton, 
but in the mixing of the two. 

Mr. Dilling said that several years 
ago his plant purchased some irrigated 
cotton and one Monday morning he 
was unable to start up the combers. 
He tried everything possible, even to 
turning steam in the mill, but still the 
combers would not run; he had 20 men 
on 20 combers. Later in the week the 
wind started to blow so he opened all 
of the windows in the plant and let 
the wind pass through, and the comb- 
ers started up very well on the irrigat- 


ed cotton. 
Filling Winder 


Discussion next took place on re- 
winding filling, and one man said that 
his plant is experimenting with the 
Whitin-Schweiter automatic filling 
winder, and that they find the yarn 
does not slough-off or kink and that 
they get 50-60 per cent more yarn on 
the bobbin. This plant is running 
warp twist in the filling, spinning it on 
a 2-inch ring, which builds a package 
that helps to offset the additional cost 
of rewinding. 
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Presenting the winning papers at Pinehurst. 


é These snapshots, during the inter-sectional paper contest Friday afternoon, show, 
left to right, Dr. Carl Z. Draves, president of the association, who presided; Charles A. Seibert, reading the Philadelphia section 
paper, which won second prize; P. J. Wood, presenting the New York section entry, which received the first prize; and Perrin 


N,. Collier, reading the entry of the Southeastern section, of which he is chairman, which won third prize. 


AATCC Meets at Pinehurst 


A PROGRAM of timely and practical 

value, entertainment of the high- 
est order, and an unanticipated attend- 
ance of nearly 800 members and guests 
—in a delightful setting and with gen- 
erally perfect weather—made the 21st 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists an unqualified success. 

The convention was held at The 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., on 
Friday and Saturday, October 31 and 
November 1, with the Piedmont Sec- 
tion, the largest group of the organiza- 
tion in the South, as hosts. There was 
sufficient of technical information, 
sports and other entertainment to 
please the requirements of everyone 
who attended. 

An outstanding feature of the con- 
vention was the intersectional paper 
contest, wherein each of the eight sec- 
tions comprising the organization 
throughout the country is invited to 
submit a technical paper in a contest 
which is judged by a committee repre- 
senting each section. This feature was 
begun at the annual convention in New 
York in 1940, and was so successful 
that it was repeated this year at Pine- 
hurst. Seven of the sections participat- 
ed—the Midwest Section being the lone 
absentee. 


Intersectional Contest Winners 


This contest was held as the first 
Session of the convention on Friday 
afternoon, and was one of the high 
spots of the program. The subjects of 
the papers covered a wide range of 
technical topics and all were ably pre- 
sented. The friendly competition in the 
contest was notable. This year, the 
winners selected by the committee of 
judges were: 

First Prize: New York Section; 
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“Cotton Fabric Construction in Rela- 
tion to Water Resistance’, presented 
by P. J. Wood, of Royce Chemical Com- 
pany, Carlton Hill, N. J. 

Second Prize: Philadelphia Section; 
“Testing Vat Dyed Cotton for Fastness 
to Hypochlorite Bleach”, presented by 
Charles A. Seibert, of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Third Prize: Southeastern Section; 
“Progress Report on the Preparation 
and Processing of Domestic Flax”, 
presented by Perrin N. Collier, vice- 
president and director of research, 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Friday night, the Piedmont Section 
staged a most entertaining vaudeville 
show for the visitors in the Carolina 
Theatre. 


New Hosiery Session 


On Saturday morning, there were 
technical sessions, the first, on “Tex- 
tiles and National Defense”, running 
eoncurrently with a session on Hosiery. 
In the session on national defense, 
there were representatives from the 
procurement divisions of the Army and 
the Navy—Lieut. Colonel Vere Painter, 
of Philadelphia, and Lieut. R. G. Buck 
—to discuss the needs of the armed 
forces for textiles. Other speakers at 
this session included D. H. Powers, of 
Rohm and Haas Company, Winn W. 
Chase, associate editor of “Textile 
World”, both of whom spoke of the 
art of industry in the defense pro- 
gram, and Milton Harris, director of 
research for The Textile Foundation, 
who discussed the production of wools 
of unusual properties through modifi- 
eation of their chemical structures. 

The hosiery session, conducted for 
the first time at this convention, was 
in charge of T. R. Smith, and drew a 
large attendance of members especial- 








ly interested in hosiery problems—with 
a well-rounded list of authoritative 
speakers. 

The third and final session on Sat- 
urday morning was a brief clinic on 
light-fading, in charge of President 
Carl Z. Draves. 

Golfing and other sports occupied 
many of the delegates on Saturday aft- 
ernoon. The convention was concluded 
with the annual banquet on Saturday 
evening, under the auspices of the 
Piedmont Section, with Douglas C. 
Newman, of Charlotte, as toastmaster. 
The featured speakers were Carl Z. 
Draves, the retiring president of 
AATCC; W. M. McLaurine, secretary- 
treasurer, American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, who introduced 
Clyde R. Hoey, former Governor of 
North Carolina; and Samuel L. Hayes, 
of Charlotte, general convention chair- 
man for the Piedmont section. L. M. 
Boyd, chairman of this section, pre- 
sented a handbag and briefcase to 
Harold C. Chapin, national secretary ; 
and Mr. Newman presented to Mr. 
Hayes, for the section, a token of ap- 
preciation for his efforts in connection 
with the convention. 

Golf and other prizes were an- 
nounced at the banquet. For members, 
T. Larsen, Milton Harris and Dan 
Rion were low gross winners in golf; 
and G. R. Murphy, C. O. Stevenson and 
J. W. Ivey low net winners. For visi- 
tors, W. B. Uhler, G. G. McComb and 
Jack Crosland won low gross prizes; 
and Percy Blackman, E. Kreswetter, 
and George Reid, low net awards. In 
the skeet shoot, A. P. Gumaer, M. E. 
Hunter, and W. B. Griffin were win- 
ners. There was a long list of other 
prizes, awarded by draw, supplied 
through the courtesy of members of the 
Piedmont Section. 
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**Cotton”’ Snapshots at the A. A. T. C. C. Annual Convention at Pinehurst 
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Photos by Kobert W. Philip 
Snapshots at Pinehurst: Ton row: W. M. McLaurine introducing Governor Hoey; Charles H. Stone; Governor Clyde L. Hoey; 
Douglas C. Newman, toastmaster, Samuel L. Hayes, convention chairman, President Carl Z. Draves, and Professor Louis O. Olney 
Second row: Eari Constantine, Mrs. W. R. Moorhouse, and Mr. Moorhouse; Colonel Vere Painter, Mrs. R. E. Rose, and Dr. Rose 
Third row: Toastmaster Newman, Chairman Hayes, Thomas R. Smith, the new president: L. M. Boyd, Piedmont chairman, presenting 
Harold C. Chapin, national secretary, with a handbag and brief case with the compliments of the Piedmont section. 
Fourth row: Joseph P. Kelley, Virgil Hartquist and George Urlaub, who spoke at the Hosiery Session; Albert J. Royce, J. P. Conaway 
and Leon P. Brick; Walter Hadley, of Chattanooga, and John J. Sokolinski caught in a lobby conference 
Fifth row: Max Ritter, of Philadelphia, with a group of friends; Fletcher L. Kibler, Mrs. Kibler and A. J. Kelly, 


and Dr Raphael B. Eupp, in an unposed shot of how an outstanding southern finisher relaxes at Pinehurst. 


of Chattanooga 
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National Association Meets 


im Boston. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
was held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., October 9. Russell T. 
Fisher was re-elected as president for 
the ensuing year. 

Other officers elected included: C. F. 
Broughton, treasurer of Wamsutta 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., and Ralph 
C. Perkins, treasurer of Pilgrim Mills, 
Fall River, as vice-presidents re-elect- 
ed. W. Emerson Barrett, treasurer of 
Maverick Mills, East Boston, and Law- 
ton S. Brayton, assistant treasurer, 
Sagamore Manufacturing Company, 
Fall River, were elected directors for 
three years. Three directors were re- 
elected for the same length of time as 
follows: Albert H. Crossman, presi- 
dent, Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Utica, N. Y.; R. C. Dick, treasurer 
and general manager, Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company, Salem; J. 
Frank Morrissey, treasurer, Inter- 
laken Mills, Fiskeville, R. I. 

Mr. Fisher, in his annual report, told 
of the activities of the association dur- 
ing the past year and advised that the 
association has been in close contact 
with procurement agencies in the de 
fense program and on occasion has as- 
sisted in revision of specifications to 
insure more adequate supplies. A num- 
ber of surveys have also been made to 
collect information needed by O.P.M. 
in the development of schedules for 
procurement, which work included lo- 
cating idle spindles and determining 
the amount of available production for 
new demands. 

Reporting for the cotton committee, 
Benjamin P. Whitney said that mills 
in the New England section had con- 
Sumed more cotton during the past 
year than in any time since 1929, and 
that the consumption of 1,147,000 bales 
by the plants in that section was “very 
gratifying”. Milan Hatch, manager of 
the association’s freight bureau, re- 
ported the abandonment during the 
year of practically all coastwise steam- 
ship service to New England, because 
of diverting of ships for defense pur- 
poses. “All-rail routing will be benefi- 
cial in much quicker delivery of cot- 
ton,” he stated, “but will cause a large 
increase in freight costs.” 

The report was made that group 
meetings for overseers were continued 
under the auspices of the association 
for the past year, with the series di- 
vided into classes of overseers of card- 
ing, spinning, warp preparation and 
weaving, and that the meetings would 
be continued in the ensuing year. 
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October 9 


Brigadier General C. L. Corbin, 
chief of the supply division of the Of- 
fice of Quartermaster General spoke be- 
fore the meeting, explaining the work 
and needs of the department as con- 
cerns textiles. He said, “in the procur- 
ing of textiles and clothing . . . speci- 
fication is a first consideration. The 
Philadelphia Depot has an experimen- 
tal textile laboratory which I believe 
is the best equipped textile laboratory 
in the country. We have on duty there 
not only officers but many civilians 
who are graduates of the textile 
schools and who understand and 
know textiles and who are competent 
to discuss specifications, changes in 
specifications, or the reasons why our 
specifications are as stringent as they 
are.” General Corbin went on to ex- 
plain that the national defense is 
using about 40 per cent of the capacity 
of the combed yarn industry, but that 
since this industry is operating about 
40 per cent above normal, the civilian 
trade is receiving about the same 
amount. 

Ralph E. Loper, industrial engineer, 
delivered an address on price control, 
in which he pointed out that “since 
mills making yarns or making staple 
plain fabrics can change their yarn 
count and their construction over a 
fairly wide range without serious loss 
in productive efficiency, it should be 
fairly obvious that prices must be set 
so that the earnings per spindle and 
loom will be fairly uniform through- 
out the range of yarn counts and cloth 
construction. If this is not done, there 
will be a strong incentive for mills to 
shift their production to the more 
profitable constructions and yarn 
counts, and some essential products 
will become increasingly scarce in the 
market.” 

a oe 


Gaston County STA 
Meets September 19 

The Gaston County Division of the 
Southern Textile Association held the 
regular fall meeting in the assembly 
hall of the Boy Scouts headquarters in 
Gastonia, N. C., September 19, with 
H. G. Winget, superintendent of Vic- 
tory and Winget Miils of Textiles, 
Inc., presiding in his capacity as chair- 
man. 

T. P. Morris made a brief address 
explaining the purpose and activities 
of the proposed textile school, which 
will be established near Gastonia in 
the early future. The building will be 
located on Wilkinson Boulevard, on a 
tract of about 17 acres, and will be 


two stories with half basement. There 
will be six class rooms, three on the 
upper and three on the lower floor, 
with a machine shop in the basement. 

The school will be run on the voca- 
tional plan and is for boys and young 
men who have not had a chance to go 
to college, and perhaps have not been 
through high school. Requirements are 
that the students be 16 years of age 
and residents of North Carolina, and 
do not have to be employees of a mill. 
It is expected that the school will start 
with one hundred students in the morn- 
ing class for three hours and one hua- 
dred at night, an arrangement worked 
out so that boys working on any of 
the three shifts can find it convenient 
to go without interfering with their 
work. There will be only a very small 
incidental fee to take care of break- 
age, and a book fee. 

Of the 15-hour course a week, 9 
hours will be used for lecture periods 
and the other six for practical work 
on the machines. Two hours a week of 
the lecture time will be devoted to hu- 
man relationship, or management of 
help. 

The school is for training in the 
making of cotton yarn only, but it is 
hoped that later there will be two oth- 
er schools in other localities, one for 
spinning and one to stress weaving. 

At the start, equipment for the 
school will be to have two cards, lap 
machines, combers, conventional draw- 
ing and long-draft drawing, a slubber, 
two intermediates, one jack frame, two 
short-draft fly frames, two spinning 
frames, two twisters, two reelers, two 
short winders, two plain cotton looms 
and two rayon looms. Humidification 
and sprinklers are included. 

Plans are to have four instructors 
and a head instructor, all paid by the 
state. Products made will not be sold 
but will be donated to some charitable 
cause. 

An address was also made by Hoke 
V. Bullard of Charlotte, who is con- 
nected with the Division of Contract 
Distribution. He spoke on the subject 
of priorities. 

G. H. Dunlap, research supervisor 


of the Textile Foundation, the South-— 


ern Textile Association and the Ark- 

wrights, was introduced and told about 

the test work that is being carried on 

throughout the mills of the country. 
a 


Anchor Type Elastic Stop 
Nuts Now Available 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation, 2332 
Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J., following 
the successful use of their anchor type 
nuts in aircraft construction, now of- 
fers these nuts for blind-mounting ap- 
plications on general industrial equip- 
ment. 
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DEAR FRANK: 


It has been several months since I left the Alpha 
Mills to become overseer at the Beta Mills, and I have 
been planning for some time to write you about my 
work up here and on general conditions as compared 
to those at the Alpha Mills where we were second 
hands together for so long. I promised to write you 
and I suppose you thought I had forgotten about my 
promise, or perhaps thought that I had the “swell- 
head” because I was made overseer. This is the real 
reason: I just haven’t had much time to write letters, 
as I have not only had a job to run, but I had to ad- 
just myself to the situation up here and had to “un- 
learn” a lot of things that I thought I knew about the 
job of being an overseer, so you can see that I have 
had my hands full. 

Do you still have the second hands’ meeting once a 
week like we used to have? If so, you might read my 
letters to the other boys, if you care to do so. And, 
by the way, the second hands do not seem to rate up 
here like they do at the mills back “home”. Many 
of them are hardly more than head fixers, in fact 
some of them do actual fixing, Of course they get 
straight time based on a nominal rate with time and 
one-half for overtime, and right now that is consid- 
erable, but in normal times their rate will not com- 
pare with yours. They have no second hands’ meeting 
so have very little chance to express themselves, nor are 
they able to enjoy the direct association with the sup- 
erintendent and the assistant superintendent which 
such a meeting makes possible. If the overseer fails to 
inform them on many points which naturally arise in 
the overseers’ meetings and conferences at the office, 
then a second hand might get the information too 
late to prevent some embarrassment in attempting to 
handle a situation in which the help is better informed 
than he is. You know they have a strong union up 
here and the labor leaders take great pains to keep 
their members informed on every point of company 
policy, as well as local, state and federal laws affect- 
ing the workers, so they often know more about these 
matters than do many of the second hands and even 
some of the overseers. 

Now you may think from the way that I started 
this letter that the Beta Mills are poorly managed 
and way behind the times. You know better than 
that for some of the boys from the Alpha Mills have 
already been up here to see me and saw for them- 
selves that this is a very up-to-date mill, with prac- 
tically all long draft, large package spinning, some 
automatic winding, as sweet a running card room as 
you will find in the South, and a weave room that 
really turns out the cloth. The superintendent prac- 
tically lives in the mill, and if he finds that a loom is 
going to wait on a warp or filling you would think 
that he had lost his best friend—and somebody had 
better have a darned good reason, not an excuse, for 
the loom having to wait. And does he expect quality! 


LETTERS from a New OVERSEER 
to a SECOND TaAnp Back HomMeE 


---No. 1--- 
Comparing this 
mill with the 
one back home 


He can see a gout, a bad spooler knot, an oily end, a 
wavy selvage a mile—well, almost. And he expects 
the overseers, the second hands, the fixers and the 
other workers to see them—before they get to the 
cloth room. 

Back at the Alpha Mills the overseers and second 
hands tried to handle every situation in the mill with- 
out going to the office, if possible. Here, because of 
the difficult labor set-up, you have to go to the office 
with everything. I will try to explain this more in 
detail in another letter, but the general idea is that 
if you do not explain to the general superintendent or 
the superintendent every detail of what has taken 
place, then he is at a disadvantage when the labor 
leaders present their side of the case to him. 

Frank, there is one thing that I know you would 
like about our organization here at the Beta Mills, 
that is the co-operation that the machine shop gives 
the various departments in the mill, In these times 
when everything is being rushed so much, it is obvious- 
ly impossible for the shop to get to every job that 
needs attention right on the dot, but they work with 
the overseers in a wonderful way, getting to the most 
important jobs first, then tackling the others as soon 
as they can get to them. They have some good me- 
chanics, too, so that when a job is done, it is fixed 
ey oat 

As to the meetings that we have, there is a regu- 
lar overseers’ meeting held every Monday morning. 
At the meeting we get our cost and supply reports, 
as well as waste and bad work records. General prob- 
lems are discussed frankly, but there are no “bull 
sessions’, especially after the meeting begins. Each 
morning, early, there is a meeting of the overseers of 
spinning, twisting, beaming and weaving with the 
production manager and the superintendent for the 
purpose of lining up the production to prevent looms 
waiting and to meet deliveries. Then later each 
morning there is held a conference of the general 
superintendent, the superintendent, the assistant sup- 
erintendent and the production manager. At this con- 
ference important letters from the selling house are 
read and discussed, all vital problems concerning the 
management of the mill, including labor problems, 
are discussed frankly, and usually disposed of, and 
confidential reports of the overseers and the night 
superintendent received and discussed. Usually no 
overseers are present at this meeting but occasionally 
one is called in, or he may be granted permission to 
present some problem that may be worrying him. At 
these meetings the cards are usually put on the table, 


-and discussions are usually very frank and to the 


point. 

This is about all that I will have time for at pres- 
ent, but later on I will write you about the labor situ- 
ation. Give my regards to all the boys. 

Your friend, 
JOHN 
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CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS 


Price situation 
makes progress 


WHEN the OPA finally announced 

ceiling prices for carded sales 
varns, effective beginning October 6, 
it brought a definitely new situation 
for the cotton manufacturing industry. 
It did not immediately bring a definite 
Situation, however, as some time was 
needed to digest the effect of the slid- 
ing scales based upon fluctuations in 
prices of the raw cotton. Thus the 
market during the past month was 
slow to emerge from the lethargic po- 
Sition occupied since June. 

Ceiling prices and problems connect- 
ed therewith are one phase of things to 
which the mills, along with all other 
enterprise, must adapt themselves to 
government domination for defense. 
The price matter has been making 
progress, but the difficulties for gov- 
ernment and private business in find- 
ing the best way to prosecute defense 
are reflected in the fact that this one 
phase has made an involved situation 
for several months. 

In view of this circumstance, it is 
essential that the industry and gov- 
ernment seek a co-operative basis for 
expeditious handling of all problems in 
which the war economy must be con- 
sidered. The normal marketing proce- 
dure for the mills cannot be expected 
to find a place again so long as the 
unlimited national emergency lasts. 
Indeed, further adjustments appear 
probable. 


Handling the double 
production burden 


Production of the cotton mill indus- 
try has been stepped up, as all know, 
to an all-time record, and it has ap- 
peared so far that both military and 
civilian requirements could be fulfilled. 





It is distinctly within the realm of pos- 
sibility for the industry to supply the 
presently indicated war requirements 
and vet not throttle domestic distribu- 
tion, states Scheuer «& Co., in a mar- 
ket letter. 

Belief that the war will cause fur- 
ther interference with the operations 
of the industry during the coming year 
is expressed by this brokerage house. 
The report adds that it is important 
for government intervention to be di- 
rected intelligently and with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of both military 
and civilian needs. 

Meantime, “the functioning of com- 
mission merchants, mill agents, brok- 
ers and converters is following an en- 
tirely new pattern,” says this house. 
Creative merchandising is at a dis- 
count. But “although for the moment 
talent may seem to be checked in the 
employment of its full strength, far- 
sighted executives will not be fooled 
and dispense with that which is irre- 
placeable, namely, brains.” 


Closer marketing 
policy forecast 


One of the first effects of the OPA 
ceilings on carded yarns was felt when 
cotton declined as a result of the Octo- 
ber forecast of a crop above 11,000,000 
bales. But this was momentary, as mill 
men were not impressed by the size 
of the crop, in view of the large de- 
mand and the limited supply indicated 
for special types. That first change 
rather served to suggest that mills 
would purchase cotton on declines, but 
would be inclined to sell goods only on 
advances, 

Another thing that stood in the way 
of quick marketing reaction to the an- 
nouncement of ceilings was the still 
well sold position of most mills, In 
spite of about four months of dilatory 





@ Texas has its first wool tops plant, lo- 
cated at New Braunfels, said to be the only 
wool combing plant south of Pennsylvania. It 
has been in operation only a short time, and 
this picture shows the loading of the first 
carload of shipment, to be used in the man- 
ufacture of worsteds. Those shown are James 
H. Kershaw, superintendent, Walter Scheel 
of New Braunfels, Thomas R. Rowe, grading 
manager, and Robert E. Pent, owner of the 
new wool tops plant. Wool in the grease is 
received at the plant, graded by an expert 
grader, then scoured and sent through seven 
mechanical operations, including a second 
washing before being finally wound into 9- 
pound balls ready for the worsted manufac- 
turer. A by-product of the plant, the shorter 
fibers, will be sent to yarn manufacturers but 
the principal product will be the fine comb- 
ings. This plant can handle 900,000 pounds 
of wool a year on the present basis, but is 
designed to handle 2,000,000 pounds when in 
full capacity. 
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trading, the congestion of business was 
still such as to leave few offerings un- 
til next year, as a result of previous 
long-term buying. 

During the days just before and just 
after ceilings on yarn were established, 
there was much discussion of how 
marketing would proceed thereunder. 
While some houses were expected to 
sell a few goods right away, a conserv- 
ative attitude toward distant deliver- 
ies was apparent. Some observers felt 
that a policy of closer marketing would 
be the rule in future transactions. 


Mill expansion 
faces obstacles 

Among other matters of considera- 
tion, if not apprehension, during the 
fall were: the possible need of new mill 
expansion in output; proposed taxation 
of profits above six per cent; post-war 
Japanese competition. The first in- 
volves not only a problem in equip- 
ment, but one in workers. 

Hints of vast additional needs in 
heavy cotton goods for the government 
brought the revealing report from Dr. 
Claudius T. Murchison, president of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, regard- 
ing need for new carding and drawing- 
in equipment to balance looms. This is 
a matter which can be remedied only 
under government co-operation. The 
government also could help the worker 
situation by relaxing rules on training 
employees for other tasks. 

Secretary Morgenthau’s “trial bal- 
loon” on a tax taking all profit above 
six per cent was naturally disturbing 
to a branch of industry that has such 
peaks and valleys as cotton manufac- 
ture. The investor in cotton mills nat- 
urally hopes in the current wave of 
prosperity to make up for times of 
dearth in dividends. 

Rather remote may be the threat of 
newly serious Japanese competition. 
Yet if such a thing materializes, in the- 
post-war period, it will come at the 
worst possible time. As stated by A. 
I’. Hinrichs, United States Commission- 
er of Labor Statistics, the threat lies 
in loss of silk trade with this country 
and consequent need by Japan of in- 
creasing its sales of cheap textiles 
abroad. 


New England 

Mill Situation 

MILLS WERE SLOW to open up on 
trading in the northern district 

on the announcement (October 6) of 

the new yarn ceilings. At the same 
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@ Employees and officials at the North Georgia 
Processing Company, Toccoa, Ga., had a lot of fun 
and ate a lot of barbecue at the annual field-day out- 
ing on October 4. Nearly 1500 were present; the local 
radio station had them “on the air” and movies were 
made of the races, climb the greasy pole event, etc., 
and were shown later at the local theater. Music was 
furnished by the local high school band, The annual 
event’s expenses are taken care of from the profits 
on the soft drink dispensers located throughout the 


a guest. 


plant—costs the employee nothing and each can bring 


In the mctures left to right and eating barbecue 
are A. J. Morse, manager at Toccoa; W. R. Beldon, 
Clark Thread Co. at Clarkdale, Ga.; A. W. Babbitt of 
Newark and S. Yale of Clarkdale. In sacks and win- 
ners of the race are Lou Ella Purcell, Doris Thomas 
and Kate Powers. James Whitlock is shown as he wins 
the greased pole climbing contest, At right, Mr. Bab- 
bitt sits this race out with two pretty registered 
nurses of the mill, Louvre Smith and Sally Crawford. 





time it was stated that at least a few 
mills on fine cottons were accumulating 
some unsold yardage of goods. Buyers 
were kept on the anxious seat through 
the October transition period, as their 
stocks dwindled and replacements were 
difficult to make. 

Manufacturers of cloths in the high- 
er-count yarns were hampered by the 
OPA price control which failed to pro- 
vide for uniform returns over the 
whole range of counts. This inequity, 
as was pointed out at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, was likely unless 
rendered to promote concentration on 
certain cloths and shortages in others. 

While mills on cloths which suffered 
from lack of uniformity in price con- 
trol were seeking OPA recognition of 
their right to profits consistent with 
other constructions, offerings were 
largely withheld. Pending such recog- 
nition, moreover, it was evident that 
the industry could not cooperate to the 
best degree with the government pro- 
gram. 


New wage clause 
in mill contracts 


Some encouragement for manufac- 
turers was derived from the fact that 
the government allowed premiums on 
96x100 lawns for ponchos. This was 


taken to indicate that concessions 
would be made at least for defense 
materials. Thus profitable business 


was promised on the 25 to 30 per cent 
of the fine goods division engaged on 
government orders and the ceiling- 
exempt export trade. 

In the moderate trading which in- 


volved civilian orders for early 1942 
delivery, mills were reported to be ex- 
acting a wage clause. With the Sep- 
tember advances as a warning and talk 
of inflation in the country hinting at 
new demands, such a measure was 
deemed the only prudent course. 

Incidental thereto, President Russell 
T. Fisher of the NACM, at the annual 
meeting said that the survival of the 
northern mills is the mutual problem 
of labor and management. Under the 
present exaggerated demand for cotton 
goods there may be plenty of business 
for all for the time being, but it is 
useless to suppose that this abnormal 
demand will last. The obligation of la- 
bor will be to work out a wage sched- 
ule putting mills of the district on a 
fair competitive basis, if they are to 
operate in normal times, 


Cotton consumed 
ata high rate 


It has been difficult, as stated be- 
fore, to figure definitely all the defense 
business coming to cotton mills of New 
England. As recently stated by Briga- 
dier General C. L. Corbin of the Quar- 
termaster General’s office, however, 
national defense is using about 40 per 
cent of the capacity of the combed- 
yarn industry. 

With defense work undoubtedly sub- 
stantial and still increasing, while at 
the same time civilian trade is press- 
ing for goods made in this district, the 
mills are consuming cotton at a high 
rate. As noted by Mr. Fisher, the 
northern consumption is only about 15 
per cent of the national, but on a yard- 
age or valuation basis it is of consid- 
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erably more relative importance. The 
New England mills now employ some- 
where between SO and 85 thousand 
workers. 

With the national consumption of 
cotton rising from 874,113 bales in Au- 
gust to 875,682 in September, that in 
New England was up from 100,441 to 
101,194. For two months of the cur- 
rent season the consumption shows a 
big gain, at 201,635 versus 145,410 bales 
last year, in the district. Active spin- 
dies in September numbered 4,954,32S, 
against 4,719,420 a year before. 


Careful selling 
in good market 


Fall conditions have been so favor- 
able to sellers, after long weeks of lit- 
tle business and declining reserves 
among buyers, that observers felt or- 


ders could be taken for six to 12 
months. But such business obviously 
would be highly speculative, in part 


at least, and mill men have no desire 
to face a period of possible extensive 
cancellations. Hence selling is being 
done carefully, 
ance of distress for mills or buyers. 

Meantime, investors continue to ben- 
efit from the prosperous conditions, 
getting something back from the lean 
years of the recent past. A typical case 
is Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
which recently declared a dividend of 
25 cents on the common—first payment 
on the issue since 1987—and cleared up 
accumulations on its two preferred 
stocks. Thus the largest fine goods pro- 
ducer has joined others in an encour- 
aging movement. 


with an eye to avoid- 
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“<THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeecutive’s Desk 


October 18, 1941 

THE HIGHLIGHTS of the “Worry 

Club” in the textile industry to- 
day are the ceilings that have been 
established, that may be established, 
and the resultant complications; the 
price control bill; the securing of sup- 
plies and the maintenance of equip- 
ment; plus any other unusual ruling 
or policy that can appear suddenly and 
without warning. 


Ceilings 

While ceilings have been placed on 
combed yarns and certain woven fab- 
rics, the industry is now having its 
first practical experience with a slid- 
ing scale price ceiling of the kind 
which is presently to be extended to 
the bulk of the nation’s cotton goods 
production. It applies in carded sales 
yarn which accounts for about 20 per 
cent of the cotton consumption. Now 
that these prices are set with refer- 
ence to a date and in reference to the 
comparable combed yarn type, the 
prices of yarn will move up or down 
50 points for every 441%4-point fluctua- 
tion in raw cotton, as determined by 
the average quotations on the ten 
southern raw cotton markets. 

Experience has shown that it is im- 
possible to establish fixed price ceil- 
ings unless other factors involved are 
also fixed. In this case, the price of 
raw cotton and the price of labor are 
not fixed, hence the floating or sliding 
ceilings. The inability to fix all factors 
involved in price control may nullify 
the measure insofar as price fixing is 
used as a barrier to inflation. 


Price Control Bill 


The chief factors objected to in the 
proposed price control bill are that it 
is imperialistic and dictatorial in its 
language and finally leaves too much 
power over too many people in the 
hands of one man. The economic sys- 
tem of this nation is highly sensitive. 
It is already being disrupted very se- 
verely by certain policies in the De- 
fense Plan. Small business and busi- 
nesses unable to secure government 
contracts, or unable to shift their pro- 
ductivity onto defense materials, are 
suffering already. 

Arbitrary price fixing of the key 
products of the nation by a small 
group of men who are, by the very na- 
ture of the situation, only human is 
an impossibility. Every group of key 
products will need a group of advisory 
laymen from the industry, whose prod- 
ucts are being discussed, to advise with 
them about the inter-related reactions 
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that could or would result. Price fix- 
ing must consider all factors in cost 
and no price should be fixed that fails 
to consider them; otherwise it should 
be a sliding price determined by the 
influence of the unfixed factors. 


Maintenance and Repairs 


There are many conflicting condi- 
tions that have arisen in the securing 
of maintenance and repair parts for 
machinery and production in some of 
the industries doing largely civilian 
work. The entire priority regulations 
on all of this material so necessary for 
continuous and sustained operations 
seem to need a thorough overhauling 
and clarification. It needs to be sim- 
plified and methods employed that will 
expedite the flow of materials for 
maintenance and repair. Along with 
the uncertainty of price, the uncertain- 
ty about an adequate supply of repair 
parts has had a tendency to slow down 
production. It is necessary to keep em- 
ployment at a high figure in order that 
the morale of the civilian population 
may be kept high. It is also necessary 
for the civilians to share justly in ma- 
terial distribution. 


Negotiated Contracts 


Due to the fact that small businesses 
have been, as a general rule, unable to 
secure business on the large govern- 
ment contracts, thereby causing dissat- 
isfaction, discrimination and discon- 
tent, the government is considering 
and, in some cases, has already inau- 








@ A. D. Juilliard Company, celebrating its 
55th year of making corduroy fabrics, has 
developed an entirely new method of employ- 
ing corduroy in Milady’s sphere of influence. 
Long recognized as a pleasing fabric for 
street or sports wear, corduroy has now 
slipped into the boudoir as a highly decora- 
tive feature of that most commonly accepted 
piece of upstairs furniture—the bed. The new 
fabric is known as Featheroy, and gives a 
warm, rich coloring to the furniture. The 
young lady in the photo wears a flowing robe 
of a darker shade of corduroy. 





gurated a policy of negotiating con- 
tracts instead of placing orders at the 
lowest bids submitted. 

The Army will continue to invite 
bids as it has always done. These bids 
will not be made public but will be 
used as a basis for negotiation with 
suppliers. After a single price has been 
fixed orders will be placed with various 
manufacturers in order to spread the 
work and in order also to encourage 
sub-contracting. 

Recently bids on certain blankets 
that the Army desired were offered at 
prices ranging from $6.58 to $8.00 per 
blanket. 

The government, after negotiations, 
decided to pay $6.65 per blanket and 
placed the order at that price. In plac- 
ing the order, the government was 
guided by several basic principles. 
First, efforts were made to spread the 
orders geographically to provide relief 
for areas suffering from shut-downs of 
civilian industry due to priorities of 
raw materials or other causes. Second- 
ly, preference will be shown to the 
smaller concerns which have felt the 
impact of priorities to the greatest ex- 
tent. 

This is a wise and necessary change 
in government policy to prevent desert 
spots of inactivity and disaster. These 
are abnormal times and they must be 
dealt with abnormally. 


Wage and Hour Records 
Must be Kept Properly 


Only recently the wage-and-hour di- 
vision of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor has sent out a very comprehensive 
bulletin on the importance of records. 
The bulletin did not recommend any 
particular form of keeping the records 
but it did indicate very clearly and 
very emphatically the types of infor- 
mation that such records should dis- 
close. Careless and inadequate records 
can cost you much money. If your rec- 
ords have not been inspected, you are 
on the list and will eventually be in- 
spected. 

In the meantime, if an employee 
should complain to the wage-and-hour 
division, an inspector will arrive 
shortly and when he arrives, the pre 
sumptions will all be against you and 
all in favor of the employee if your 
records are inadequate. Complete and 
accurate records are absolutely neces- 
sary to protect your business from any 
wild claim a disgruntled employee may 
make in court. 

The bulletin on bonuses is also a 
very important document to study and 
will save many employers grief that 
could result from ignorance on the 
subject. 

These two bulletins should be care- 
fully studied and their directions fol- 
lowed. 
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Mill Activity 


Cotton-textile mill activity has 
slumped a little from its dizzy heights. 
It is still quite active but the slowing 
down may have been caused by sev- 
eral factors such as the uncertainty in 
eeiling prices, the production control 
bill, the uncertainty of the cotton re 
ports, the attitude that the government 
may assume toward raw cotton and 
finally, it may have been influenced by 
the fact that the intense activity and 
large production are catching up with 
demands. Taxes, wages, supplies for 
repairs have also made their imprint 
in the picture. 


Raw Cotton Situation 


Despite the favorable weather, the 
trade had been looking for a govern- 
ment report of estimated cotton pro- 
duction of about 10% million bales on 
October 8. However, the report indicat- 
ed a crop of 11,061,000 bales of 500 
pounds each, based on conditions as of 


October first of this year. 

Private reports of the progress of the 
crop had stressed deterioration. In the 
western states it was anticipated there 
would be the greatest deterioration. 
The final forecast indicated a loss of 
only one-third of the generally esti- 
mated number of bales. The greatest 
gains occurred generally in the north 
central belt. The southern part of the 
belt fulfilled the expected decline. Con- 
ditions are still improving and weather 
conditions are still favorable. 


The Hosiery Industry 


The two primary divisions of the ho- 
siery industry are operating under con- 
ditions as far apart as if the two di- 
visions were in no way related, The 
seamless division, manufacturing wom- 
en’s seamless hosiery, men’s half-hose, 
and children’s hose, is experiencing a 
splendid demand at moderately in- 
creased prices and is encountering no 
serious difficulty in the obtaining of 
raw materials. 
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Conference Between U. 8. Institute 
and The Textile Foundation 


Institutes Job to Provide Channel between Laboratory and Mill 


An important step in the projection 
of a long-range research program has 
been concluded through a conference 
between representatives of the U. S. 
Institute for Textile Research and the 
research staff of the Textile Founda- 
tion, held at the National Bureau of 
Standards in Washington. This fol- 
lowed other meetings between the In- 
stitute and research men in the tex- 
tile industry, and will be followed by 
Similar conferences in the future, lead- 
ing up to the completion of the plan 
for presentation at the Institute’s an- 
nual meeting in November. It was in 
line with the new working arrange- 
ment between the Institute and the 
Foundation, concluded recently. 

At the Washington conference, the 
thrilling possibilities for practical ap- 
plication of the basic studies of the 


Foundation’s staff were explored, and 
means to make those results available 
to the industry at large were dis- 
cussed. 

It will be the U. S. Institute’s job to 
provide a channel between the labora- 
tory and the mill. It was the consen- 
sus at the meeting that, for the first 
time since the start of organized, co- 
operative research in the textile indus- 
try in 1930, there now is a chance to 
make the program a working tool in 
future textile development. It was 
also agreed, however, that to achieve 
that end, the active support of all 
groups and all individual companies is 
essential. The enlistment of such sup- 
port will be the first job of the officers 
and committees of both the Institute 
and the Foundation. 


Representatives of the U. S. Institute at 
the Washington meeting included F. S. 


The full-fashioned division, on the 
other hand, is confronted with a varie 
ty of difficulties in the transition per. 
od from the production of silk goods to 
the use of substitute fibers. Curtail- 
ment of operations is general and, 
while the price structure has remained 
firm for nylon goods and for combina- 
tion silk constructions as long as the 
supply of silk continues to exist, this 
division is gradually absorbing all the 
free silk which was excluded from the 
freezing order and is now beginning to 
experiment with the use of rayon and 
cotton. The supply of fine spun cotton 
is so limited that little effort is being 
made to utilize it other than for tops 
and splicing. 

After much confusion in the opera- 
tion of the allocation order for rayon, 
there is gradually being worked out 
some systematic order in the deliveries 
of this fiber, and much will depend up- 
on consumer acceptance of rayon ho- 
siery before the status of the full-fash- 
ioned division can be determined. 


Blanchard, of Pacific Mills, president; Fuller 
E. Callaway, Jr., of Callaway Mills, vice- 
president; Dr. Harold De Witt Smith, of A. 
M. Tenney Associates, treasurer; E. T. Pick- 
ard, executive secretary; Douglas G. Woolf, 
editor of Tezrtile World, a member of the 
steering committee; Dr. William D. Appel, of 
the National Bureau of Standards, chairman 
of the Industrial Research Committee, and 
three members of his committee, Dr. E. R 
Schwarz, of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, vice-chairman; Dr. A. ©. Walker. of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, and W. O. Jel 
leme, of Pacific Mills: also William W. Car- 
man, Jr., of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. a member of the Economic Research 
Committee. 

Representatives of the Foundation includ- 
ed Dr. Milton Harris, Director of the Founda- 
tion’s research at the National Bureau of 
Standards; Dr. R. Y. Winters, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Alban Eaven- 
son, of Eavenson and Levering, both mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee for Scientific 
Research; and Dr. Frederick M. Feiker, con- 
sultant on textile education. Mr. Pickard also 
represented the Foundation in his dual ¢ca- 
pacity as executive secretary of both organ- 
izations. Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman, and 
Donald Comer, director, sent messages of re- 
gret at their inability to be present. 

The National Bureau of Standards was 
represented by Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, Direc- 
tor, and Dr. Warren E. Emley, chief of the 
Division of Organic and Fibrous Materials, 
and who is also a member of the Advisory 
Committee for Scientific Research. 

Members of the research staff of the 
Foundation present at the conference includ- 
ed: Dr. Milton Harris, Director; Jacinto 
Steinhardt; Henry A. Rutherford; Arnold M. 
Sookne, Lyman E. Fourt; Francis W. Minor; 


Walter B. Geiger; Fritz Kobayashi; Charles 
H. Fugitt: Louis R. Mizell: Albert R. Mar- 
tin: Charles Hock: Faith Morris: and Vir 


ginia Phelan. 





Group attending the conference in Washington on textile research, left to right, Edward T. 
Fessenden 8. Blanchard, A. C. Walker, Harold De Witt Smith, Fuller E. eae Jr., 
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Pickard, Douglas G. Woolf, Lyman J. Briggs, 
Alban Eavenson, E. R. Schwarz, Warren E. Emley, 
W. O. Jelleme, W. D. Appel, R. Y. Winters, and Milton Harris ; : ; ‘ ‘ , : ‘ . : , , : 
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October 16, 1941 

SINCE OUR REVIEW of a month ago, 

the cotton market has been irreg- 
ular with frequent declines and less 
frequent rallies. The reactions were 
more extensive than at any time dur- 
ing the upward price movement, while 
the rallies developed less strength and 
none of them reached the former highs. 
It seems now that the peak of the up- 
ward price movement was _ reached 
shortly before the middle of September 
when March sold at 18.64 in New Or- 
leans and at 18.63 at New York. Prices 
as this is written are about 280 points, 
or $14.00 a bale, under the highs of 
September with March selling at 15.80 
in New Orleans and 15.75 in New York. 
Tenders on October were large but the 
notices were stopped by large spot in- 
terests and had no visible effect on the 
market. 

There are several causes for the de- 
cline, the principal ones being develop- 
ments before the House Committee con- 
ducting hearings. on the Henderson 
price fixing bill, demand by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that Government 
holdings of cotton and wheat be’ re- 
leased to check inflationary tendencies 
of agricultural products, larger volume 
of hedges and an increase of 351,000 
bales in the Government’s crop esti- 
mate as of October 1. Contributory in- 
fluences were the dormant condition of 
the dry goods markets, due to failure 
of the OPA to announce price ceiling 
for dry goods; announcement of the 
CCC that it will release 1,500,000 bales 
of the 1937 loan for export on the basis 
of 13.25 for Middling 15/16-inch, slow- 
ness with which cotton is entering the 
loan, and unfavorable war develop- 
ments. The most extensive decline of 
the month was caused by war news. 

These developments were offset in 
part by an export bounty of 2% cents 
a pound on sales to Canada for a lim- 
ited period and statements of members 
of the Congressional farm bloc that 
they will oppose ceilings for agricul- 
tural products in the price fixing bill 
unless the ceilings are fixed between 
115 and 120 per cent of parity. The 
Administration bill calls for a ceiling 
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of 110 per cent of parity. Other de- 
mands of the farm bloc are that the 
parity formula be revised to increase 
parities, that the Smith bill to freeze 
Government-owned stocks of cotton 
and wheat be passed, and that ceilings 
for agricultural products be tied to the 
wages and labor index and that both 
move up or down together. 

A late report from Washington stat- 
ed that the committee which has been 
conducting hearings on the price fixing 
bill had voted to postpone further hear- 
ings for four weeks. This report was 
followed by a statement from a mem- 
ber of the committee demanding that 
the bill be reported out immediately 
and passed but with a substantial in- 
crease in the parity ceiling for farm 
products over the 110 per cent named 
in the bill. The outcome is uncertain 
as this is written but indications are 
for some definite action in the near 
future. 

The Government estimates the crop 
as of October at 11,061,000 bales com- 
pared with its prediction of 10,710,000 
as of September 1. All increases were 
made in the states of the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley, Alabama and Oklahoma 
Texas was reduced 88,000 bales, Lou- 
isiana 49,000 and small amounts taken 
from a few other states. The real fea- 
ture of the report was the continued 
small ginnings in Texas. That state 
ginned only 809,609 bales compared 
with 1,480,362 last year, when its crop 
was 3,234,000, and 1,968,000 in 1939 
when its crop was 2,846,000 bales. Gin- 
nings for all states amounted to 4,713,- 








CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
Consumption of Lint— Bales— This Season Last Season 
ek: es rr rr a sks be een wuee 75,682 638,235 
ee ee ss so wae aes Ww we 874,113 650,888 
am United States B meemthe ..cccccccccccccccceccccne 1,749,795 1,289,123 
In Cotton Growing States, September ........... 744,693 548,879 
In Cotton Growing States 2 months .................. 1,484,963 1,110,013 
In New England States, September .................0. 101,194 72,502 
In New England States 2 months ................e00. 201,635 145,410 
In All Other States, September ...................... 29,795 16,854 
ee i Ieee eee 63,197 33,700 

Mill Stocks 
im United States, Geptember ........ccccccvcsccsccccene 1,636,521 784,116 
a rr re i wetwebheeeeeees 1,697,056 738,051 
In Cotton Growing States, September ................. 1,285,746 607,194 
In New England States, September ................... 292,224 145,448 
In All Other States, September ...................... 58,551 31,474 
Warehouse Stocks 
In United States, September ....................000% 11,523,702 10,747,398 
nC II Se a ene ns heb eee 9,296,898 9,131,474 
In Cotton Growing States, September ................. 11,128,940 10,631,450 
In New England States, September ................... 366,017 109.780 
In All Other States, September ................cee0008 28,745 6,168 
Active Cotton Spindles 
im United States, Geptember .......cccsccoccoccs 22,963,944 22,281,476 
mm Wess Meates, Amamst ..nicccccscccccccvvccces 23,029,066 22,084,474 
In Cotton Growing States, September ................. 17,381,476 16,973,544 
In New England States, September .................. 4,954,328 4,719,420 
In All Other States, September .........cccccsccesses 627,710 588,512 
Exports for August and September .:.............e.-. 189,215 267,731 
CONSOTIDATED MOVEMENT COMPITED BY THE NEW ORLEANS COTTON 
EXCHANGE OCTOBER 15, 1941—TOTALS ARE SINCE AUGUST 1, 1941 

This Year Last Year 
i nT sw aut 6a a0. 6 oe wee de aeteweeveuwet 851,071 1,153,098 
Re ae ee ne er re 94,196 197,834 
OE 2. ce ONE aw Werwuitls oh wasdice oN a bee Ween bee 511,598 569.877 
we Se SO eee aa ees 3,294,161 2,928,647 
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000 bales, compared with 3,923,000 last 
year and 6,682,000 in 1939. The Crop 
Reporting Board, in its comment on 
the estimate, says the crop in North 
Texas and Oklahoma is unusually late 
and that serious losses would result 
from early frosts or a freeze. 

There is general skepticism in the 
trade as to the accuracy of the latest 
official estimate of the crop. A travel- 
ing crop observer expresses the opinion 
that the ginnings represent 45 per cent 
of the crop. If so the indicated yield 
is around 10,500,000 bales. 


On the other hand, the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics pre- 
dicts domestic consumption of 10,500,- 
000 bales this season and exports of 
about 1,100,000 with rising prices for 
most agricultural products during the 
next twelve months. Domestic con- 
sumption last season was 9,718,000 and 
exports 1,082,000 bales. 

The crop in running bales will be be- 
tween 10,600,000 and 10,700,000. bales, 
if the Government’s prediction materi- 
alizes. The only supplies outside of the 
current crop which will be available 
for domestic consumption are the 
3,785,000 bales of free cotton brought 
over from last year’s crop. None of the 
1,500,000 bales of the 1937 crop, which 
the CCC is offering to exporters, will 
be available for domestic consumption. 
The sale of this cotton is limited ex- 
clusively to exports and then only to 
countries approved by the State De- 
partment. 

Taking the last official crop estimate 
as a basis for its figures, the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service estimates the 
season’s supply of free cotton at 16,641,- 
000 bales. The figures of this service 
on free stocks include 1,874,000 bales 
of mill stocks. If this be deducted, 
stocks of free cotton should approxi- 
mate 14,767,000 bales. However, if 
farmers put 3,000,000 bales in the loan, 
as they did last year, free stocks 
would be reduced to approximately 
11,750,000 bales. 

The Department of Agriculture re 
ports sales to Canada under the boun- 
ty amounted to 102,162 bales up to Oc- 
tober 15. The CCC says it has reports 
on only about 110,000 bales of cotton 
going into the loan. The lending agen- 
cies, however, are not required to make 
early reports of their loans. We hear 
that a large number of farmers have 
borrowed 14 cents a pound from their 
local banks with the understanding 
that they can change to the CCC later, 
if they so desire. The basis on white 
cotton is rising steadily due to searcity 
and large mill demand for these 
grades. During the week ending Octo- 
ber 3 unfixed spot call sales increased 
75,900 bales to 759,402. The unfixed in- 
terest a year ago amounted to 1,109,050 
bales. Unfixed call purchases increased 
21,400 bales in week ending October 3 
to 176,000. The unfixed interest a year 
ago was 73,800. 

September consumption of 875,682 
bales proved somewhat disappointing 
owing to several private predictions 
that it would be well over 900,000 
bales. It was, however, slightly larger 
than the August record. Details of 
consumption and stocks are given in 
the accompanying table. 


— Se 
Jefferson Mills, Royston, Ga., have 
purchased land for construction of an 
addition to the mill village. 
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What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


An extensive building and modern- 
ization program is nearing completion 
at the Crystal Springs Bleachery, 
Chickamauga, Ga.: 

A new weave shed, 135x150, one- 
story and basement, of brick and steel 
construction, with laminated wood 
floors, coolite window glass, and fluo- 
rescent lighting. A new shipping room, 
and an extension to the opener room. 

The modernization program includes 
the installation of blending feeders, 
gyrators, and: re-circulating air filters 
in the opening and picking depart- 
ments; the installation of 5,000 spin- 
dies of new’ spinning and complemen- 
tary preparatory equipment; automatic 
filling winders, three-cylinder slashers; 
and the installation of an air-changing 
humidifying system in the spinning de- 
partment. 

Robert and. Company, Inc., Atlanta, 
are the engineers; Batson-Cook Com- 
pany, building contractors; J. M. Clay- 
ton’ Company, electrical contractors; 
and. Grinnell Company, heating and 
sprinkler piping contractors. Machin- 
ery was furnished: by Whitin Machine 
Works, H. & 'B. American Machine 
Company, and Aldrich: Machine Works. 
Humidifying equipment by B. F. Stur- 
tevant Company and The Bahnson 
Company. 


West: Point’ (Ga.) Mfg. Company 
has announced award of contracts for 
the construction of a new plant for 
the West Point Utilization Company. 
to be located on the highway between 
Fairfax and Riverview, Ala. The pro- 
gram involves the construction of 
manufacturing and storage buildings 
comprising some 100,000 square feet of 
floor space, railroad sidings, water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal systems. When 
the new plant is completed, the Utiliza- 
tion Company will move from its pres- 
ent quarters at the Fairfax Mill. 

This company also has under con 
struction an extension to the opening 
room and new warehouses at its Lang- 
dale (Ala.) Mill Division. Robert and 
Company, Inc., are the engineers, and 
Batson-Cook Company the contractors 
on these projects. 


Improvements under way at The 
Linen Thread Company, Blue Moun- 
tain, Ala., include the construction of 
a new opening room and moderntiZa- 
tion of opening equipment including 
the installation of new blending feed- 
ers, Buckley openers and Superior 
cleaners; also the installation of an 
Abington ecard stripping system, Parks 


Cramer traveling automatic cleaners 
for the spinning, and American Mois- 
tening Company atomizer humidifying 
equipment. Robert and Company, Inc., 


are the engineers. 


Dover Mill Company, Ine., Shelby, 
N. C., has started construction of u 
new 3-story and basement addition, 
planned to speed defense business. It 
will increase the capacity of the plant 
by nearly 25 per cent and will provide 
proportionately increased employment. 
J. E. Sirrine and Co., Greenville, S. 
C., are designers and consulting engi- 
neers. 


Construction has started on a new 
35x200-foot two-story addition to the 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Im- 


provements being made will include 
new pickers, and additional carding 


and weaving equipment. Robert and 
Company, Inc., are the engineers; Har- 
din and Ramsey, Inc., the contractors. 


Kingsboro Mills, McMinnville, Tenn., 
have installed four looms in the build- 
ing formerly occupied by Menzies Shoe 
Company, and rayon cloth is being 
manufactured. It is understood that a 
garment manufacturing department 
will also be installed about the first of 
the year. 


Jewell Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. 
C., have begun construction of a one 
story and basement addition 112x100 
feet, which will increase the present 
space by about one-third. It will be 
used for installing machinery to in- 


crease the working capacity of the 
plant. 
Champlain Spinners, Ine., White- 


hall, N. Y., have developed a new line 
of production at the silk and rayon 
mill, for spun nylon yarns on the silk 
system. Yarns will be made from nylon 
thread waste, and are said to be suit- 
able for use in production of knit out- 


erwear and allied products. 


Swift Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ga., 
has occupied their new and enlarged 
office building, two stories and part 
basement; completely air-conditioned, 
with fluorescent lighting. Robert and 
Company, Inc., are the architects; A. 
K. Adams & Company, the contractors. 


Pontiae (R. I.) Finishing Plant of 
Fruit of the Loom, Inec., operating a 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing works, 
has awarded a contract to John F. Me- 
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Cusker, Phenix, R. I., for mill improve- 
ments, including new concrete floors, 
etc. 


It is reported that C. H. Ross and 
associates are constructing a building 
at Morganton, N. C., to house a new 
weaving mill which will employ from 
20 to 60 persons. C. H. Ross is mana- 
ger and treasurer of Ross Fabrics, 
Ine., Morganton. 


Palmetto, 
a new 


Palmetto Cotton Mills, 
Ga., have under construction 
one-story building and supply 
room. Robert and Company, Ine., are 
the engineers and Tri-State Construc- 
tion Co., the contractors. 


office 


It is reported that Collins & Aikman 
of Canada, Ltd., Farnham, Quebec, 
have plans for a one-story addition to 
the mill to increase the capacity. It is 
said that the addition will cost over 
$150,000 with equipment. 


Henen Yarn Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.., 
have been purchased by Samarkand 
Rugs., Inec., who will recondition the 
plant for operating it as a spinning 
mill, manufacturing yarn for rugs. 


James B. Vogler of Charlotte, N. C., 
has announced that construction work 
will start soon on the new vocational 
textile school to be located in Gaston 
County, N. C. 


General Finishing Corporation, Free- 
town, Mass., has been incorporated to 
operate a dyeing and finishing mill, 
with Delphis V. Guillemette as presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


Leiss Velvet Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Windham, Conn., has been 
chartered to operate a mill for the pro- 
duction of pile fabrics. 


Hansley Mills, Barnesville, Ohio, 
will construct a plant at Paris, Ky., 
to manufacture a line of woven under- 
wear for men. 


Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C., 
are erecting a new warehouse, with J. 
E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 8S. 


C., as engineers. 


Improvements at the Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., will include 
the addition of 24 cards and a new 


boiler. 


Collins & Aikman Corporation of 
Philadelphia are said to be building a 
new mill at Bristol, R. I.. to house 100 


plush looms. 


Dale North 


Grosvenordale, Conn., has been sold to 


Grosvenor (Company, 


a Delaware corporation, it is said 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS 
with a TEXTILE SLANT 


SE eee ew eae 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., with head- 
quarters in Danielson, Conn., will 
construct a new brick and steel, 
10,000 - square - foot - of - floor - space 
building in Charlotte, N. C., just off 
of the Pineville Road, and at right 
angles to the tracks of the Southern 
Railway, which runs near the prop- 
erty. This new building, with com- 
plementary machinery, will permit 
the company to double its present 
output of hardwood loom parts. 
The company has developed a new 
process of air drying native North 
Carolina woods and this process has 
been responsible for a large increase 
in business, it is said. Products 
manufactured are _ picker sticks, 
binders, lug straps, lug blocks, skew- 
ers and clearers boards. The com- 
pany has announced the following 
additions to its personnel: J. E. Moe 
has joined the Jacobs Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., as vice-president and pro- 
duction manager. He is a graduate 
mechanical engineer with 12 years 





Messrs. Griffin, Moe and Bush 


of experience in research, develop- 
ment and manufacturing. Dan B. 
Griffin has returned after a year of 
active duty with the army and has 
charge of service for the company 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. H. 
McM. Bush, graduate of M. I. T., has 
established headquarters in Greens- 
boro as Mr. Griffin’s assistant. 


Textile Designers, Analysts and 
Technicians Association held the 
first meeting of the 1941-42 season 
at the Showboat in Warwick, R. IL, 
September 13. The first meeting was 
a social and ladies’ night. Leo 
Chabot is president of the associa- 
tion. 


Greenville Steel & Foundry Co., 
Greenville, S. C., has a new office 
building and plant located on a 10- 
acre tract along the new dual lane 
highway U. S. 29, between Green- 
ville and Spartanburg, and on both 
the Southern and P. & N. railroads. 
The company manufactures mill 
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trucks, vats and tanks, special ma- 
chinery, structural steel, reinforcing 
steel, welded tanks, stacks and 
breechings. 


Walter E. Murray has been ap- 
pointed textile sales manager of the 
Warwick Chemical Company, and 
will make his headquarters at the 
main offices of the company in West 





Mr. Murray 


Warwick, R. I. The nature of his du- 
ties will make it possible for him to 
continue contacting friends in the 
industry. He formerly was associat- 
ed with U. S. Finishing Company, 
Lincoln Bleachery, Eddystone Fin- 
ishing Company and Pacific Mills. 


Impregnole Corporation, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, is carrying 
the “weather-sealed” story to con- 
sumer trade in eleven national mag- 
azines, in which is stressed the im- 
portance of comfort and protection 
in all kinds of weather of the 
weather-sealed label, the symbol of 
100 per cent shower-proofing per- 
formance. Promotional material in- 
cludes displays for windows or sell- 
ing floors, electric action signs, etc. 


Union Special Machine Co. has 
opened new and larger quarters at 
1700 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. The of- 
fice is under the direction of Elmer 
E. Gratsch, manager, and William G. 
Booth, assistant manager. The build- 
ing has modern furniture, equipment 
and lighting. 


Wallace W. Lockwood has been 
appointed advertising manager of 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., succeeding Elmer E. 
Way, resigned. Mr. Lockwood has 
been with the company since 1932, 
having previously been associated 
with Lapp Insulator Company, Z. L. 





Potter Advertising Agency and Da- 
vid Tynion Advertising Agency. 


Walter E. Hawkinson, treasurer 
of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company since 1936, has been elect- 
ed to the joint position of secretary- 
treasurer, assuming the secretarial 
duties of Wm. A. Thompson, com- 
pany vice-president and secretary 
who recently resigned. Mr. Hawkin- 
son started with the company 34 
years ago in the treasurer’s depart- 
ment and has occupied various posi- 
tions since. 


Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is making plans for a $100,000 
extension to the assembly floor, 
which is made necessary by de- 
mands for machinery. The company 
expects by the addition to accelerate 
building of the machines used by 
customers in connection with de- 
fense contracts. 


W. C. McCann, formerly superin- 
tendent of bleaching and finishing 
at Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., has accepted a 
position with E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. He will be located 
in the Philadelphia laboratory for 
several months and later will make 
Danville, Va., his headquarters, trav- 
eling from there. 


Phi Psi, national textile fraternity, 
has announced that the Charlotte 
alumni chapter has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: C. W. Sampson of 
Emery Industries as president, and 
B. Ellis Royal of “Textile Bulletin” 
as secretary. 


Acme Steel Company, Chicago, 
Ill., is included among the few 
winners of the coveted certificate of 
excellence given annually to out- 
standing employee publications by 
the National Safety Council, for its 
“Acme News”. 


Wicaco Machine Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have appointed M. B. 
Hodges, 161 Spring St., N.W., Atlan- 
ta, Ga., as southern representative 
for their spindle oiler (described in 
October “Cotton”). Jesse Hodges, 
1336 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C., is associated with M. B. Hodges 
and will handle this account in the 
Carolinas. This oiler, adaptable to 
either cotton or rayon _ spindles, 
drains and fills the spindle bolster 
with fresh oil. Mount Hope Machin- 
ery Co., Taunton, Mass., manufac- 
turers of swing guiders for finishing 
plants, have appointed M. B. Hodges 
as representative in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. 
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IS AS NEAR YOU 





AS YOUR TELEPHONE 


If you want ready cash for working capital... to 
purchase raw materials at a saving . . . to earn trade 
and cash discounts. . . to turn your accounts receiva- 
ble into cash . . . just reach for your telephone and 
call Factoring Division, Trust Company of Georgia. 

We can provide cash for your immediate needs 


by purchasing your accounts receivable. 


Eliminate both collection costs and credit 
losses—take advantage of this opportunity 


to increase your profits materially. 


You get quick action at 


| 7; ° Ne ‘Ae 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Delta Council’s Bale 
Identification Program 

Complete success of the Delta Coun- 
cil’s Bale Identification Program in its 
first year of operation was assured by 
developments during the latter part of 
September. The special copyrighted 
markers have been sold to ginners in 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta in numbers 
sufficient for the identification of more 
than one-half of the current cotton 
crop of the alluvial area, and assur- 
ance by the mills of their recognition 
of the marker as a guide in their buy- 
ing operations was obtained. 

Albert R. Russell, acting secretary- 
manager of the Council, upon his re 
turn from the annual convention of the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Asso- 
ciation, held at Charlotte, N. C., dur- 
ing September, reported that the 100 
mills of the Association unanimously 
agreed to give preference to Yazoo- 
Mississippi Delta cotton tagged with 
the Delta Council marker. The program 
was entered into by the Council at the 
request of the Association, annual 
users of the major portion of Missis- 
sippi Delta’s crop, aS a means to pre- 
vent a practice on the part of some 
shippers which resulted in heavy 
losses to the mills and adversely af- 
fected the reputation of Delta cotton. 
The practice is that of intermingling 
inferior growths from other areas with 
Delta cottons to obtain premium paid 
by the mills. 

As a result of an intensive campaign 
on the part of the Delta Council staff 
during the last few weeks spent in per- 
sonally contacting ginners of the Delta. 
more than three hundred thousand of 
the attractive red, white and blue tags 
bearing trade-marked steamboat de 
sign have been placed at approximately 
250 gin establishments in this area en- 
gaged in ginning the famous Delta- 
grown staple. With placement continu- 
ing and the demand for tags steadily 
growing, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately one-half million bales will be 
tagged in this the initial year of op- 
eration, 

The tag bearing two coupons will be 
secured to the bale with wire and lead 
seal by ginner. The two coupons will 
be torn from tag and placed with sam- 
ples at the time they are taken from 
the bale at the compress warehouse. 
This arrangement will assure identifi- 
cation of both bale and samples. 

Besides protective feature, the pro- 
gram offers tremendous advertising 
and promotion possibilities for the 
Delta fiber. For many years growers of 
other products in various sections of 
the country have identified their com- 
modities with great success. It is 
thought by many Delta leaders that 
something similar can be applied to 
Delta cotton. 
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Nine Months’ Rayon Shipments 
Establish New High Record 

Domestic shipments of rayon fila- 
ment yarn to American consumers es- 
tablished a new high record for the 
first nine months of 1941 and recorded 
an increase of 18 per cent over ship 
ments for the corresponding period 
last year, states the Rayon Organon, 
published by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. 

Shipments for the nine months end- 
ed September 30 aggregated 333,000,000 
pounds as compared with 283,200,000 
pounds shipped in the like period of 
1940, an increase of approximately 50,- 
000,000 pounds. 

For September alone, shipments of 
yarn aggregated 37,000,000 pounds as 
compared with 37,300,000 pounds in 
August and 30,900,000 pounds in Sep- 
tember 1940. 

Stocks of rayon filament yarn in the 
hands of producers aggregated 4,900,- 
000 pounds at the end of September as 
compared with 4,200,000 pounds held 
at the end of August. “Essentially all 
of this slight increase in stocks held,” 
states the Organon, “is attributable to 
the pool yarn which has been set aside 
for Government allocation, but which 
was unshipped on September 30.” 

The inventory of rayon filament 
yarn held by broad weavers at the end 
of September 1941 totaled 23,400,000 
pounds as compared with 24,900,000 
pounds as of August 31, 1941, and 24,- 
000,000 pounds on September 30, 1940. 
These figures represent stocks held in 
mill warehouses or unopened cases, 
but exclusive of stock in process or in 
transit. 
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—ENew Textile 
|} Publications 


Link-Belt Company, 2045 W. Hunting Park 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 52-page catalog and 
data book No. 1874 on P.I.V. gear variable 
speed transmission. 


Cambridge Wire -Cloth Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. New 140-page catalog on wov- 
en wire conveyor belts, and methods of con- 
veying and treatment of industrial products. 


Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. ‘‘How to Keep 
Wage and Hour Records’’ under the fair 
labor standards act of 1938. Showing em- 
ployers how to keep records for employees 
entitled to the minimum wage and to over- 
time after 40 hours a week. Sections deal 
with keeping of records under exemptions 
from the act. 


S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. Fold- 
er entitled ‘‘3 for 5’’, descriptive of the 
company’s stainiess steel dye box. 


Johnstone Engineering & Machine OCo., 
Downingtown, Pa. Bulletin No. 641 on uni- 
form tension unwinders with auto-hydraulic 
brakes. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘‘Don'’t Hold Up Pro- 
duction’’, a folder describing the different 
types of repair heddles made by the company. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. Booklet on Larv-o- 
nil, an advanced moth proofing agent so for- 
mulated as to render woolen and animal] fab- 
ric immune to the ravages of the larvae of 


the clothes moth, carpet beetle and allied in- 
sects. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bulletin B-6047 descriptive of texteel and 
texdrive sheaves, steel and cast iron sheaves 
for texrope drives from fractional to 25 hp. 


Federal-Mogul Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
‘‘Handbook of Sleeve Bearings’’, by Albert 
B. Willi, chief engineer of the company. Dis- 
cusses the effect of design, alloys and man- 
ufacturing methods upon sleeve bearing effi- 
ciency, and defines the field of application 
for each basic type of sleeve bearings. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin B-2287 on distribu- 
tion transformers up to 500 kva made of 
Hipersil, a newly developed silicon steel. 


B-2306 describing plant distribution sys- 
tem, for use in industrial plants and power 
Stations, radial and secondary network dis- 
tribution systems, covering everything from 
substations and switchgear to small auxiliary 
equipment. 


Order from Dept. 7-N-20. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘‘If It Contacts Yarn 
—Hard Chrome Treat That Part Immedi- 
ately’’, a new piece of literature treating 
with the importance and value of hard 
chrome treatment of steel parts of textile 
mill equipment. 


E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Co., Daniel- 
son, Conn. Literature advising that check 
straps of any standard thickness and made 
to specification are available. 


Oakite Products, Inc., 22 Thames St., New 
York City. ‘‘Cleaning of Metals Before Elec- 
troplating’’, of interest to mills that will re- 
claim a wide range of textile machine and 
equipment parts. 


PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required by the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1933, of COTTON, published 
monthly at Dalton, Ga., for October Ist, 
1941. 

State of Georgia, County of Fulton. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared John ©, Cook who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of 
COTTON, and that the following is to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse side 
of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Editor, R. W. 
Philip, Atlanta, Ga.; Business Manager, 
John C. Cook, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. That the owners are: W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Estate of W. R. 
C. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Rooke, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; O. A. Sharpless, Atlanta, Ga.; J. OC. 
Martin, Atlanta, Ga.;: T. W. McAllister, At- 
lanta, Ga.: E. W. O’Brien, Atlanta, Ga.;: J. 
C. Cook, Atlanta, Ga.; R. P. Smith, Atlanta, 
Ga., E. L. Philpot, Atlanta, Ga. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders, owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or any other security 
holders are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders if any. contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stock holders and secvrity holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bonafide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock. bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

JOHN C. COOK, Bus. Mgr. 

Sworn to and subscrihed before me this 
15th day of Octoher. 1941. 

E. L. PHTILPOT, Notary Public. 
My commission expires February 7, 1943. 
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Modern Spinning Machines 





“Right now, when increased Rayon 
production is so important to the 
entire industry, we are setting new 
spinning room records with the 
latest ty pe fast traverse Butterworth 
Pot Spinning Machines. 


“Speeds range as high as go strokes 
per minute with excellent results. 
The traverse action is 3/44 times as 
fast as formerly. 


“Our power costs are actually lower 
despite the higher operating speeds. 
briction is reduced because the 
machines are built entirely with- 
out cams, run in oil and are auto- 
matically lubricated. 


“Butterworth also supplies the same 
mechanism mounted in grease- 
sealed ball bearings driven by 
Micarta gears, eliminating the use 
of oil in the Godet shafts. 


“The machines are constructed 
with all materials acid resisting. 


“We are producing cakes that are 
open and easily washed, saving 
chemicals and time. Butterworth 
Pot Spinning Machines bring cake 


Butterworth 


finishing within the realm of 
practicability.” 

“ “ “ 
We make this report so that you 
may know the part played by 
Butterworth Spinning Machinery 
in the all-out production of Rayon. 


In the wet end of textile finishing, 

many a trickle of production has 
been turned into a mighty cascade 
of textiles with modern Butter- 
worth Machines. 


For more than 120 years, we have 
designed and built machines to pro- 
mote efficiency in the wet end of tex- 
tile finishing—bleaching, boiling- 
out, drying, calendering and dyeing. 
We know all the small advantages 
which, collectively, make the 
difference between profit and loss. 


Think and plan ahead now to the 
time when modern Butterworth 
Machines will help you to do a 
better, faster finishing job. Write 
us fully about your problems. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa., Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820. 
Offices: Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N. C. In 
Canada—W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Help Speed Rayon Output 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved t y Research 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 





Protective Control Device 
Prevents Welding Burn-outs 


Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has provided a protective control 
device for arc welding machines that 
is said to prevent burn-outs, and the 
equipment can be operated at maxi- 
mum capacity for long periods with- 
Sut harm. The device consists of two 
current transformers, the primaries of 
which are connected in series with 
the motor leads and the secondaries 
supplying power to operate two snap- 
action thermostats mounted on the mo- 
tor lamination. They operate by heat 
conduction as well as by current 
through the thermostat. Thermostats 
automatically reset when the motor 
returns to a safe operating tempera- 
ture or when the current reduces. 

e 


New Redraw Frame 


The Atwood Machine Company, Ston- 
ington, Conn., has announced a new 
redraw, Model 200. The illustration 
shows the new machine from the drive 
end; the driving mechanism is totally 
enclosed but readily accessible for ad- 
justment and maintenance. The ma- 
chine is equipped with a variable speed 
drive making it possible to set the 
speed instantly and precisely at any 
desirec r.p.m. Machine production can 
be readily checked, without stopping or 
making frequent calculations, from a 
yarn-speed-per-minute chart mounted 
on the drive. 

The traverse mechanism utilizes the 
principle already employed in the new 
Model 110 Atwood twister; is in fact 
interchangeable with that of the 
twister. A large, heavy cam operates 
in a bath of oil for smoothness and 
steadiness of operation without back- 


Below, redraw frame 


lash, An adjustment button sets the 
traverse length with precision; a wide 
range is possible without changing the 
cam, The traverse bars are construc- 
ted of a special box-shaped steel to 
prevent accumulation of dirt. 

The new redraw may be equipped 
with accurately machined bobbin hang- 
ers of improved design with conven- 
tional bobbin fingers provided with a 
full bobbin stop motion. Bobbins may 
be removed from driving contact be- 
fore doffing. The machine is designed 
to handle any type, shape or size of 
package and any kind of yarn—silk- 
rayon, nylon, cotton, worsted or com- 
binations. Rate of production can be 
readily changed from 150 to 600 yards 
a minute. 

e 
Motorized Roll Grab 

Cleveland TramRail Division of 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Com- 
pany, Wickliffe, Ohio, has developed a 
completely motorized roll grab for use 
with its overhead materials handling 
systems. The grab will handle rolls 
from 16-inch minimum to 60-inch max- 
imum diameter in lengths up to 72 
inches and weights up to 5,000 pounds. 
All motions of the grab are motorized 
and can be controlled from the crane 
operator’s cab. Three motors are pro- 
vided. One motor spreads and retracts 
the grab arms. Another squeezes the 
roll grippers after they have been 
brought close to the roll, and thus se- 
curely locks the roll in position and 
prevents any possibility of slipping 
away and falling in transit. The third 
motor operates the turn-over mechan- 
ism which makes it possible to pick up 
a roll in any position and place it in 
any other position. Thus, a roll piled 
vertically can be picked up and placed 
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in a horizontal position. When a roll 
in the vertical position is to be picked 
up and delivered in a horizontal posi- 
tion, or vice-versa, the turn-over mech- 
anisin can be operated while the crane 
is in motion, thus saving time that 
ordinarily would be consumed for this 
operation. 
e 


Grid System Cuts Danger 
of Plant Shutdown 


A safe and reliable system of power 
supply is being installed in the Navy’s 
new ordnance plant near Canton, Ohio, 
and consists of thirty-seven 300-kva 
Westinghouse air-cooled transformers, 
and a secondary network system will 
supply the plant load with a maximum 
of 3 per cent voltage variation. The 
network has low initial cost, simpli- 
fied erection and maintenance, and pro- 
vides over 95 per cent power factor. 
The system is said to be unaffected by 
future growth or load, and sabotage is 
difficult. 

Incoming power from the Ohio Pow- 
er Company is distributed at 13.8 kv 
to the air-cooled transformers on 
platforms above the floor. As a safe- 
guard against failure in one line, two 
separate primary feeders run to the 
transformers; each feeder is large 
enough to carry the entire load. Un- . 
der normal operating conditions the 
300 kva transformers are supplied at 
half the carrying capacity of the feed- 
ers. If a network transformer or part 
of an entire circuit fail, protectors and 
current limiters automatically isolate 
the unit or the circuit from the sys- 
tem, and remaining transformers share 
the total plant load. 

The secondary network system for 
power distribution was adopted for re- 
liability of service. A large number of 
network transformers are used; the 
loss of one or two of these units would 
not interfere with the operation of the 
plant. A secondary network system is 
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This ts the 
CONTINUOUS WASHER 
FOR HIGH SPEED 
RANGE OPERATION 


DELIVERY END 







FEED END 


Speeds up to45 Yards 
ner Minute on Wide 
Range of Fabrics 


7 new Hunter Continuous Cloth Scouring Unit 
as illustrated above, differs from all other known 
continuous washers. It may be operated either as 
a continuous range or as seven individual Cloth 
Washers which may ‘be used all at one time with 
seven or more different loads, or as few or as many 


bowls as may be required. 





For complete details covering cost and savings, 


you are cordially invited to write to 





JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 «© NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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installed, segregated by limiter boxes 
so that the loss of one of these cir- 
cuits between limiter boxes will not 
interfere with operations. 

Other features include: Lower 
initial cost, the same secondary system 
chn be used to supply power for both 


lights and motor operated machine 
tools; additional load can be taken 


care of by adding substations without 
changing the copper in the secondary 
system; voltage drop is small; instal- 
lation is simplified, with switches and 
protective devices assembled with the 
transformer making a complete unit; 
network transformers have common 
wiring with units joined together so 
that a demand load in any locality 
can obtain some of the power from 
transformers in other parts of the 
plant; and the system is easily extend- 
ed as no independent network trans- 
formers are necessary if power is to 
be supplied to auxiliary buildings. 


» 


Nine Cylinder Slasher 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany, Gastonia, N. C., is manufactur- 
ing a nine cylinder slasher, which is 
of the same general design and con- 
struction as used heretofore on the 
company’s Slashers, with heavy cast 
iron frames, and frames and frame 
fittings designed and proportioned for 
the greatest rigidity and strength. 

Frames are designed in three units, 
which when coupled form a complete 
slasher unit. Cylinders, size pans and 
quetsch rolls are of stainless steel. The 
Slasher carries cut markers, cut indi- 
.eators, yardage counters, tension con- 
trols, temperature gauges, pressure 
gauges, vacuum breakers, condensate 
removal apparatus, expansion combs, 
and many other conveniences and ne- 
‘cessities as standard equipment. Ball- 


bearings are liberally used. 

The tension on the yarn is controlled 
at three points. At two points the 
tension is manually controlled and at 
the third point the control is semi- 
automatic. The machine is designed 
to receive and use as the main drive 
several arrangements in the form of 
mechanical and/or electro-mechanical 
speed variators, all being simple and 
reliable and all designed for conveni- 


ence and efficiency. Speed range 
from creeping to highest operating 


speed is 25 to 1, that is, if the creeping 
speed is adjusted to 3 yards per min- 
ute, the highest operating speed is 
90 yards per minute. An easily ad- 
justed stop limits the operating speed 
to any below the highest speed to suit 
local conditions. Acceleration and de- 
celeration is gradual, uniform and 
smooth to avoid jerks and undue strain 
on the yarn or over-running beams. 
Machine operations are controlled elec- 
trically by means of push buttons, us- 
ually six, conveniently located about 
the machine. Number of control points 
may be increased or decreased to suit 
conditions. 

The beam take-up friction is of gen- 
erous proportions with extra plates to 
insure smoothness of take-up and a uni- 
form tension. To further increase jhe 
efficiency of the take-up slip friction, 
the speed of the friction plate is regu- 
lated by means of a variable speed 
transmission equipped with a differen- 
tial mechanism, and with this mechan- 
ism a uniform slippage of the friction 
plates is maintained. As a result, ex- 
cessive heating of the friction plate is 
avoided, increasing. the life of the plate 
linings. A constant slippage of the 
plates produces a uniform flow of pow- 
er which results in a uniform tension 


on the yarn, which in turn produces 


. 


a beam of uniform density. 
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Duplex Take-over Said to 
Cut Dyeing Costs 50 
Per Cent 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 
Mass., has developed a new dyeing 
machine attachment that automatically 
feeds the cloth in one continuous string 
instead of many individual strings, 
called the Duplex Take-over, and said 
to reduce dyeing costs from 30 to 50 
per cent. It consists of a tapered reel 
and compensated weight mechanism 
attached to one side of the dyeing ma- 
chine, with the cloth fed into the ma- 
chine in one continuous string instead 
of many individual ones, thus permit- 
ting loading the tub full and increasing 








its capacity by 30 to 50 per cent de- 
pending on the type of cloth. As the 
single continuous string feeds through 
the machine, the reel-and-weight mech- 
anism automatically controls it. There 
is also said to be an important saving 
in labor due to the elimination of time 
consumed in sewing up and tearing out 
seams on individual strings of cloth, 
also the time needed to load and un- 
load many strings instead of one. When 
the dyeing operation is completed in 
a machine equipped with a duplex 
take-over, only one seam has to be torn 
out in order to unload the whole tub; 
thus one man can handle more ma- 
chines. According to the manufactur- 
er, there is a saving in material be- - 
cause it is not necessary to tear off the 
sewing on each piece when unloading 
the machine. Every part of the cloth 
receives equal treatment in the machine 
as it goes through in a continuous 
string. It will handle any weight of 
fabric from the lightest rayon to the 
heaviest woolens. 
o 

Bowling Green (S. C.) Spinning 
Company will install additional cards 
and other equipment. 


Algodon Manufacturing Company, 
Bessemer City, N. C., is reported to be 
carrying on a modernization program. 
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PRODUCTION GETS THE 


0 SIGNAL 


in mills that spin on cork 



































ODAY, the mills “on top” are 
the mills that are spinning on 
Armstrong's Cork Cots. They are 
turning out orders faster, producing 
better running work, and cutting 
down replacement delays. For cork 
has exceptional physical properties 
that give production the “go signal.”’ 
These properties are: high coefficient 
of friction, resilience, resistance to 
lateral flow, resistance to oil, water, 
and dyes, and extreme durability. 
With Armstrong's Cork Cots, you 
not only get maximum production 
efficiency, but you also get top serv- 
ice. Armstrong’s sales, research, and 
engineering departments are always 
ready to aid you with expert advice 
on any production problem. See your 
Armstrong representative for full 
details, or write to Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Tex- 
tile Products Section, 923 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 








ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 
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Lummus Variable Sheave 


Lummus Cotton Gin Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., has announced a new var- 
iable speed sheave for textile machines. 
In the accompanying illustration, one 
set of five B section V-belts runs from 
the motor sheave to the new variable 
sheave and one set from the variable 
sheave to the cylinder shaft sheave. 
The 10 hp. motor is mounted on a piv- 
oted base and part of the motor weight 
is used to maintain a uniform prede- 
termined tension in both sets of V-belts. 
Moving the frame supporting the vari- 
able sheave by means of the hand- 
wheel so as to change its relative cen- 
ter distance between the motor and 
cylinder sheaves varies the speed. By 
the use of a double set of belt grooves 
on the motor sheave, the cylinder shaft 
may be run at any speed from 650 
to 1350 r.p.m. in the installation. Speed 
is changed while the frame is running 
and requires but a moment. 

Other applications of the variable 
sheave to spinning frames provide for 
a set of steel supports carrying four 
motors mounted overhead to drive four 
frames, formerly driven by a single 
motor with extended shaft at each end 
hung from the ceiling. In such instal- 
lations, the supports for the motors do 
not take up any of the aisle space and 
provide the same clearance as formerly 
with the single motor 4-frame drive. 
In another case requiring the very low 
minimum cylinder speed of 475 r.p.m., 
the variable sheave is mounted on the 
floor practically underneath the cylin- 
der shaft sheave and with the motor 
pivoted above it. 

The sheave uses standard section V- 
belts and with the proper size and num- 
ber of belts any horsepower can be 
transmitted within the limitations of 
good V-belt practice. They are manu- 
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Left, variable sheave. Above, 
dye machine drive .. . 


factured in different 
sizes to suit B, C, D and 
E section V-belts and 
with any reasonable 
number of grooves nec- 
essary for the re- 
quired power. The 
speed ratio that can be obtained with 
the variable sheave varies with the 
belt sections, and the speed ratio can 
be substantially increased by using two 
sets of grooves in the driving sheave 
which gives a high and low speed 
range, however, the motor must be 
stopped in order to change the belts 
from one set of grooves to the other. 
Then again, two variable sheaves may 
be mounted in one supporting frame 
and operate in tandem to give a con- 
tinuous speed variation a little more 
than double that for the single sheave. 


The Lummus variable speed sheave 
is always placed between the driving 
and driven shafts, but the location is 
not fixed and can be varied to suit the 
application. In this way the sheave 
acts as an idler and in practically all 
cases means can be provided for auto- 
matically maintaining the belt tension 
uniform and at any predetermined fig- 
ure that may be necessary to transmit 
the maximum load. 


The sheave consists essentially of two 
sets of flanges welded to supporting 
tubular members and carried by ball- 
bearings mounted on a central shaft. 


* 
Constant Tension Drive 
for Dyeing Machine 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 


tady, N. Y., has provided a constant- 
tension drive for use with a new Duo- 


‘Dyeing machine, developed by the Duo- 


Dyeing Machine Company, Charlotte, 
N. C. The drive is designed to prevent 
defective dyeing caused by variations 
in cloth tension. It is fully automatic, 
enabling an operator to divide his at- 
tention among several machines. The 
constant tension drive propels the cloth 
at a constant speed by means of two 


nip rolls driven by a constant-speed 











gear-motor. Winding and unwinding 
are accomplished by means of wound- 
rotor induction motors, one _ direct- 
connected to each of two winding rolls. 
During winding, the motor torque in- 
creases and the speed of the roll de- 
creases as the roll diameter increases. 
To provide uniform tension of any de- 
sired degree, the rate at which the 
torque increases is controlled auto- 
matically to suit the diameter change. 

Automatic timing co-ordinates the 
application of winding torque, start- 
ing of the cloth, and application of 
torque on the unwinding roll. The se 
quence of removing winding torque, 
propelling the cloth, and braking on 
the unwinding roll is timed, when stop- 
ping, by another automatic timing de- 
vice. The winding and unwinding 
motors are duplicates, and operate 
with constant-horsepower characteris- 
tics so that the torque applied to the 
rolls is proportional to the roll diame- 
ter. The winding motors are alternately 
connected for winding or unwinding 
service through a direction selector 
switch, which also changes the connec- 
tions for the nip-roll motor for the 
proper direction of rotation. 


New Model 30 Stabilog 
Controller by Foxboro 


Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., 
has introduced the new Model 30 
stabilog controller, which retains the 
fundamental principles of operation, 
but is designed to offer refinements for 
better appearance and still closer con- 
trol. The new Model 30 appears in 
the new universal rectangular case. 
When panel-mounted the instrument 
only extends %-inch from the panel 
surface. The door is recessed and 
hinges and hasp are flush with the 
door surface. A dual pressure indica- 
tor, replacing the customary two small 
gauges, is easily seen through a rec- 
tangular opening in the door. Interior 
illumination is readily provided when 
desired. All operating adjustments are 
made from the front of the case, the 
adjusting mechanisms for change of 
control point, throttling range, and re- 
set resistance being immediately ac- 
cessible when the door is opened. 
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SELF LUBRICATINC 
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The successful operation of any bearing depends 
on the lubrication it receives. In fact, oil is the life 
blood of every motive unit. In order to gain smooth, 
quiet operation; long, satisfactory bearing life, we 
must have the right amount of oil . . . in the right 
place... at the right time. 

Johnson LEDALOYL bearings provide this type of 
performance. Evenly distributed over all surfaces 
of every LEDALOYL bearing are millions of tiny, 
evenly spaced pores. Each of these pores serve as 
miniature oil reservoirs. Heat, generated by the 
turning of the shaft draws the oil from the pores into 
the bearing area. Thus a thin, protecting film of 
lubricant separates the shaft from the bearing, re- 
duces friction to a minimum and assures long, satis- 
factory life. When the shaft stops, the oil is absorbed 
by the bearing. 

Johnson LEDALOYL Bearings are ideal for house- 
hold equipment, food machinery, textile machinery, 
on motors, fans—in fact any place where lubrica- WU) ite f or ft h Py 
tion is hard to achieve, likely to be neglected, or 
where excess oil might damage goods in process. A 
request, on your business letterhead will bring the 
complete story and the actual operating facts con- 


cerning LEDALOYL. Write today. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


C/eeve BEARING HEADQUARTER 
530 SOUTH MILL STREET~-« NEW CASTLE, PA. 


File folder of Data Sheets that 
gives the performance facts on 


Ledaloy/. It's FREE. 





= 
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Side Inlet Steam Trap 


Armstrong Machine Works, 806 
Maple St., Three Rivers, Mich., has 
made known that new additions have 


been added to the standard line of side 
inlet steam traps. The new traps are 
designated No. 811, in the 800-1000 
pound pressure range; No. 812, 1600- 
2000 capacity, and No. 813 in the 
3000-4400 pound capacity. All the fea- 
tures of the body design, which 
have been used by Armstrong for sev- 
eral years, are incorporated into the 
trap. Some of these advantages 
include a trap cap carrying complete 
mechanism which can be removed with- 


as 


basic 


new 





out disturbing pipe connection, and the 
convenience of installing a trap with 
straight-through pipe connection. All 
of the new traps are built for opera- 


tion on pressures up to 250 pound 
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Telescopic Lift 120” 
Uprights collapse to 83” 


Truck is exceptionally com- 
pact, will maneuver easily 


in congested areas 
also lightweight 
for min. capacity 
elevators. 

Get Full Details 
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* STACKING 


Use your full vertical stor- 
age space—stack unit 
loads 
nate re-handling—simplify 
inventory—speed up pro- 
duction—use the ‘‘AUTO- 
MATIC’ Fork Truck Sys- 
tem. 


- ieee 1000 and 2000 
bs. 





nS .. SOS > nut 


Electric Penmailidl 


+ LIFTING 


Low Lift Type 
For skid transportation 


3000 Ibs. capacity—has 
lift platform 55” long, 27” 
wide, 7” high with 6” lift. 
Has highly efficient helical 
spur gear drive (exception- 
ally quiet) triple spur gear 
lift unit. . . Shockless 
steering — Rotor-Brush 
Power-Flow Control. 


on pallets—elimi- 


is 


ibs. 
D. 


- Listed Under Reexamination Service of 
<g-UNDERWaITERS 


LABORATORIES 


+ HAULING 


For every hauling 
purpose. 
exceptionally 
compact and pow- 
erful. 
Max. 
B 


wheel 
Quiet drive. 
tor-Brush 
Flow control. 





nufacturers for Over Thirty Years 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


FOR ECONOMICAL MATERIALS HANDLING IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


% TIERING 
High Lift Type 


3000 Ibs. capacity has 
platform 55” long, 26” 
ee 6” high with 60” 
ift. 



















Drive unit has 
highly efficient helical 
spur geor reduction. 
Piotform raised and 
lowered safely by two 
roller chains sprocket 
driven from powerful 
geor unit. . . Shock- 
less steering — Rotor- 
Brush Power-Flow 
Control. 






% LOADING 


Platform Type 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


Equipped with pneumatic 
tires. Exceptionally speedy 
and efficient. For outdoor 
and ramp operation. 
Platform deck 100” long, 51” 
wide, 29” high. 

Has heavy duty spur gear 
drive—hand wheel steer — 
Rotor-Brush Power-Flow 
speed control. 











Tractor 


Has 1000 
hauling 
P. Twe 

steer. 
Ro- 
Power- 
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Div. of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


67 W. 


87th St. 


od iley cle ma | & & 
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gauge. They are equipped with all 
stainless steel inverted bucket operat- 
ing mechanism, and all are available 
with blast type thermic air vent buck- 
ets and internal type check valve as 
optional extra equipment, 


Sa 


Improved 2-Roll 
Micro-Set Padder 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons, Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., have announced an im- 
provement in their dyehouse padders, 
in the Micro-Set system for applying 
pressures. With this method, pressures 
are always kept under exact control, 
it is pointed out, resulting in exact 
matches of shade, and a minimum 
amount of moisture in the cloth deliv- 
ered, to produce more efficient drying. 
The micrometer pressure adjustment 





hand wheel, 
raise the roll 


Anoth- 


the 
to 


applied by 
used 

from contact when not in use. 
er micrometer adjustment arrangement 
applies pressure to each side of the roll. 


readily 
which 


is 


is also 


A pressure dial makes it possible to 
return to the same pressure after open- 
ing the rolls. These Micro-Set hous- 
ings are applicable to existing padders. 

The rolls in Butterworth Micro-Set 
"adders are built in sizes from 20- 
inch diameter down to 6-inch diameter. 
The tub is stainless steel with stain- 
less steel immersion rolls. The padder 
drives from a gear reduction motor, 
but compound gears are available if 
desired. The padder can be operated 
as a unit by addition of a friction let- 
off and winder, or in range. 


> 


Marion T. Grimes, who returned 
to the United States some months 
ago from a position in Colombia, 
South America, has become associat- 
ed with M. B. Hodges, manufactur- 
ers’ representative, 161 Spring St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Gordon R. Fulton has acquired a 
controlling interest in the 113-year- 
old Beach Soap Company, Lawrence, 
Mass., from The Cowles Detergent 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Ful- 
ton has been an officer of Beach 
Soap Company for over 10 years. 
The Cowles Detergent Company will 
continue to be represented in New 
England by its Mitchell Wing Divi- 


sion, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Efficient Lubrication 
Stops Oil Spots 


Check up = youll find that all 


oils spatter and waste] Change 
to NON-FLUID OIL and do 


away with oil stains. 





Drip-less and waste-less, NON- 
FLUID OIL stays in bearings, so 
does not spatter onto warps. 7 
out of 10 mills use NON-FLUID 
OIL regularly because it prevents 
oil spots, lubricates dependably, 
and saves money by outlasting 


oil many times over. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8S. OC. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. 





| MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 











Where do you want the Air? 


On all new Parks Automatic Traveling 


Cleaners air outlets are adjustable. 


The volume of air is adjustable. Where 


it is delivered is also adjustable. Both air 
streams may be “spotted’’—inward—d1 
rectly downward—or outward. One side 


> a 


mav be spotted independently of the othe 
and in a different diréctio 
and 1n a QIUTICrent GQITFeCCLION., 
This . = ; ; _ — , _ P , Tr j 5 
lis LIT) } TrOVeEMeEHNC MaKes aT KS Lia VCi- 
. ~ s —_— 
ing Cleaners more flexible—and stil! 


efncient. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C 
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Epwarp H. SuressMuTH, Jr., formerly 
assistant production manager of Shel- 
ton Looms for the past several years, 
has been appointed resident manager, 
in charge of production, of the Cuaro- 
mount and Wilson Divisions of Shelton 
Looms located at Rocky Mount and 
Wilson, N. C. RALPH STURTEVANT, in 
charge of all weaving, warping and 
quilling in the Caromount Division, as- 
sumes similar additional duties in the 
Wilson Division. Gorpon FLoe is in 
charge of converting in the new addi- 
tion at Caromount in Rocky Mount, 
N. C. 


A. H. WELts, former assistant super- 
intendent at Mills Mill, Greenville, S. 
C., and KENNETH W. Horne, former 
assistant technician at Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, have joined the sales devel- 
opment department of American Vis- 
cose Corporation, and will be located 
at Meadville, Pa. Miss BLANCHARD 
BARTLETT has been appointed retail 
merchandising representative in eight 
southern states for American Viscose 
Corp. 


GeorGE H. LANIER, Jk., vice-president 
of Joseph B. Warne, New York City, 
has been appointed an assistant to 
FRANK WALTON, chief of the textile 
branch of the Office of Production 
Management, and has assumed his du- 
ties in Washington. Mr. Lanier’s work 
will be to co-ordinate the dyeing and 
finishing plants with the manufactur- 
ers of dyestuffs in connection with the 
needs of the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corp. 


JAMES E. MacDouGauyt, southern 
manager for Smith, Drum & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
district manager of Priorities Field 
Service office, Charlotte, N. C. 


L. A. SAVAGE has been named resi- 
dent manager of Pelzer (S. C.) Mills, 
succeeding J. F. BLACKMAN, who re- 
signed after 11 years of service. Mr. 
Savage has been with the Kendall Com- 
pany, of which the Pelzer Mills are a 
subsidiary, for about 10 years, and was 
transferred to Pelzer from Paw Creek. 


W. Lexie Davis, for several years 
production manager of Edna Mills Cor- 
poration, Reidsville, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position entailing special re- 
search work at Carter Fabrics Corpo- 
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ration, Greensboro, N. C. He is succeed- 
ed at Edna Mills by J. D. Cassapa, for- 
merly associated with Hartsville, (S. 
C.) Cotton Mills. 


CLEVELAND L. ADAMS, for some time 
assistant superintendent of Cowikee 
Mills, Inc., Eufaula, Ala. has resigned 
to accept a position as cotton technol- 
ogist at the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Adams is a graduate of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 


Percy 8S. Howe, Jr., former vice- 
president and executive vice-president, 
has been elected president of The 
American Thread Company, New York 
City, and E. M. Puriuipr, whom he suc- 
ceeds, has been named chairman of the 
board of directors. 


Ray Rocers, for the past eight years 
assistant superintendent of Patterson 
Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent 
of the Hartsville (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 
He is a graduate of the N. C. State 
College textile school. 


H, P. McEtroy, formerly overseer of 
twisting at Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mill, 
has been made general superintendent 
of Morgan Mill, Quitman, Ga. C. H. 
McE:roy, formerly with Tifton Cotton 
Mills, has been made overseer of card- 
ing at Morgan Mill. 


R. F. Mitts, formerly with Jeffer- 
son Mills, Crawford, Ga., has been 
made superintendent of Winton Mills 
No. 1, Banning, Ga. JAMES H., HUFF 
is now overseer of carding at this 
plant. 


JOSEPH WHALLEY, JR., general super- 
intendent and for the past 31 years as- 
sociated with Hathaway Manufactur- 
ing Company, New Bedford, Mass., has 
resigned because of ill health, and is 
succeeded by CHARLES S, PARSONS, who 
has been with the company for the past 
153 years, 


S. M. Mentus has resigned as over- 
seer at the Stowe Cotton Mills, Inc., 
McAdenville, N. C., to become night su- 
perintendent of Neely Cotton Mill, 
York, S. C., 


C. F. EARNHARDT, formerly associat- 
ed with Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills, 


has accepted a position with Borden 
Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Obituary 


JOHN ABEL ISENHOWER, for Many 
years president of Ridgeview Hosiery 
Mills, Newton, N. C., passed away Sep- 
tember 14. 


OscAk DRESSLER, one of the founders 
of Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., 
o2 years ago, passed away the latter 
part of September in his 86th year. 


Siz HERBERT 8. Hout, 85, chairman of 
the board of Dominion Textile Com- 
pany, Ltd., and Montreal Cottons, Ltd., 
passed away September 28. 


EDWIN WILCOX, 79, treasurer and co- 
founder of the Wilcox Lace Company, 
Middletown, Conn., passed away re 
cently after a long illness. He was con- 
sidered an expert on lace weaving 
looms. 


JOHN H. ARMSTRONG, 65, service Man- 
ager of the Saco-Lowell Shops at Bid- 
deford, Me., for many years, passed 
away recently at his home after a long 
illness. 


JOHN APPLETON MANDEVILLE, 59, 
president of the Mandeville Mills, Car- 
roliton, Ga., passed away October 5 
after a lingering illness. He was a 
graduate of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology and the U. S. Naval Academy. 


NEWTON HAMPTON THOMAS, 64, trav- 
eling representative of Victor Ring 
Traveler Company, Gastonia, N. C., 
passed away recently following a short 
illness. He had been associated with 
Victor for many years. 


FRENCH CAMPBELL, Sr., long identi- 
fied with the industry as a yarn sales- 
man, first with the New England Cot- 
ton Yarn Company and later with Wil- 
liam Whitman & Co., passed away 
September 29. He was the father of 
FRENCH CAMPBELL, JR., Manager of 
Marilyn Mills, Anniston, Ala. 


ALBERT 8S. HOWE, president of Wuska- 
nut Mills, Farnumsville, Mass., and 
Roxbury Carpet Company, Boston, 
passed away the latter part of Sep- 
tember after an operation. 


CHARLES V. SELLERS, 76, co-founder 
of Sellers Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. 
C., with his brother, D. E. Sellers, 
passed away during September at a 
Durham, N. C., hospital after an ill- 
ness of a month. He was president of 
Sellers Manufacturing Company, Saxa- 
pahaw, N. C. 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


Portalle 


Bm WARP TYING 
MACHINE 
MODEL “LS” 


WOOL WARPS...TIED (N AT sa: LOOM 


LOW COST WARP REPLENISHMENT - HIGHEST QUALITY RESULTS 


| Initia ttn The upper picture shows 
haa | 1F ee » the Model “lS” Warp 
Tying Machine in action 
on a “bite”, or portion, 
of a wool warp. In the 
lower picture, the bite has 
been completely tied and 
is about to be cast off. 
Note the next bites separ- 
ated, ready to be put in 
the machine, which is fully 
portable and operates in 
the nattow alley directly 


behind the loom. 


i j - 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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THERE’S A Reason 


Staley’s put their starch development on a scientific 
basis. 100°, laboratory control is an important factor in 
the uniform quality and dependability of Staley’s starches. 








ES, sir! Staley’s Textile Starches 

have been here all the time. Never 

in the modern history of textiles has 

it been impossible to obtain Staley’s Mill 
Corn Starches. 


Staley’s manufacture a complete line of 
thick and thin boiling corn starches—a 
product for every textile mill use. These 
mill starches have been developed by 
skilled chemists. They are produced 
under strict chemical control from the 
buying of native corn to the finished 
product. Write for information now. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO 
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ILLINOIS 


DALLAS NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 

















Manufacturers of cloth 
room and other textile 
machinery, repair 
parts, bobbin gears, 
spur and bevel gears 
— in iron, steel and 
brass. 
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—tor Textile Mills 


Our foundry and machine shops 
are equipped to fabricate many 
types of textile machinery—either 
in whole or in part. Skilled labor, 
working under the supervision of 
a highly trained technical staff. 
produce repair parts with the 
same care that is given to new 


machinery. 


For Exclusive Use 


Many textile mills use the serv- 
ices of our technical staff, work- 
ing in conjunction with theirs, 
for the development of special 
machinery for their exclusive 


use, 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Wd 
on the Industrial Front 


Not all engagements are conducted on the field of 
maneuvers, the battlefield, or the high seas. 


In fact more men are engaged on the industrial fronts. 


Back of our tremendous emergency production in 
textiles, a vast army of suppliers is actively engaged. 


Toward the steady and increasing flow of vital tex- 
tile paper carriers SONOCO is marshalling all its 
resources, and directing its supreme energies. 


To put it mildly, we too, are ‘‘actively engaged.” 





SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts LOoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. a on CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 











Northern Hospitality 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs 
in regular type represent OLp-TIMER’s part in the con- 
versation, while those in italics represent J1m’s part.) 


Well, good morning, OLD-TIMER! You are late this 
morning, but you look very happy over something. 
Must have had a pleasant week-end. Suppose, before 
we get started to work, you tell us about it while it is 
fresh on your mind. 


I sure did have a pleasant week-end, JIM. In fact, 
I cannot remember ever having had a more pleasant 
trip and an experience which will never be forgotten. 

Now, that certainly sounds interesting, OLD-TIMER. 
Especially coming from you—you old lucky rascal. 
You know you have had, for the past five or six years, 
more opportunity of going places than the rest of us. 

Yes, I know, JIM, and this trip was an outstanding 
one inasmuch as I had an opportunity to see what 
northern hospitality meant in comparison to the much 
talked of southern hospitality. 

Mr. George W. A. Zahn of Philadelphia, whom I 
had met at a golf tournament last year, sent me an 
invitation to a “member-guest” tournament held at 
his club, the Springhaven Club, Wallingford, Pa.. 
which is a suburb of Philadelphia. 

The tournament being held on Saturday and Sun- 
day, we left here Thursday afternoon with the idea 
of driving into Washington and then on to Philadel- 
phia Friday. But, being informed by several traveling 
men that Washington was so full of Government em- 
ployees and thousands of other people on account of 
war preparedness activities, that all hotels were filled 
and we had better not depend upon spending the night 
there unless we had reservations, we drove to War- 
rington, Virginia, to spend the night, and I am glad 
we did, because it is not only a delightful place to 
stop but is a very historic place. The hotel was built 
more than a hundred years ago but has of course had 
modern conveniences installed, and the quiet atmos- 
phere of elegance makes for a restful feeling which 
prepares one for a night of sound rest. It is in the 
famous apple section, a section which was famous for 
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its fine horses, and not only do many elegant pictures 
of “riding to the hounds”, as they call the fox hunt, 
adorn the walls of the lobby of the hotel but many of 
the rooms have pictures of famous horses, famous men 
and famous women who enjoyed the sport of kings 
back in those days. 

From Warrington we went to Philadelphia. I was 
very much impressed with the general appearance of 
prosperity and neatness of the farming sections. 
Farmers seem to take so much more pride in fixing 
up their farms than we do here in the South. For 
example, the property line between most of the farms 
is marked by rows of beautiful trees, and stone walls 
are in profusion—not just rocks piled up to get them 
off of the farming land, but rock walls built as though 
they had been built by masons. 

Around the farm houses and the farms there is a 
general neatness which seems to be typical of the 
northern farmer—a “something” which seems to 
show pride of ownership, as if to say, “this is my 
home—my piece of God's earth of which I am proud— 
no greater possession has any man.” 

Nor do the farmers have a monopoly on this pride 
of ownership, because I took particular notice as we 
drove leisurely through Baltimore, the city of apart- 
ment buildings. To bring to your mind a picture of 
what I am trying to convey let me call it the city of 
mass apartments, because you see solid block after 
solid block of apartments which from a distance look 
like one continuous apartment building, but as you 
approach nearer, you begin to see that although they 
are wall against wall, there is a distinct individuality 
of architecture, individuality of decoration, individu- 
ality of shrubbery, and oftentimes only the distinct 
difference in the steps approaching the front entrance 
gives that distinction which breaks what would be a 
sameness or monotony of a continuous row of merely 
living quarters, 

Here again you can’t help but notice many of the 
occupants of these very small front yards puttering 
around to remove each small weed or tuft of the wrong 
kind of grass which invariably will come up volun- 
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tarily in all lawns. A piece of paper or other rubbish 
which may have blown from a garbage truck does not 
rest long if it happens to fall on one of these yards. 
“Pride of ownership’—you see it manifest every- 
where. 

Always before as I have passed through these 
cities like Baltimore and Philadelphia seeing homes 
built so closely together and, living in the South where 
we have so much room by comparison—has caused me 
to have that feeling of crowded sameness of the 
homes, because I had never had the opportunity of 
seeing them except by passing in an automobile or 
on the train. 

You can imagine my agreeable surprise when we 
entered the home of my friend where I was to spend 
a most pleasant week-end. Real estate is so expensive 
in these cities it would of course be impracticable not 
to utilize it with buildings instead of having the space 
we have between homes here in the South. 

But inside my friend’s house, that cramped feel- 
ing many of us southerners get when we see homes 
built so close together is at once dispelled by enter- 
ing a spacious living room, off of which you see a 
dining room equally as spacious, and the quiet ele- 
gance of it all the relief of that cramped feeling you 
had makes you feel like taking a long breath—such a 
feeling of relief. 

Say, OLD-TIMER, what the heck has all you are tell- 
ing us got to do with textiles, You are supposed to be 
talking to overseers and superintendents of mills, you 
know, and— 

O. K., JIM, don’t you worry about me taking up a 
little time to talk about something besides spindles 
and looms, because you know a fellow can many times 
get an idea out of something which seemingly is en- 
tirely foreign to his particular line of work. Remem- 
ber the lesson we got out of hearing a preacher talk 
about Pilgrim’s Progress? Now if I had told you I 
was going to church to get an idea which would be of 
practical value to overseers and superintendents in 
cotton mills you would have laughed at me like you 
usually do—so just keep your shirt on and listen— 
maybe you will get an idea out of my week-erd visit. 

And, incidentally, I did go to church in Philadel- 
phia on Sunday. Heard a sermon there which I could 
give you a lesson from like we gave you from 
Pilgrim’s Progress, but as we want to talk a little 
about that golf tournament we will not dwell on the 
sermon we had in Philadelphia at the First United 
Presbyterian Church. However, in passing, let me 
say that here at church we again saw the gracious- 
ness of northern hospitality. One small item was a 
guest card asking us to fill in with our name and ad- 
dress to give the pastor an opportunity to meet us; 
not simply a handshake with “Glad to meet you” but 
an honest-to-goodness welcome without any “put-on”’. 

And if anyone criticizes OLD-TIMER for talking 
about golf in a textile magazine, it will not be the fel- 
low who plays golf, and the number of textile men 
who play golf is growing by the hundreds every year. 
The time is coming when they will be in the majority. 

Really, though, what I had in mind—what I want- 
ed to tell you fellows—was that although this south- 
ern hospitality stuff has been exploited all over the 
country and the South has been given a lot of credit— 
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deservedly of course in many instances—I want to let 
you and all the others who read this page know that 
the North deserves a big bundle of praise for its hos- 
pitality too, as I can vouch for from my most enjoy- 
able experience this last week-end. 

Now, JIM, you have been hearing about southern 
hospitality all your life, haven’t you? But have you 
ever heard or seen in print the two words: northern 
hospitality ? 

Let me think, OLD-TIMER, 

So you have to think, do you? If you had ever 
heard it or seen it in print many times you would not 
have to think in order to remember it, so that is one 
thing you have learned, isn’t it? Now, please keep 
quiet and let me continue. Maybe you will get a lesson 
out of my experience like I hope many of our other 
readers will. 

This invitation tournament was not any special 
event for the Springhaven Club because they have so 
many of them. In fact, to look over one of their golf 
events “pamphlets” you would think that they have 
one continuous tournament. For example, the Septem- 
ber lists start off with Labor Day 18 holes for Long- 
necker Cup—‘“and this round will be considered as 
your score for an 18 hole event with Powell Cup scor- 
ing for which there will be special separate prizes—’”’. 

Then follows mixed (2 ball) foursome on Septem- 
ber 7th; Scotch foursome on September 13; and on 
down to September 27th, which was the “member- 
guest tournament which we played in. This included 
a buffet luncheon and a cabaret night on the las 
night, with beer on the house. 

Thus you get an idea of the activities at this club. 
They have something to keep the members interested 
all the time instead of having to play in the same old 
foursome every Saturday until you know exactly when 
Bill or Sam is going to grunt or slice or hook. Some- 
times you play with the same gang so much it grows 
monotonous, but not at Springhaven. There is some- 
thing doing most all of the time. 

When I was introduced to Andy Campbell, the pro- 
fessional, I did not realize at first anything different 
from meeting a pro at any golf club. A few minutes 
later when I made mention that the pro seemed to be 
a pretty busy man my friend said, “Yes, he has been 
a busy man right here for 33 years.” What! A pro at 
one club for 33 years? Sure, he has. And then I 
learned that he was one of the famous Campbell fami- 
ly of golf pros—four brothers—all successful pros. 
One brother, ‘Nipper’? Campbell, I understand is na- 
tionally known. 

I thought to myself: How many overseers and su- 
perintendents of textile mills have I ever seen who 
have been on a job 33 years and still have as much pep 
as Andy Campbell had. And that was not all. I had 
asked him in a rather casual way for a booklet, and 
although he was as busy as a stack of monkeys run- 
ning his tournament, and visitors there from every- 
where to be looked after, hours later when we had 
gone to another floor of the clubhouse I heard some- 
one call out my name and there was Andy with the 
booklet I had asked for. A busy man with all the 
guests he had to look after—but not too busy to re- 
spond to the slightest request. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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J0,000th SERVING 
OF THE JOHNSON JOINT 





ONE OF THE FINEST DISHES EVER 





SEY BEFORE AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


NDUSTRY got its first taste of the John- 

son Rotary Pressure Joint less than ten 
years ago. In the brief interval since that 
time Johnson Joints have spread throughout 
industry—replacing stuffing boxes. steam fits 
and similar pressure joints on all types of 
machines where steam or liquids under 
pressure must be admitted to rotating rolls 
or drums. Today we are proud to announce 
completion of Johnson Joint No. 50,000. 

This rapid acceptance is simply one more 
proof that American Industry—always quick 
to recognize and adopt new ways to do the 
old tasks better—has found that the Johnson 
Joint is such a better way—that it offers 


important savings and benefits when com- 
pared with the old style stuffing boxes and 
steam fits. It never needs to be oiled, ad- 
justed or repacked. It absorbs misalign- 
ment, both lateral and angular, without loss 
of operating efficiency. More than that, it 
offers a simpler, neater way to provide 
efficiency-boosting syphon drainage of rolls 
and cans. 

There is nothing else like the Johnson Joint 

nothing which helps more to keep mainte- 
nance costs down, production figures up. 
Today it is more in demand than ever, and 
we confidently expect that this 50,000 mark 
will be just the first of many milestones. 


Complete details and specifications sent on request 


“Producta oy) The Johnson Corporation 


815 WOOD STREET, THREE RIVERS, r MICHIGAN 
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STARCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
QUALITY « SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


























SAK TAPE 





DECREASES POWER CONSUMPTION 


The United States Government has asked the textile industry to conserve power 
during the present national emergency. CUTLER TAPE is the ORIGINAL 
POWER-SAVING SPINNING TAPE. Inferior tapes with high-sounding names, 
produced in imitation of and subsequent to Cutler Tape, cannot equal in quality 
the patented Cutler product. In war emergency, as in peace, the best is none too 
good for our country’s needs, and the best in spinning tape is CUTLER SAK. 





BUY CUTLER TAPE AND SAVE! 
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Comments on Long Draft and Maintenanee 


The author points out that long draft is here 
to stay, but that adequate maintenance of 
preliminary processes is essential if the long 
draft equipment is to continue to produce 
quality roving and yarn. . . . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Now that a great majority of the textile mills in 
the South have either completed or are in the proc- 
ess of completing the changing of their spinning from 
the conventional type draft to one of the several types 
of long draft, many who have not already done so are 
preparing also to change their card rooms from the 
regular two- or three-process roving set-up to the 
single-process. 

Starting at this point I would like to pass on to 
the readers of COTTON some information relative to 
this change gained both from observation and from 
first-hand experience in doing some of this type of 
work, Like a great many other things in this business 
of cotton manufacturing, a card room long draft set-up 
that works fine in one plant is a source of great trou- 
ble in another plant, so we may begin by saying that 
there is no standard set-up to follow in making this 
change, but each is a tailor-made job. But like the 
change from two- and three-process pickers to the 
present single-process pickers, long draft for the card 
room is here to stay because of its lower operating 
cost and the proven quality of the roving it makes. 

The reason for the existence of so many different 
card room set-ups is the type of cloth being manu- 
factured or the quality of yarn being made and sold 
by the various mills. These set-ups range all the way 
from single-process four-roll drawing through long 
draft speeders using the roving single in the spinning 
frame creel, to two-process sliver lap machines, 
through slubbers then through long draft speeders 
using the roving double in the spinning frame creel. 
They all work well depending on the job that they 
have to do. 


Re-work Preliminary Processes 


A great many of the headaches that occur in 
changing card rooms to long draft have come from 
starting in at the wrong end of the card room; that 
is, starting with the long draft frame itself instead 
of starting in the opening room, Any number of mills, 
because their roving on the two- or three-process sys- 
tems was fairly good and their spinning was running 
good, saw no need of working over their opening room 
machinery, pickers, cards, and drawing before they 
installed long draft roving frames. However, when 
they installed long draft roving frames and the rov- 
ing was not as even as it had been and the spinning 
did not seem to run as good, the whole trouble was 


laid on the doorstep of the long draft frame. After 
the change had been made, however, something had 
to be done to make the work run, so they started where 
they should have started in the beginning and to the 
amazement of many the long draft frame turned out 
as good and in most cases better roving than their old 
two- and three-process systems had done before, due 
to the work of the preliminary processes; we must re- 
member that long draft roving frames should have a 
good product to work on. 

Since the single-process roving frame eliminates 
a great number of doublings in the card room it nat- 
urally cuts out a good bit of the blending of the cot- 
ton that we got with the old three- process roving sys- 
tem, hence the reason for starting in the opening room 
to get a better blend of cotton than we have ever got- 
ten before. 


Be Sure of the Blend 


Most fire insurance companies object pretty strong- 
ly to an opening of over 10 or 15 bales of cotton at 
one time but ways can be figured out to get an open- 
ing of 20 bales or more at a time. I might add that 
any money spent on opening room re-arrangement that 
will enable one to get a blend of 20 bales or more at a 
time is money well spent. The greater the number of 
bales used in the blend, the better running work you 
will have all the way through the mill. 

Cleaning units and home-made devices to open up 
the cotton better and take out more leaf, dust, and 
trash in the opening room are also good investments. 

Coming to the one-process picker, we have to get 
it in as good a mechanical condition as possible. The 
finished lap must be uniform not only in yard-for-yard 
weight but also in yard-for-yard evenness if a smooth, 
even roving is to be made. Through years of testing 
and experimenting we have found that a blending re- 
serve is one of the greatest improvements to the pick- 
er to make it produce an even lap. 


Cards and Drawing 


I will not go into detail on the card as that is a 
subject by itself. However, good feed rolls and bear- 
ings, sharp lickers-in and good card clothing are es- 
sentials without which a good sliver cannot be pro- 
duced. Because it is an expensive machine to maintain 
in first-class condition and because by manipulation 
of the various settings some sort of a sliver can be 
produced, it is often found to be the most neglected 
machine in the mill. Cutting out doublings and put- 
ting in less twist in the following processes quickly 
show up the type of work that the card has been pro- 
ducing in days gone by. 

To make a drawing sliver that will give good re- 
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sults on long draft roving frames, sliver lap machines 
or regular drawing with cork or composition top rolls 
is nearly a necessity. Metallic top rolls will work very 
well while new but when they become worn trouble in 
the next process is sure to follow. 


Maintenance Essential 


I have briefly touched on the various preparatory 
processes in the card room and on getting them in 
first-class shape but this is the important point that 
I would like to make—they are going to have to be 
kept in first-class condition. The day of overhauling a 
card room and then letting it run on its reputation is 
gone since the advent of long draft. As I see it, card- 
ers will be “resigning” faster than ever before if they 
do not realize that they are up against a different 
problem than they have ever faced. The upkeep of the 
preparatory processes has increased in importance tre- 
mendously and the ways of covering up their shoddy 
work have been largely eliminated by the single proc- 
ess roving frame. 

The card room overseer’s one big job now is to 
see to it that the opening, pickers, cards and drawing 
are kept in better condition than they have ever been 
kept in the past. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7267 
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Drying Dyed Skeins 


A RECENT question directed to the editors requested 

information on the temperature in a drying 
room for dyed skeins of cotton yarn; the question fol- 
lows: “Please advise us what temperature we should 
use in a drying room for dyed skeins to dry them as 
quickly as possible without damaging the yarn, and 
please also advise the relative humidity that should 
be maintained in order to have 8 per cent moisture in 
the yarn. These skeins are plied yarns, 8s/4.” 

This question was submitted to a man having dry- 
ing experience and his reply is contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

For drying cotton yarns you can safely go as high 
as 212 degrees F. As a matter of actua! practice, many 
of the modern package yarn dryers for cotton are run- 
ning 220 to 240 degrees F, When I first saw these high 
temperatures I made particular comment about it to 
a dyer that was running them, but he said that he 
was getting excellent results, high breaking strength 
and good color. However, this man is a capable opera- 
tor and although his temperatures are high, it is my 
recollection that he did not expose his yarns to this 
heat for any considerable length of time. 

One company is building some package yarn dry- 
ers, but it is not generally known, which operate very 
close to 240 degrees F. However, the drying time is 
under three hours. Before recommending such tem- 
peratures, the company made very exhaustive experi- 
ments and they know that this temperature is safe, 
providing the time of exposure to this heat is not too 
long. 

In the drying of cotton skeins, I see no reason why 
the maximum temperature cannot go to the foregoing 
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points. However, to be on the safe side, I suggest that 
this man keep his temperature within the ranges of 
180 to 212 degrees F., because in this range he can- 
not harm his yarn providing it is free of chemicals 
which would react to high temperatures to weaken it. 

So far as relative humidity in the dryer is con- 
cerned, I would suggest that he forget this. He should 
dry the yarn first, then hang it in some location where 
there is free passage of fresh air through it, and 
within a few hours, certainly overnight, his yarn will 
have regained its normal moisture content which 
should be somewhere in the neighborhood of 8 per 
cent based on bone dry weight. 

Of course, if the location in which the yarn is 
exposed is running an exceptionally low relative hu- 
midity, the regain will be somewhat slower than if 
the relative humidity in the room is anywhere within 
reasonable mill practice. 

This subject of drying is not only a very involved 
matter, but a very interesting one. 
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Questions to Editor 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I would like very much to see some discussion in 
“How Other Men Manage” on cleaning and dressing 
spinning room belts. We have a great deal of oil 
on our belts which comes from the loose pulley bear- 
ing causing slippage and excessive wear on our belts. 
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EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to have some information on double 
size vats on slashers; that is, what are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a double size vat when 
you are running warps with 8,000 or more ends. I 
would also like to know what is the best way to creel 
this type of slasher—the best method of separating 
the yarn for the two different size vats. 
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EDITOR COTTON: 

We would appreciate it very much if you could 
publish in your “How Other Men Manage” depart- 
ment, weave room lay-out for the following fabrics, 
covering such items as loom stops, looms per weaver 
and fixer, production efficiency, etc. 

31-inch, 91x54, 12s carded warp and 12s carded 
filling, 2.00 yards per pound. This is a 3x1 twill weave 
and must have full feeler motion. 

39-inch, 75x92, 26s carded warp and 22s carded fill- 
ing, 2.76 yards per pound. This is a 1x2 twill weave 
with full feeler motion. 

39-inch, 89x68, 32s carded warp and 22s carded 
filling, 3.34 yards per pound. This is a 2x1 twill weave 
with full feeler motion. 
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FOR ALL TEXTILE PROCESSES 
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NAIR IS 
DYEING 
LUBRICATING 


NI OTAY GIN 
BLEACHING 
PENETRATING 
FINISHING 


KIER BOILING 
SCOURING 
FULLING 
DEGUMMING 


DELUSTERING 
WATER-PROOFING 
STRIPPING 
THROWING 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE 


Yours..ours..and the Textile Industry 


I? is characteristic of American genius that the textile 


industry, when deprived of strategic materials for basic oper- 


ations, combines the skill and vision of chemist and execu- 


tive in exploring the field of chemistry and its vast resources 


in the discovery and development of new products that 


maintain or increase the efficiency of textile wet-processing. 























With well-trained personnel, 
laboratory technicians and 
executive staff working har- 
moniously in field, plant and 
laboratory, supported by a 
wealth of knowledge and ex- 
perience gained in more than 
35 years of intimate contact 


with the textile industry, the 


Arkansas Company offers a 
combination of resources, ex- 
perience and ingenuity that 
may be a vital factor in your 
future. * As the difficulty of 
maintaining normal business 
increases, it is logical to look 
to a source such as this for 


continued, capable service. 


AC 


», ARKANSAS CO-INC: 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


NEWARK 
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Bobbin Control System 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In our spinning room we have what we term a 
“Bobbin Control” system, and in the accompanying 
photograph the bobbin that is resting on a pin on the 
head end of the spinning frame is part of the system. 

After each doff, the doffer is required to place 
one bobbin from the doffed frame on the pin on the 
head end of the spinning frame. The pins on the 
frames are all located on the main alley so that sup- 
ervisors, foremen and section men may walk along and 
inspect the bobbin from the last doff. This avoids 





the possibility of having several doffs that are sub- 
standard getting into the weave room in the case of 
filling, and into the spooler room in the case of warp. 

If anything is wrong with the doff, the super- 
visor or section man can look at the bobbin and then 
correct the trouble immediately. 

Another part of the Bobbin Control System is a 
truck 12% inches wide, 48 inches long and 35 inches 


high, built with three tiers 11 inches apart. The truck 


carries two pin boards with enough 3-inch wooden 
pins to have a pin for each frame. (If nails are used 
there are likely to be some injured hands, so it is 
best to use wooden pins, which may be fashioned in 
the machine shop.) 

The pins each carry a number corresponding to 
the number en a certain frame, and periodically dur- 
ing the week a boy will take up all the bobbins, place 
them on pin boards and leave the loaded truck at the 
supervisor’s office. In this way, the supervisor can 
inspect all of the bobbins from the entire room at one 
standing and in just a few minutes. 

Also, the loaded truck is on hand at the time of 
the supervisor’s meeting with his foremen and section 
men. If the bobbins are not up to par, then proper 
steps are taken to correct the trouble. 

Having all of the bobbins on the pin board at one 
time will show up a discrepancy in one or more bob- 
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bins that would ordinarily go unnoticed if the bobbin 
were inspected by itself. 

The system has been helpful in controlling spinning 
efficiencies, doff cycles, battery jobs, loom bobbin 
changes, etc, for filling, and in the case of warp it 
helps in a study of spooling efficiencies. 
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Ouills on Floor 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I was unable to attend the fall meeting of the Tex- 
tile Operating Executives of Georgia, held at the 
Georgia School of Technology on September 13, but 
I would like to offer my opinion on the question “What 
is the best way to reduce the number of empty quills 
knocked out on the floor on the change when running 
coarse work?’, which was discussed and which was 
reported in your October issue. 

In our experience the following steps are neces- 
sary in achieving this result: 

1. Make sure that the quill apron is properly set. 

2. See that the loom does not roll the quill into 
the shuttle on the transfer. 

8. See that the shuttle feeler knife is sharp and 
cuts filling quickly, so that filling will not jerk empty 
quill over the rim of the can, 

4. See that the quill can is set properly and is 
neither bent nor sprung. 

5. Make sure that the shuttle is boxed straight 
over the slot in the lay. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7256 


a ae 
An Old-Timer Says— 


(Continued from page 106) 


The luncheons served on tournament days were ev- 
erything and more than the word luncheon stands for 
—not a hastily thrown-together meal but a meal which 
you had to rely upon your self-control to keep from 
eating too much of. And money—well of course you 
have heard the friendly jibe when you are a guest 
somewhere that “your money is no good”. They not 
only told us our money was no good but took particu- 
lar pains to see that we had no opportunity to doubt 
their sincerity in the statement: No green fees, no 
meals to pay for—yes, truly, we saw a demonstration 
of northern hospitality at the Springhaven Club, Wal- 
lingford, Pennsylvania, where that grand old man 
Andy Campbell has held forth as pro for 33 years. 

Well, OLD-TIMER, you haven’t mentioned anything 
about the prize you won in the tournament. 

No, J1M, although I had one round with the lowest 
score I’ve made on any course for some time, still it 
wasn’t good enough to win over the good shooters who 
were there. But I did bring home a nice prize! 

How’s that, OLD-TIMER? Did you swipe— 

No, JIM, but my good friend Mr, Zahn did win a 
prize and was big-hearted enough to say: “Here, OLD- 
TIMER, you played good golf so I want you to take 
this prize with you as a reminder of our pleasure in 
having you with us.” 
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ALL-OUT DEFENSE 


effort imposes loads on equip- 
ment that cause breakdown 
Eee if lubrication fails. For safe 
os: lubrication of TEXTILE 

> MACHINERY there are... 
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.-- SINCLAIR LILY WHITE 
OILS and NO-DRIP LUB- 
RICANTS .. . oils highly 
stable, non-staining, suited 
to all spindle speeds. . 
lubricants with dependable 
staying qualities. Sinclair 
brands also include knitting 
machine oils. For full infor- 
mation,or lubrication advice, 
write nearest Sinclair office 
or Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Write for ‘The Service Factor” —a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


SACO-LOWELL long draft sage 
frame, D. E. Converse Co. Mills, Glen- 
dale, S. C. Sinclair oil used for several 
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SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


573 WEST PEACHTREE STREET 
ATLANTA 


2540 West CERMAK ROAD 10 West 51ST STREET , 1907 GRAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO ‘ New YORK City KANSAS CITY 
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Between Smokes (Overheard ) 


SO YOUR comb boxes throw oil, do they? Spatter 

up the sliver cans, the floor, and make a general 
mess of things? It’s all a matter of drainage—or 
lack of it. 

Take a comb box apart and you will find little 
holes, if they are not so clogged you can’t see them. 
These are for the purpose of taking the oil thrown up 
by the splashing eccentric cam and draining it back 
to the bottom of the box. When these little holes 
are clogged up the oil can’t do anything but work 
around the eccentric shaft and be thrown off and out. 
Clean the boxes out, in a bucket of gas, and with a 
piece of flexible wire, paying particular attention to 
the little hole which runs lengthwise through the out- 
er bearing. Fill the box with fresh oil to the correct 
level and the oil will stay in the box instead of being 
thrown out. 


WHEN YOU BUY a new set of flats for a card, you 
spend a lot of money, and money spent on the card 
flats is money well spent—that is, if you spend just 
a little bit more and get a new pair of chains too. 
By the time a card has worn out a set of flats, the 
chains are about gone too, though they may look 
good to the unpracticed eye. Your card grinder can 
show you why an old, worn out chain cannot possibly 
keep your nice new flats in good condition. 


TO SETTLE the time-honored argument as to which 
condenses the sliver, the calender rolls or the trumpet, 
just stand in front of the card and press down on the 
calender roll with your hand. You will see, and fur- 
ther argument will be superfluous. 


TO CARD or not to card—meaning the belt which 
drives the card. The belts get loaded up with lint 
and will not pull. Most grinders have a “belt-card”’, 
which is nothing but a piece of card clothing tacked 
to a plank, and they use this to card off the belts. 
The lint is removed but so is just a little bit of the 
belt each time the scratcher is used, and the belt gets 
thinner and thinner. Still, something has to be done. 
A bit of thread waste, moist but not wet, will re- 
move the lint without injury to the belt. 


SHORT DRAFTS or long drafts? Which? Always 
as short as your lay-out will permit, regardless of 
whether the machinery is conventional draft or long 
draft. Under the old system it was a principle that 
short drafts were the best. Under the new system of 
long drafts, vastly longer drafts are possible, but the 
old principle still holds good. Don’t draft any more 
than you have to. 


WHEN YOU order a new lot of speeder bobbins, you 
always give the salesman an old bobbin for a sample, 
and his company makes the new bobbins the same 
diameter as the sample. These shrink in time, as all 
new wood must, and in time you have what most 


all mills have, bobbins of many different diameters, 
with a varying tension on the speeders, stretched 
roving, ends down on spinning, and a whole chain 
of evils which could be avoided by a little forethought. 

Give an old bobbin for a sample and specify that 
the new ones be made slightly larger. When these 
arrive, designate certain frames to run them on, and 
keep them separate from the old ones until they have 
shrunk to the proper size. 


COTTON MILL old-timers say don’t oil the speeder 
spindles, but just oil the bobbin gears. They say the 
spindles will stick if you oil ’em. Any metal surface 
bearing against a metal surface needs oil, and the fact 
that the surfaces are upright instead of horizontal 
makes some difference, but not enough to obviate 
the need of oil. A light oil, such as is used in the 
spinning spindles, and applied twice a week will pre- 
vent the spindles sticking. It will give the needed 
lubrication. 


IN THESE TIMES of almost universal 3-shift opera- 
tion, a new type of overseer is needed, one of a new 
breed of human beings that can live without sleep and 
keep on the job 24 hours a day. Since this is not 
possible, the next best thing is a careful selection and 
training of section men. The section man in the mill 
is vastly more important than he used to be, and 
the superintendents and overseers who have recog- 
nized this fact are the ones who are running their 


mills most successfully. 
ROSE 





Cards and Combers 
on Cold Days 





EpiTror CorTrTron: 


We have trouble every winter at the cards when 
the cold frosty weather comes along. The ends run 
up the doffer at the cards and the web will not keep 
up, thus failing to run through the front calender 
roller. We lowered the doffer combs but it did not 
help. Can anyone tell me how to overcome this 
difficulty? 

In the winter time, on the combers, the laps keep 
plucking through at the detaching rolls (Naismith 
combers), breaking there and disappearing. 
causes this? 

In the card room we have only steam pipes to 
heat the room, but the use of steam heating does not 
help to overcome our trouble any. 

At the combers we have nozzle humidifiers with 
the air spraying the water into the room. The steam 
pipes also heat this room. Cards and combers are 


in a separate room 
ContrisutTor No. 7266 


EDITOR COTTON: 

It may interest your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7266’ to 
know that the writer was on the editorial staff of a 
textile journal in the years of 1910-11, and at that 
time the office of the editor received this same in- 
quiry, coming from a cotton mill in the state of Maine, 
and believe me it gets cold in that state. 
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Cutting long Aprons... every 

Apron is cut lengthwise of the 

skin to insure against stretching, 
warping or distortion in use 














Open Type and Closed Type 
LEATHER APRONS 


for All Long Draft Systems 
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Write for Free Samples—" 


Textile Apron Company 


East Point, Georgia 


J. B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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SALES CO REPRESENTATIVE 


Ties a 
smaller 
knot 


BOYCE Weavers Knotter 


In these days of speeded-up 
schedules, production minded mill 
men equip with BOYvcE—when they 
demand the best. There are three 
reasons for this: First, the BOYCE 
KNOTTER is a long lasting piece of 
precision equipment that does its job 
efficiently under all mill conditions. 
second, it ties an almost invisible 
knot to reduce loom stoppages and 
seconds. Third, infrequent repairs 
or adjustments are made with no 
time losses and no labor charges. 
Service Knotters are loaned, and 


only new parts are charged for. 


There is no such thing as a second- 


hand genuine BOYCE KNOTTER or 
part on the market. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N.C 


HUGHES EASTERN EUROPEAN 


REPRESENTATIVE 
\ , » 
eae MELLOR, BROMLEY & Co 


3 . TD 
Texas 44 Franklin Screet L 
: e:rcester, England 
Providence, Rhode Island . 


: (INCLUDING CANADA) 
S. Lamar Sr 
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As “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7266” failed to give us the 
diameter and speed of the doffer and the speed of 
the comb pulley on his cards, I can best answer his 
inquiry by the same procedure I followed in the case 
of the first inquiry some 30 years ago. The first thing 
I did was to figure the inches per minute surface 
speed of the doffer. Next, I divided the r. p. m. of 
the comb pulley into the inches per minute surface 
speed of the doffer, and this gives the amount of 
travel by the doffer to each stroke of the comb. 

It should be borne in mind that the chief cause 
of the web following the doffer is due to the surface 
speed of the doffer traveling over two-thirds of an 
inch for each stroke of the comb. By employing the 
foregoing rule, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7266” should have 
no trouble to find if his doffer is traveling over two- 
thirds of an inch for each stroke of the comb. 

He should next be sure that the comb blade is per- 
fectly true and the comb parts lined and exactly the 
same height. Next, set the comb to the doffer at 
.008-inch gauge at the point where the comb sweep 
is nearest the doffer. Should the foregoing fail to 
improve conditions, get a sprinkler can and sprinkle 
the floors with very hot water. Again, if this fails, 
while waiting for the room to get heated, run the 
cards without stock for a few minutes and then try 
one card at a time to see if the electricity has left the 
wire, 

The writer has experienced the same trouble 
many, many times, but as a rule the procedures de- 
scribed remedied the trouble. However, if “CONTRIB- 
UTOR NO. 7266” is running strips or colored work, the 
best remedy that I know is to run the cards without 
stock until the room is properly heated, and by doing 
this much waste is saved. If the foregoing proced- 
ure is followed without results, as a last effort, run 
the burnishing brush on each doffer and at the same 
time sprinkle graphite on the brush. 


Plucking at Detaching Rolls 


As regards the combers, there are many defects 
that will cause plucking at the detaching rolls (1) 
examine the sheet of lap from the ribbon lap machine. 
If a sheet of lap presented to the comber is uneven 
and not the same thickness crosswise, it can easily 
be seen that when such a sheet is presented to the 
action of the cushion plate and nipper knife that a 
firm grip on all fibers is impossible. (2) It should 
be the aim to always have the cushion plate rigidly 
in place, because by holding the cushion plate rigid 
the roll can be set close to the bite of the nipper knife. 
This will insure action on most all fibers and prevent 
plucking. 

It must be admitted that having a detaching roll 
covered with cheap leather does not at all times let 
the roll be as true as it should be—cover it with the 
highest quality of leather, and it should be varnished 
every little while and with the best grade of varnish. 

The worst evil is when the detaching roll starts 
forward too late; this makes long piecings and gives 
the fibers a knotty and curled appearance. “CONTRIBU- 
TOR NO. 7266” may find the latter to be his trouble, 
In fact, any trouble or defect with the detaching roll 
will cause thick and thin places in the web. Lastly, 
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what was stated with reference to the card, about 

sprinkling hot water on the floors and letting the ma- 

chine run without. stock, will also help the comber. 
WASH (R. I.) 


x 
EDITOR COTTON: 

The troubles that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7266” is ex- 
periencing at his cards and combers are probably en- 
countered in every spinning mill unless particularly 
guarded against. Excessive dryness (very low per- 
centage of humidity) is the cause. 

The fact that this condition gets better when the 
machines are run for awhile shows that a certain 
warming-up of the machine is essential. If the ma- 
chines are stopped, the room temperature should suf- 
fer no let down. 

The whole condition is to be blamed on too much 
static. Static is killed with humidity. Warm air 
can absorb more water than cold air, but if cold water 
is atomized and imparted to the air, it cools down 
the air to a point of less absorption capacity. This 
contributor should therefore atomize warm water, of 
at least room temperature, or if not sufficient to 
alleviate the comber trouble, he should take resort to 
the old-fashioned method of blowing live steam into 
the room. 

Start either warm water atomizing or steam blow- 
ing before the machinery is to be started. Live steam 
will condition the room in short time if injected in 
sufficient quantities, 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7268 
-———_-@@—__ 


New Looms 


A new loom causes much trouble if it is not care- 
fully examined and handled before a warp is placed in 
it. A good loom fixer-mechanic will very carefully 
tighten all nuts and bolts before starting the loom. It 
is advisable to let the loom run empty for a day or 
two before weaving on same. Examine all parts for 
hot bearings, worn parts, etc., and have all the mech- 
anism oiled freely. 


A New Picker 


When putting a new picker in the shuttle box, first 
lay it over the picking stick. Bring the picking stick 
toward the opening of the shuttle box. Lay the shuttle 
on the race plate and push the point into the center 
of the picker. This will give the correct height of the 
hole; bore the hole about three-sixteenths of an inch 
into the picker and the picker is ready for use. 

-———- O@-- ----- 


New Domestic Leather 

for Check Straps 

A special tannage of leather for check straps has been 
developed by Shingle & Gibb Leather Company, 54th and 
Gray’s Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., following constant test- 
ing in a number of textile mills under exacting conditions. 
It is claimed that by using a tanning material which lubri- 
cates the fibers as the leather is being tanned, and an ad- 
vance method of currying this leather, a product with un- 
usual service characteristics as a check strap is produced. 
The name “Penn-Tann” has been applied to this new leather 
which is available through the regular suppliers of leather 
belting and manufacturers of textile strapping. 
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Year by year, the name TERMACO on 
cardroom bobbins and spools has taken on 
new significance. Today it is a symbol of 
unfailing reliability . . accepted with un- 
questioned faith by’ the South’s leading 
textile mills. 


TERMACO quality . . resulting from the 
use of highest grade materials, expert 
workmanship, superior finish, and individ- 
ual inspection . . is your assurance of pre- 
cision built products that are as perfect in 
operation and durability as modern equip- 
ment and skilled workmen can make them. 


When you specify TERMACO wood products 
You Specify the Finest! 





CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


ROLLS AND 
TUBES 







WwooD 
SPECIALTIES 


The Terrell Machine Co., .4:-. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ORIGINAL 2% GENUINE 
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Cut Your Loom Leather 
Costs In Half! 


Taken individually, Textile Leathers are comparatively 
inexpensive items. However, when the costs of all the leathers 
used during the past several years are added up, and losses of 
time due to stoppages for replacements, cost of broken picker 
sticks caused by poor lugs, etc., are figured in, the total is large 


If you could cut this total IN HALF—simply by switching 
to “BONDARON” Leathers—wouldn’t you do it? 


They are only slightly higher priced than ordinary leathers, 
yet they consistently wear from 83 to 5 times longer. Send us 
a trial order today and prove them on your own looms. 


THERE'S REAL ECONOMY IN STANDARDIZING 
ON BOND TEXTILE LEATHERS! 





Leather Products— 


Flat Belting a Te 
Spinner Belting Valve Leather . 
Twisser aprons Back Straightening 
Condense ae Filleting Le ~ 
Worsted Apt English Sheep =” 


Bondaron, Bondural and Bondex 


Check Straps 
Lug Straps 
Harness Straps 
Picker Straps 








indle Straps ers , Sheep Skins 
Spins gurame BUST aauners Persian SRE pens 
Loom — Apron — English Calf Skins 
Cone Beits Belting Butts 


Round Bel 





Write for Booklet 202 





COMPANY 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers. 


for Nearly Half a Century 
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ALL STEEL BALING DUAN AN 


CON OmMy ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, ©] ANNARBOR,.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1Z00 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 
Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 

















In Textile Mills and Defense Plants Coast to 
Coast Robbins Delivers on Time 


Maple, Beech, Birch, and Oak 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. In New York 
and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 








Write them... or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 
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RAYON—— 
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TINTINOL 


Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures E 








TINTINOL involves the control of three essential factors 
in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application .. 


TINT] NOL Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. *& It imparts tenacity similar : 3 : AVAILABLE 
fn to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces \ | IN BLEACHED 
the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the most 
Ready convenient and economical tinting process known. No *. OR 
for Use extra handling ... no drying ... no heating. ..no harsh Y ‘ g UNBLEACHED 
a stock or curled fibres. % TINTINOL is shipped in light 


steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can Fine tissues that meet the require- 


ments of industrial plants, offices 
and institutions as to price and 
quality. Made by craftsmen with 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY | Tgee RB Oo ess 
| a a - Leading Paper Merchants sell 
Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON a VICTORIA tissues. 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Chariotte, N. C. 


Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. baste Alaaclale Paper TL Company 
W. B. Uhler, Spartanbursa, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga 
New England Representatives: 


FOUNDED 1880 FULTON, N. Y. 
A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. ¢F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn. : oe 


Any Color have any color by the turn of a valve. % Base Oil (SS) 


concentrate is also available for conditioning white 
| Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 





Here is the "cream of the —< literature on textile subjects as ene by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 


operation and management. 


e reference books and catalogs are 


ee for the asking and there is no obligation 


involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





EEE 


GENERAL ECONOMIC, 


MANAGEMENT .. . 


2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 
let describing factoring in textile one allied indus- 
tries, how this service operates. and its reception with 
users. —COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York 


City. 

8. MILL ape me bulletin issued for 
Seuthern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING Co., 
Heboken, N. J. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


10f. STEWART FENCES — TIlustrated catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses—-STEWART IRON WORKS COM- 
PANY, INC., Covington, x 


102. “‘TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lestrations showing various types ae elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
 . as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 

vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
nieal di ome. bE . ge 3 “en ¢ a few of the cotton 

8, . jp SPD. . MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


108. GRADING RULES wae COMPLET 
FICATIONS FOR LAYING AND Fi 
MAPLE FLOORS -MAPLE FOORING 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION, Chicago. 

104. FENCE FACTS—A new booklet illustrating 
and describing chain link fence in a vastety of styles 
and four different metals for every + of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fen in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling a information 
fer those wanting facts about fence.—PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 


05. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that stays whiter. stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 
Mazia lamps will be sent you free on request.— 

L ELECYRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Mlustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL STEM, 
INC., khart, d. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8S. C. 


109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitehburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

110. UNIT AIR CONDITIONING — Bulletin 207 
describes Humiduct system for accurate distribution 
ef conditioned air.—THE BAHNSON i 
Salem, N. C. 


E SPECI- 
NISHING 


f1f. SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 
—— ar. sprayers, etc.: wean lap weight 
ors for picker em. —AMER 
ING CO., Providence, R. I. — 
1{2. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
ny ¢ save Be nase ——~ Ry. industrials 
e an gener photographs. —~- ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 


117. 50 STANDARDS FOR SATISFACTION—Per- 
formance specifications for electrical, mechanical and 
illuminating excellence of fluorescent lighting fixtures 
by lamp manufacturers’ engineers.—FLEUR-O- 
a ACTURERS, 2116 Keith  Bldg.. Cleveland, 


116 HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS— 
45-page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesi- 
a a. —— working and machining. 

8S aiso availahle to fabricators.—AMER 
CAN MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland. Ohio. , 


119. FLAT GLASS FOR INDUSTRIAL BUILD- 
ING—TIlustrated booklet on all types figured and 
— | mad for ~ oe and oT Includes chart 

netion o lass. — LIBBEY-OWENS-FO 
GLASS COMPANY Toledo, Ohio. - 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 


BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


203. LUBRICATION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
—32 pages illustrated. Data covering the economi- 
eal lubrication of all textile machines —NEW YORK 
& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO.. New York, N. Y. 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on proper selection, 
installation and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes. 
V-belt sizes, also information on all types of hose 
and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry. 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 

-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic. N. J 

205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 age 
bulletin describing oe installations for eke 
i: toe ae industry ‘including 

g spindle and tension pulley 
DUSTRIES, C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


0., Winston- 


207. DAYTON COG BELT nl gg 32 page 
booklet on power drives, arranged that — 
ean select the proper standard drive “ter any 

tion. It also provides data for the pie Be of 
drives where acquired.—THE DAYTON RUBBER 
MFG. CO., Dept. C-1l, Dayton, Ohio. 

208. 3-IN-ONE OIL FOR INDUSTRIAL USES— 
Showing the many industrial uses and advantages of 
this oil.—A. 8. BOYLE CO.. Jersey City, N. d. 

209. ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS AS APPLIED 
ce SPINNING, DRAWING AND TWISTING 

AMES—Sh nous with detailed drawings how «a sim- 
vied design of roller bearing applications is made 
to replace the plain babbitt bearings and lists the 
advantages that are gained. — ATT BEARINGS 
DIV., General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J 

210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information -—— — ~y the ohosion of 
the proper beiting, ing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill 1 -GOODYEAB TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, oO. 

21i. JOHNSON BRONZE tenga NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 sizes eral purpose 
bronze bushings.—JOHNSON BRONZE CO., New 
Castle, Pa. 


212. GATES TEXTILE oe 
the increased efficiency and econom secured 
through the use of Gates cone belts, ys = belts, 
card bands and loom binder cushions. —THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


213. LUBRICATION—This attractive booklet con- 
tains valuable and interesting articles on loom lu- 
brication and also on spinning —., and the func- 
york. of : 2 oils.—THE TEXAS MPANY, New 

ork 


214. NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CATALOG 
—NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. BE. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms = 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, raps, 
Bumper Straps. Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat 
Belting. CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 

219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 

motors and manual starting 
switch —GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schen dy, 


221. FAFNIR MECHANI-SEAL TRANSMISSION 
UNITS—Folder L describes transmission units (pil- 
low blocks, flange cartridges, cylindrical cartridges) 
incorporating efficient type of seal—THE FAFN 
BEARING CO., New Britain Conn. 

222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalos 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of aeedle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTUON CO., Torrington, Conn. 

223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Complete tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted motor 
drive bases showing selection tables, engineering 
tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCK- 
WOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


224. TEXTILE MACHINERY LUBRICATION— 
Data on textile industry, stressing importance of 
proper lubrication in care of machinery with 
cations and specifications. Lubriplate Bulletin 10- 40. 
—FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., Newark. J. 


225. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear, concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN 
BELTING CoO., Atlanta, Ga. 


240. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings. 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals. —THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, O 

241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
ye ne and maintenance suggestions, Cements, 
dressings. —GRATON & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 


242. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages containing numerous illus- 
trations and examples of variable speed control 
equipment applications in textile industry.—REEVES 
PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, d. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES .. . 


80!. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no Subeleation and no sedjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 Tron 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, n 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De- 


proper- 
ties of steam. and a table of shipping alt + ~ opal 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CoO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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303. BROWN AIR-0O- see Searest Les 
booklet will prove invaluable to the men in charge 
of dyeing, finishing and slashing, as well as the tex- 
tile executive. 32 illustrated pages describing the 
various Brown Controllers.—THE BROWN INSTRU- 
MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—TIllustrated leaflet describ- 
ing the new Morton Valve for yn machines, pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel, stain- 
less steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTON MA- 
CEINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 


305. FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 48- 
Bulletin 200, describing full line of recording, ° 
cating and integrating meters, for measuring steam 
ane water _ Seen —THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 


40!. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing. 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
loading, choking.—ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS. 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRaill 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding, 
Twisting, ... This cleaner prevents accumulation 

AMERICAN 


MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
TWISTING—a 36 page illustrated brochure explain- 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, including the 
four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
tion and general notes on twisting. Production cal- 
culations and specifications are included. — SACO- 
LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, Mass. 


404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page book- 
let. illustrated with the company’s product and eon- 
taining valuable charts, production tables and — 
spinning data. — SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 
Massachusetts. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 
Attractive booklet outlining the uses and advantages 
of cork for textile roll covering. — ARMSTRONG 
CORK PRODUCTS CO., Industrial Division, Textile 
Products Section. Lancaster, Pa. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care ecard grinders, part replacements, etc.— = 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains «a 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. 8S. RING TRAVY- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, I. 

409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns, which has many new 
and distinctive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, Providence, R. L 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning. —-THE TEXAS CO., 135 E. 42nd 8., New 
York City. 


411. THE VICTOR cCIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet describing this important advance in trav- 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. L 


412. TENSOMETER — Leaflet describing the 
Tensometer—the new handy device for testing the ten- 
sion in warping, winding and quilling. — SIPP- 
EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page Illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and 
of the ae ee TR gape om including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork roving cans. . 
etc.—_SONOCO PRODUCTS Cco., ne ge Cc. 


415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—Bulletin 72 on new 
double-end type machine for high output of lomg 
skeins fine yarns, with Twin Unit system.—FIDELI- 
TY MACHINE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of 

in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRA CO., Providence, BR. L 


417. TEXTILE APRONS—Dlustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture genuine leather 
aprons for all types of long draft spinning and card 
room machinery. — TEXTILE APRON COMPANY, 
Bast Point. Ga. 

418. STATIC ELECTRICITY—Folder describing stat- 
le troubles in carding process and elimination with 
Chapman Neutralizer.—KIDDER PRESS CoO., INC, 
New York City. 

419—-AUTOMATIC WINDERS—PFolder Describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CoO., Wilton, N. H. 


Continued on Page 120 
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420. FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES—TDlus- 
trated booklet describing spooling machines for 
tape, twine and all textile uses —FIDELITY MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEAVING, SLASHING 


50!. EIGHT QUESTIONS — Booklet of printed 
forms to assist mil) in comparing efficiency and cco- 


nomic worth of new looms against older ones.— 
CROMI’TON & KENOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


602. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
tng pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
spinning, yardage counters for cloth loom, etc.— 
VYEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


503. HARNESS, tt F AND cn Ruw 
illustrated booklet steel heddies, harness 
mail-eye Bangg } ene heddiee, arn One 
LOOM HARNESS .. Lawrence, Mass. 


ae TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
aay combs. meas G & K “Haliritan.’’ 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45- 
page handbook giving valuable data on the 

and properties of various s products, their use 
and preparation, with much information on the op 
eration of slashing equipment. W/4I] help solve many 
sizing problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
CORP., New York City. 


506. NOTES ON pay ae new booklet 
describing - use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is review of genera] sizing and finishing 
and a flow Gan showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing processes.—PABST SALES COMPANY, Chi- 
eago, DL 

608. SIZING AND rene — & pamphlet 


—- will give the mill understanding of 

properties which will wr to ter efficiency 
— sizing and finishing.—STELN, & CO., INC., 
New York City. 


508. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
Soy of ye ee completely liquefies ordinary 
thi boil and its many edvantages. 
—DRAKE RPORATIGN. Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—at- 
beok which tells the story of 


ad ge 
of corn products in ~~ o 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO.. New York, N 


— HOUGHTO.- ice SR — Leafiet a 
staing compoun or spun rayon wa 
provides igh ae strength, greater “elasticity 
and increased ve-room production at low eost. 
KE. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 


CLOTH ROOM ... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE neem INDUS- 
+ Marge ed by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two Text and iiectesttons covering 
adaptability of of ‘aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
ehemica! ——— =~ and characteristics 

—AL ‘UM COM- 


prema ended 
ANY OF "AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—TDlustrated litera- 
ture describing the Morton double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing nw ee machine, the 
Morton horizontal revolving beam and package dye- 
_ machine and beam bleaching machine, the Mor- 
vertical package dyeing machine.— 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS. umbus, Ga. 
604. THE NEW PROCTOR AUTOMATIC YARN 
DRYER—6 page illustrated folder describ ing the new 
4, yarn dryer which has the exclu- 

sive Proctor traveling skein ector.— 

TOR “~ SCHWARTZ, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 6é- 
page folder describing and illustrating the new But- 
terworth Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built 

om the same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider.— 
7 Ww. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvrani 

606. are AND ROLL-WINDERS —8 page 

Re ae we ae 25 types of slitters and 
. ders for textiles. orm CF-640.—CAMERO 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. _ 7 





DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
ten. Del. 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening cont 
means of ay cloth of uniform @q .—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. 

608. “3 OR 5’’—Series of Textile Dyeing folders 
on cutting operating costs wun steel 
equipment.—S. BLICKMAN, INC,, 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


701. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses and =~ of chemical products.—-ROHM & 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

702. TEXTILE PROCESSING WITH oe oh 
TEX A AND T—50-page illustrated bookl 
ing the properties of these new materials aa pring 
tentative or suggested formulas for a number of 
plications in textile processing. — COLGA TE-PALM.- 
OLIVE-PEET CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. 

705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Altractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
— of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 

soaking. back-winding and degumming of silk— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New Yerk City. 

706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for wearing. as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as softening oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E .F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and ee transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN. HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 

708. LUPOMIN—Ieafiet describing Lupomin, & 
new cation active softening agent for all textiles but 
especially acetates and rayon ; odorless, per- 
manent ond. easily applied. ee soft, full feel.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passai J. 

709. CAUSTIC SODA moeyy HN data ans 
ee book designed for the user of caustic 

soda. Complete with charts, orete and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. Philedelphia, 
Pa.., who also manufactures tenet" Peroxide. 

710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
of detergents in general textile mill 
I. & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. 


711. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leafiet describing textile specialties used 


in dyeing. bleaching. and finishing as lied to 

Southern textile indust from Southern plants of 

— =" CYANA a CHEMICAL” CORP., 
ariot 


C. 
712. TANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Bookie 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, — 
trea t, tables for specific vi 
k capaci 


"pba 
Diamond Alkali Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyefng assistant in- 
creasing penetration and level dyeings with maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City. 

714. FUGITIVE TINTS—Information on water 
soluble, oi] soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins om Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Ark 
products for cotton. wool. silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 

716. DOW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
ta ge catalogue listing Dow products used 

——_ git = 

pe nishing ° 
print HEMICAL CO., Midland, Mich. 

729. ee CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN (@—Covers various wetting. dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and foami ts, most with sur- 
face active properties. used for wetting, cleaning and 
penetration.—FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION. EB. L 

& COMPANY, Wilming- 


730. PRINTS ON NAPHTHOL PREPARE—Shade 
card illustrating prints of salts and bases using 
M 1 as printing thickener.—CIBA CO., INQ 
New York City. 
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COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


November 1941 issue of COTTON. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages). 
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731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS "ss EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing 
agents for ae and underwear, oy and 
goods, woolens, ete.—BURKART -SCHIER 
CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, 


KNITTING ... 

80i. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL. 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
joned Division, Norristown. Pa. 
802. RULER AND CONVERSION TABLE—Con- 


Tenn. 


verting decimals of inch to millimeters or vice versa. 
Useful to knitting mills. — THO & SKINNER 
STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOO0O0S—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and foids 
in “ee — ering costs, saving 
labor, waste.—H. W. UTTER- 
WORTH & & "SONS € co. vork and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC. 
TURE—Llustrated folder giving the history of full- 
fashioned knitting = describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing and 
the application of Guif lubricants to the variouy ma- 
chinery.—GULF ODL. CORPORATION, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

get ELASTIC ATTACHING ent ae 
885 new three needle machine for a 


~ with ect stretch tension device and 
features.— OX & GIBBS SEWING MATSTENS 
CO., New York City. 


806. DEPENDABLE 4 peg anton» I . oe MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP HOSIERY—Describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment for basting and sttnehine insert elas- 
tic, attaching wide or welt elastic and seaming elas- 
tic in women’s hosiery.—UNION SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 

807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty- 
two page Llustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib 
ciples, yarn angers, selvage welt. loose course 


MPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEWING MACHINES .. . 


901. we te AA MACHINE WITH aves 
MATIC LUBRICATION—Bulletin —— 
unit for single needle roe 4 bs A. 2 varlety of 
articles. Form 886.—WILICO G 
MACHINE CO., New York » hy 

902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technical 

lock-stitch sewing machines 

ER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 

903. FORM 495—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by UNION S&PR- 
CIAL MACHINE CoO., Chicago, Il. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


100!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OV 
HEAD MATERIALS | og tt hee EQUIPMENT CA +" 
BE USED PROF BLY—Dlustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of bbc Ss handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVEAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, 0O. 

1902. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE. INC., Madison, Ind. 

1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types "7 
industrial application. Every mechanical en 
and purchasing agent should have this.— 

CORP., LTD., Long Beach. Calif. 

1008. HAND TRUCKS—24 page catalog on hand 
trucks for plant and warehouse eta FAIR- 
BANKS COMPANY, New York City. 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS-16 Pp illus- 
trated booklet describing the pane line canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & B q 

oughkeepsie, 

1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS naw 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet present 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial h 
problems and showing how they reduce —_ = —_ 
go storage and provide Lie B 


ween processes.-— CAN M ONORALL 

COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1009. DANOUX etal BARR ETS Coane fl- 
ANDUX Bas- 


MISCELLANEOUS... 

1101. UNBRAKO SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET 
SCREW —Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration aad 
descriptive matter of this 
socket and screws. 
complete line of “Unbrako”’ t ' 

ARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa. 

1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, carding, atamtine and 
twisting machinery. — HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now! 
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A bright spot 
in any calender 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INc.. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE DRIVER'S SEAT OR THE 








What you get for your money (and peace of mind) 
depends on where you go for part replacements. 


Every knitting mill operator recognizes the fact 
that control of production ... both as to quality 
and quantity is essential to keeping a mill 
smooth-running and profitable. So it’s no fun for 
him ...and it’s certainly bad business... wnen 
output is curtailed and rejects mount due to 
“chronic” operating failures. 


Your S & W knitting machines are designed 
and built to deliver the best. That’s why when 
long, hard-working parts give out, only the best 
is good enough to restore and maintain the h'gh- 
level efficiency of your S & W knitting machin¢s. 


és 


The shortcomings of local-made “substitute” 
parts is an old story, and the headaches are likely 
to far outweigh any possible initial economy of a 
cheap price. Meanwhile, every S & W factory- 
made, inspected, and tested part is a reliable as- 
surance to you of ability to reestablish the effi- 
ciency of the operation for which it is intended. 
Each S & W knitting machine part... and there 
are 55,400 standard to your requirements ... is 


ANXIOUS SEAT ? 
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an example of the design, engineering, metallurgical and 
tooling skill and experience that have been identified as S & W 
quality for more than 75 years. 


Parts orders receive right-of-way attention at Scott- & 
Williams. However, in times like the present when material 
supply may be held up, we suggest that you keep a “stock” of 
S & W parts on hand to meet any likely replacement emer- 
gencies. Teletype service is FREE from our New York or 
High Point offices. 

IT TAKES GENUINE S & W PARTS... FOR 
.. AT ALL TIMBS 


REMEMBER ... 
GENUINE S & W PRODUCTION QUALITY 





ESTABLISHED 1865 SCOTT & WILLIAMS INCORPORATED 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 
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Ray de Chine Yarn for Hosiery 


THE THROWING method used to 

produce crepe de chine yarns 
for hosiery is now being employed 
to throw improved rayon hosiery 
yarn, and the originators of this 
method have called the new yarn 
“Ray de Chine”, claiming that ho- 
siery made from it “is so silk-like 
in appearance that it is impossible 
to distinguish it from good quality 
silk hosiery.”’ Ray de chine process 
was announced by B. L. Hathorne, 
president of Crepe de Chine, Inc., 
originators of silk crepe de chine 
for hosiery, who pointed out the 
original work on crepe de chine 
was done on rayon and that it was 
work leading to the production of 
a better rayon hosiery yarn that 
started production work on crepe 
de chine silk yarn for hosiery. 


Claims for Ray de Chine 


It is claimed that hosiery pro- 
duced from ray de chine yarn is 
as sheer and soft as the finest silk 
hosiery and that it is also free 
from the bagginess that previous- 
ly has been associated with rayon 
hosiery of this type. Ray de chine 
is produced by subjecting ordi- 
nary rayon yarn to a series of 
treatments that, is is stated, sub- 
stantially reduces the diameter of 
the yarn to such a point that the 
hosiery produced is as sheer as 
the average silk stocking and pos- 
sesses good wearing qualities as 
well as having a pleasing luster 
and the soft clinging characteris- 
tic normally associated with nat- 
ural silk. B. L. Hathorne, presi- 
dent of Crepe de Chine, Inc., said 
in this connection: “It is fortunate 
that machinery now in existence 
can be utilized in the production 
of this yarn, thus assuring the 
hosiery industry and the Ameri- 
can public of a supply limited only 
by the ability of rayon producing 
companies to supply a sufficient 
quantity of the type of rayon now 
used by the dress industry, to the 


hosiery yarn producing industry 
for conversion into this new prod- 
uct. Many have believed rayon 
unsuitable for the production of 
good full-fashioned hosiery. This 
is because they have seen only 
hose made from yarn essentially 
as shipped from the rayon produc- 
er.” 

He said ray de chine hosiery 
definitely proves that proper yarn 
processing will produce excellent 
quality hosiery yarn from the 
same rayon that after proper pro- 
cessing produces the _ excellent 
dress fabrics that we all are fa- 
miliar with. It was stated the 
new type rayon yarn for hosiery 
should do for the hosiery indus- 
try what the original weaving 
crepe yarn did for the dress goods 
trade—making possible the evolu- 
tion of better fabrics at prices 
that will stimulate the industry. 


Quality Control Plan 


A quality control plan for the 
new type yarn was announced by 
its originators with the principal 
features being: (1) Ray de chine 
hosiery may be sold as such only 
after certification by the United 
States Testing Co.; (2) the latter’s 
certification will include adher- 
ence to yarn and knitting specifi- 
cations and serviceability and ap- 
pearance standards, taking into 
consideration welt and foot as 
well as the ray de chine leg of 
the stocking; (3) maintenance of 
quality standards to be insured 
by the regular testing of the ho- 
siery from each approved manu- 
facturer and by regularly pur- 
chasing ray de chine hosiery on 
the open market for check testing 
by the testing company; (4) use 
of the trade-mark to be permitted 
on all rayon hosiery meeting the 
quality standards and _ specifica- 
tions: (5) a demand for ray de 
chine hosiery is to be created by 
advertising. 
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When the Government froze 
stocks of silk in the United States 
late in July, this group was about 
ready to start a campaign on crepe 
de chine silk yarns for hosiery but 
after the supply of silk was cut 
off for the present, full attention 
was then given to the ray de chine 
variety. What will be done after 
the present silk situation clears 
up is not announced but it is poss- 
ible both crepe de chine made 
from silk and ray de chine made 
from rayon yarns will continue to 
be promoted for the hosiery indus- 
try. 

At that time the Internationa! 
Silk Guild in a booklet said: “One 
of the advantages of the crepe de 
chine process is that this new in- 
vention, among other things, 
makes it possible for 50 turns of 
inserted twist to produce a final 
yarn actually containing 200 turns 
of effective twist. These turns ap- 
preciably reduce the diameter of 
the yarn thus making the hose 
substantially more sheer and make 
the yarn so smooth and compact 
that it is outstandingly resistant 
to snagging.” 

Until recently the three-thread 
silk yarn with about 36 turns per 
inch in one direction was about 
as high as practical with a 
straight twist. After that point 
was reached the yarn would curl, 
kink and because of the forces in 
one direction, would tend to un- 
curl. It was stated that because 
of the features in crepe de chine 
varn for hosiery, obstacles pre- 
viously encountered when _ the 
ends of silk were twisted more, 
were overcome and it was added 
the higher twist made effective in 
the new type yarn would result in 
a stocking with more elasticity so 
that it would give the wearer a 
better fit. 

Since crepe de chine yarn was 
of such a high twist there was de- 
veloped in the finished hose the 
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desired dullness which was good 
for the life of it as the twist re- 
mained in the yarn after washings 
and continued use, the promoters 
claimed, who also pointed out in 
addition to this property, the new 
yarn had increased strength and 
due to the fact that the highly 
twisted yarn has a relatively smal- 
ler diameter as compared with the 
standard crepe yarn, the stockings 
made from it have _ increased 
sheerness. The smoother surface 
and higher twist of crepe de chine 
yarns are said also to give such 
stockings made therefrom a great- 
er resistance to snagging. When 
crepe de chine yarn was being pro- 
moted before the silk freezing or- 
der a quality control plan was 
announced under’ which _ silk 
throwsters were to submit a guar- 
antee with each shipment of crepe 
de chine yarn, stating it had been 
twisted in accordance with the 
provisions of the specifications, 
with the United States Testing 
Co., to be the checker of the prod- 
uct of all throwsters shipping 
crepe de chine yarn. It was also 
planned that the testing company 
would check the hosiery made 
from crepe de chine yarn to make 
certain that only certified crepe de 
chine yarn was used in hose sold 
under that label. It is probable 
this plan closely following that in 
ray de chine will come into being 
again when and if silk becomes 
available. 

The development of ray de chine 
yarn, for the present at least at 
the expense of crepe de chine, re- 
moves from the situation one un- 
certainty that was arising last 
summer in connection with using 
the word “crepe,” under the Trade 
Practice Rules for the hosiery in- 
dustry that went into effect July 
15. There was some doubt that 
the Federal Trade Commission 
would allow the word crepe to be 
used and promoters of crepe de 
chine were among those who were 
planning to get an early decision 
on this point. When silk was 
frozen by the Government many 
in the hosiery industry felt that 
new type yarn made from silk 
was about due to give nylon the 
severest competition that the coal, 
air and water yarn had yet re- 
ceived. Tests of hosiery made 
from crepe de chine compared 
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with nylon numbers showed up 
remarkably well so that it is logi- 
eal even with all respects to ray 
de chine to expect to hear more 
later on from crepe de chine, 
whether under that or some other 
name. 

Promoters of ray de chine say 
delustered rayon is likely to have 
a bad cutting effect on knitting 
machines and furthermore has a 
chalklike dullness rather than the 
pleasing glow of silk and ray de 
chine. They add that “the supe- 
rior qualities of bright rayon are 
retained in ray de chine yet the 
high twist produces a permanent 
silk-crepe-like dullness. The high 
twist of ray de chine substantially 
reduces the diameter of the yarn 
and the increased compactness 
makes it more transparent. Fifty 
denier ray de chine looks like 
three-thread silk; 75 denier ray de 
chine looks like four-thread and 
100 denier looks like five-thread.” 

In commenting on strength the 
promoters declare that “denier 
for denier rayon lacks the tensile 
strength of silk. Nevertheless ray 
de chine hose are strong because 
the compact thread contains suf- 
ficient fiber substance and its 
high twist enables the hose to re- 
sist bursting to a surprising de- 
gree,” and in regard to elasticity 
say that “rayon in many respects 
resembles a plastic, but controlled 
twist reduces its plasticity and in- 
creases its elasticity. The high 
twist of ray de chine increases its 
resiliency thus materially reduc- 
ing ‘bagginess.’ Rayon is more 
affected by moisture than silk and 
consequently is very susceptible to 
weather changes. A damp day is 
apt to cause conventional high 
twist rayon yarn to kink, snarl and 
press-off. The special processing 
of ray de chine overcomes this 
difficulty.” 

~—-H-- - 


Outerwear Wage 
Hearing Scheduled 
for November 5 


A public hearing will be held in 
Washington November 5 to receive tes- 
timony on a recommendation for a 40- 
cent per hour minimum wage in the 
knitted outerwear, according to Gen- 
eral Philip B. Fleming, administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor. Major Robert 
N. Campbell will preside at the hear- 
ing. 


Carolina Yarn Association 
Outing at Pinehurst 


The Carolina at Pinehurst, N. C., 
was again the scene for frolicking, golf 
and skeet as the Carolina Yarn Asso- 
ciation held its twelfth annual meet- 
ing on the week-end of October 24-25. 
Those attending consisted of represen- 
tatives of all branches of the textile 
industry, weaving mills, hosiery mills, 
yarn salesmen, representatives of ma- 
chinery manufacturers, ete. The main 
event of the outing was the annual 
fvolf tournament, with most of those 
present taking part. Skeet shooting 
was also enjoyed by many and prizes 
were offered for both golf and skeet 
winners and runners-up. 

Officers of the Carolina Yarn Asso- 
ciation are Gordon R. Hope, president ; 
H. B. Summerell, vice-president; Frank 
Causey, secretary; and James Q. Mc- 
Dowell, treasurer. 

Pictures on facing page show some 
of the men attending. - a 


1. H. J. Haynesworth and J. C. Cowan, Jr. 
(Burlington Mills), H. W. Rose and RBeed 
Anthony | American Viscose). 
2. Richard C. Wetzel (Wytheville Knitting), 
ey Lorenz and Paul Hemmerich (Duffy 
Silk). 
3. Bob McGuirk (Huffman), Frank Hall, 
Jr. (Hatch), W. H. Crenshaw (Aberfoyle) 
and J. V. Benefield (Waldensian Hosiery). 
4. D. E. Seidman (Colonial Mills). H. S. 
Rivitz (Industrial Rayon), Carl Robbins 
ae ae and Charley Carvin (Industrial). 
J. R. Costner (Piedmont Processing), 
Henry Grill, Jr., and J. M. Grant (Walden- 
sian Hosiery). 


6. Adolph Klein (Adolph Klein Co.), A. J. 


Borner (Hara Co.), George Schottland (A. 
Schottland, Inc.) and Joe Morton (Morton 
Chem.). 


-_ 


7. General view of crowd. 

8. J. C. Berry (Ruth Hosiery), H. E. Aken 
(Cannon Mills), J. F. Devener. III (C. A. 
Auffmordt & Co.) and M. B. Foil (Cannon). 
9. Harry Carter (Carter Fabrics). Harry 
Dalton and Bill Benson (American Viscose). 
and W. J. Carter (Carter Fabrics). 

10. W.N. Shearer, W. N. Angle, J. D. Pell 
and F. L. Peak (all of Angle Silk Mills, 
Rocky Mt., Va.). 

11. Alan Sibley (Judson Mills), Henry 
Neubert (Deering, Milliken), Leonard Smith 
and J. EB. Bassill (Tubize). 

12. J. TF. McLound (Burlington Mills). W. 
P. Hazlewood (Pickett Cotton Mills). Ray 
Beigler (Commercial Factors) and F. D. 
Frissell (Burlington). 

13. W. HH. A’'bertson (Paramount Tex. 
Mch.), A. L. Shuford. Jr. (Conover Knit- 
ting), T. Manley Whitener (Whenball Ho- 
siery) and Lou's Lavitt (Louis Lavitt Co.) 
14. Ernest Thomas (Burlington Mills). 
Stanley Hunt (Textile Economics Burean) 
and Tom Urmston (DuPont Ravon). 

15. Walter Hoasel (Osear Nehel Co.). Gus 
Aberle (Aberle & Co.). Harry Shoenhut (Os- 
car Nebel). R. W. Breidenbach (Rovererford 
Needle), and Walter Nebel (Oscar Nebe!). 
16. J. EB. Baker (Raker-Cammact’). M. L. 
Thompson (Golden Belt) and A. G. Schautz 
(Grove Silk). 

17. Fred Hallenbeck (Scott & Williams). 
Ben Hunter (Black Mt. Hosiery) June 
Woollen (Adams-Millis) and Joe Hubbard 
(S&w). 

18. Ernest Jones, Jr. (Ingram Spinning). 
Lewis Martin (Indera Mills) and Frank 
Bogue (National Credit Office). 

19. Lanier Branson (Rranson & Co.). F. S. 
Nicholas (Abbeville Mills) Otto F. Long 
(DuPont Rayon) and P. H. Nicholas 
(Armv) 

20. Bailey Sellers (Burlington Mills). Lar- 
ry Curren Jones and Dudley Bryan 
(all of Tuhbize). 

°1. W. iJ. Yates (Johnston Mills). Ed 
Steere (Asheboro Hosierv). Walter Greer 
and C. A. New (Judson Mills) 

22. Snelson Chesney (Jno. P. Maguire & 
Co.). 

23. C T. Stowe (Relmont Hosiery). 

24. Will] Mav (May Hosiery). 

°5 WW WW. Bowman (Sellers Mfc. Co.) and 
T. R. Kramer (Duke Hosiery) 

Photos, W. J. Rooke (Cotton) 
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Knitter 
Hints 


(Meet an unconcerned foot) 


(No. 5) 
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Just a few needles, points. ete., costing a few 
thousand dollars a year—the man with the broom 
won't pick them up. Keep them off the floor. 








Other ‘‘Knitter Hints’’ appeared in April, May, June and July 1941 issues. Photos, John C. For e of “Cottor 
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Evolution of Billie the Hillbilly 






A human interest story that could apply to many employees if they 
make proper use of their time. Billie was a hillbilly, but now he’s boss 


THIS STORY could be about any 

hillbilly from far out in the 
rural sections of the South in the 
days before the automobile had be- 
come so common and established 
quick communication between rural 
and urban communities. So, for the 
sake of convenience, we will call the 
hero of our story Billie. 

Billie, like many other employees 
of hosiery mills in the South, was 
reared on a farm where the money 
crop was cotton or tobacco. In Bil- 
lie’s case it was tobacco. Of course 
his Pa raised other things on the 
farm, but on a smaller scale. 

As a farm boy our hillbilly friend 
had a very different conception of 
such terms as sinkers, jacks, nee- 
dies and yarn than he has today 
with his broader vision of life. As 
a plough boy the only sinker he 
knew about was part of fishing 
tackle; a jack was a long-eared ani- 
mal which frequently voiced strains 
that were difficult for grand opera 
singers to emulate; needles were 
instruments which Grandma placid- 
ly and skillfully wielded to produce 
a knitted garment; and yarn was a 
woolen ball of thread from which 
the kindly old lady drew 
her supply for her knit- 


“big money” he had “heared” 
about. Legend has it that he found 
his way to town by following a pig 
wagon, though this may or may 
not be true. But the fact remains 
that Billie the hillbilly reached 
town safely and embarked upon a 
successful hosiery mill career. 

His first few hours in the city 
found him with a good appetite and 
high hopes, but very little worldly 
possessions. As he wandered the 
street wondering where to start 
this new business of job hunting, 
the aroma of fresh roasted peanuts 
greeted his nostrils, He approached 
the vendor and with his most busi- 
ness-like manner demanded, “Gi’me 
a nickle’s wo’th ’o goobers; they’s 
a nickle a poke aint they?” 

The vendor assured him they 
were and absolutely fresh, too. The 
transaction completed, Billie stood 
at the curb munching his informal 
lunch while casting his eager eyes 
around to get a perspective of his 
new environment. Presently he 
spied a tall steel stack from which 
black smoke diverged, swirled lazi- 
ly and vanished into space. He sur- 
mised that it was a likely spot to 


find a means of earning a liveli- 
hood; so he wended his way to the 
smoke stack. 

As expected, he found the stack 
to be an offshoot of a long brick 
building with many large windows 
and doors. From the sidewalk he 
watched men working through open 
windows. He noticed they were glid- 
ing stockings on wooden ‘“boa’ds”’ 
that looked like a woman’s “lag”. 
(That was back in the days when 
wooden forms and dryboxes were 
standard equipment in boarding 
rooms). Observing a boarder take 
a set of forms to the drybox, and 
return with another set on which 
the stockings seemed smooth and 
dry, he inferred that this must be 
the “ironing” room. 

His curiosity aroused, Billie 
sauntered cautiously to the en- 
trance door to get a better view of 
what was going on inside, He hesi- 
tated in the doorway a few minutes 
to see what would be the reaction. 
Nothing happened, except an occa- 
sional taunt from mischievous 
boarders. Some of the most com- 
mon usually directed at fellows 
from the country at that time were: 

“Boo! Hi rube! How’s pigs 
selling now?” Billie was 





ting while the kitty play- 
fully patted the ball as it 
wobbled in the basket on 
the floor. 

Our story begins short- 
ly after Billie had donned 
his first pair of long trou- 
sers, and new patent- 
leather shoes. He grew 
weary of the monotonous 
task of looking at the 
south end of a mule as he 
followed the temperamen- 
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tal animal up and down 
the tobacco field. So, Bil- 
lie the hillbilly made up 
his mind he would leave 
home, go to town, and get 
a job in the hosiery mill 
where he could make the 
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no exception; he was 
greeted with just such epi- 
grams. 

After ignoring the 
mirthful jibes of the more 
vivacious boarders, Billie 
convinced himself that 
they were harmless human 
beings, and not untamed 
animals as first appeared, 
so he ventured farther in- 
side. He walked up to an 
important - looking fellow, 
who had been watching 
him apathetically, and in- 
quired in his native dia- 
lect, “‘Yo’ th’ boss man?” 
(The people in Billie’s 
neck of the woods accent 
their “O’s” freely, but seem 
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to be allergic to the letter “R’, 
they seldom sounded them. 

“I pass for one,” said the fore- 
man smiling at his own wit. 

Billie came to the point. “I come 
in to see if I could get a job doin’ 
somtin’ o’ notuh.” 

The foreman eyed the newcomer 
quizzically and inquired doubtfully, 
“Never boarded any?” 

As far as Billy knew, boarding 
meant eating and sleeping away 
from home, so he replied according- 
ly, “Ya suh, I boa’ded with my 
uncle one time when he was putin’ 
in a ‘tobackuh’ crop.” 

The mill needed boarders, and as 
skilled help seemed unable to supply 
the demand at the present time, the 
foreman scrutinized the applicant 
momentarily; he seemed to sense a 
diamond in the rough as he studied 
the hillbilly. Finally the foreman 
broke the silence, and with a hope- 
ful expression said, “Be here in the 
morning at 7 o’clock and I’ll let you 
learn.” That was all our hero need- 
ed—a chance. 

The next morning, Billie, the ex- 
hillbilly was waiting at the entrance 
door; he was there long before the 
watchman unlocked the door. Short- 
ly after the big chime whistle blew 
two long blasts signaling it was 
time to start the day’s work. The 
ex-plough boy was placed under the 
wing of the best boarder in the 
room. He was instructed in all the 
rudiments of boarding, and given 
half the table to practice on. After 
cautioning him not to stretch the 
welt out of shape while pulling the 
stocking on the board his instructor 
added the customary’ epigram, 
“Ruffles have gone out of style on 
hosiery.” 

Billie caught on fast; in fact he 
took to boarding so well that the 
foreman found a place for him the 
second day, and put him on his own. 
It was then that the fun began; 
that is, fun for the more seasoned 
boarders in the mill, and he learned 
more than he had bargained for. 

Hosiery boarders are a tough and 
energetic sort. They must be to 
stand the conditions under which 
they work. Being so constituted it 
is not uncommon for them to resort 
to practical jokes to break the mon- 
otony incidental to this kind of 
task. Consequently, as a learner is 
unfamiliar with his new surround- 
ings he is an unsuspecting and 
credulous victim. Billie, being anx- 
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ious to please his foreman and get 
along with his fellow workers, was 
often the butt of the joke until he 
learned what it was all about. 

Some of the older boarders put 
him up to going from one employee 
to another inquiring as to the 
whereabouts of the key to the dry- 
box. Of course, nobody knew where 
the mythical key was, but each 
boarder would refer him to another 
down the line while they all were 
laughing up their sleeves. Anoth- 
er time, they sent him to the boiler 
room for the vacuum in the feed 
pump, much to the disgust of the 
fireman, He took it all good na- 
turedly though, and considered it 
as part of the price he must pay for 
learning people and methods of do- 
ing things. 

It has been said, “You can get 
the boy out of the country, but you 
can’t get the country out of the 
boy.” And while Billie may never 
be entirely free of his rural procliv- 
ities, he has three dominating fac- 
ulties which many of his sophisti- 
cated brethren in the city lack, They 
are: He observes closely, he remem- 
bers, and he reasons from this ac- 
cumulation. This combination of 
faculties, coupled with energy, 
sound character and self-confidence 
was the means of his progressive 
evolution. 

He had not been boarding long 
before he observed that the fastest 
working boarders did not always 
get the best production. He re- 
membered his instructor telling him 
that the way to turn off the dozens 
was to make every move count. So 
he reasoned, it was not the energy 
expended that a boarder was paid 
for, but the amount of dozens 
boarded. That every motion elimi- 
nated in handling a stocking, even 
if it saved only a fraction of a sec- 
ond, would amount to considerable 
time at the end of the day since 
2400 to 3600 single stockings were 
handled in that time. 

He noticed that many boarders in 
the room made two or three strokes 
pulling a stocking on the board be- 
fore they got the heel of the stock- 
ing as far as the toe of the board; 
and then another stroke twisting 
the heel around on the board so it 
could be pulled down in place. And 
when the heel was in position to be 
smoothed out they would grab the 
heel in the palm of the right hand 
and jerk on it about four times; 


then when the heel and toe were 
placed and smooth, and the leg 
pulled down as far as possible, they 
would spend twice as much time as 
necessary stroking and picking at 
the welt. While this was going on 
many wasted a lot of energy by 
that unconscious habit of shuffling 
the feet and swinging the body. 

He remembered that haste makes 
waste—waste of energy. That ener- 
gy was a boarder’s most valuable 
asset. He experimented until he 
learned to pick up a stocking in 
such a way that it could be pulled 
on the board without the necessity 
of twisting the stocking around to 
get the heel in its proper place. He 
discovered that a swift-light jerk 
would glide the stocking on far 
enough so all that was necessary 
to get the heel smooth was take 
hold at the outer end of the gore 
line, and pull outward with one 
stroke while holding the gore line 
of the toe in place with the left 
hand. This accomplished, all that 
remained to do was pull the leg out 
smooth, and finish the operation by 
giving the welt a gentle roll be- 
tween the palms—the heel would 
glide into its proper place in the 
meantime. After this cycle of op- 
eration became second nature with 
him, the ex-hillbilly won the repu- 
tation of being the fastest boarder 
in the room with the best slight of 
hand. One week he earned “fou’- 
teen dollahs and fo’ty-fou’ cent”; 
exceptionally good wages at that 
time. 

Billie never became a payday 
highroller. His pleasures were sim- 
ple and inexpensive. Except for an 
occasional “Satdy nite oout ’_possum 
huntin,” it was early to bed and 
early to rise. This made him heal- 
thy and always on the job. Since 
he didn’t dissipate nor spend his 
week-ends in riotious living, he was 
never bothered with Monday morn- 
ing inertia, and he readily acquired 
the savings-bank habit. When the 
dull seasons came—and they come 
to all boarding rooms more or less 
—he never howled to high heaven 
about the starvation wages because, 
if he was laid off during the lean 
weeks he had his nest egg saved for 
that rainy day to fall back on. 

Now a dependable employee who 
had learned to cope with the ups 
and downs of his job, and the vary- 
ing characteristics of his fellow 
workmen, it was only natural that 
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the country boy of yesteryear would 
step into the shoes of his foreman 
at the opportune time. 

As a foreman, Billie soon learned 
that the surest way to get quantity 
and quality production consistently 
from his boarders was to let each 
individual do his work in his own 
way, though he always started a 
learner on the right track. That as 
long as they did their work satis- 
factorily it was best to treat them 
as grown-ups, and not like irrespon- 
sible children. His only rule was 
the Golden Rule, and all of his reg- 
ulations were based on this immor- 
tal guide. He took the trouble to 
get a superficial knowledge of 
knitting, looping, dyeing and all the 
subsequent processes from the 
boarding room. He recognized the 
inter-dependence of every depart- 
ment in the mill, and realized the 
importance of knowing where to lo- 
cate the cause when faulty work ap- 
peared in his department. His ac- 
cumulative experience taught him 
that when bad boarding was gen- 
eral it was the fault of some other 
department, and not necessarily 
carelessness of the operatives in his 


An Eye on the 


A group life insurance policy involv- 
ing a total of $59,500 has been ac- 
quired by the Black Mountain (N. C.) 
Hosiery Mills, Inec., with the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America. 
of employees are eligible to life in- 
surance protection in various amounts, 
according to the terms of the policy. 
workers are to coverage in 
amounts ranging from $1,000 to $2,500 
each, according to rank or position 
held. Premium payments will be 
Shared by the employees and the em- 
ploying company, the policy having 
been issued on the contributory basis. 


receive 


EK-Z Mills, Ine., have purchased the 
underwear plant at Bennington, Vt.. 
owned by the Allen-A Company. The 
present employment by the E-Z mill of 
400 to 500 workers is expected to be 
increased. Other Allen-A property at 
Bennington and at New Ipswich, N. H.., 
together with all machinery, has been 
sold to Edward Jacobs & Company, 
New York City. 


According to reports, a hosiery fin- 
ishing plant will be erected at Gre- 
nada, Miss., with part of the money 
being raised by a municipal bond is- 
sue. It is said that $125,000 worth of 
new machinery would be required. 


charge; he stood up for his men. 

When he was called on the car- 
pet for unpleasant things that hap- 
pened in his department, if he 
could not locate the culprit imme- 
diately, he did not upset his whole 
organization with indiscriminate 
nagging and threats, but kept his 
mouth closed, his eyes and ears 
alert, and in due time the axe fell 
on the neck of the guilty party. On 
one occasion his superintendent 
suggested, “It would look more im- 
partial to give the help a general 
jacking-up when things start going 
wrong.” To which Billie emphatic- 
ally replied, “If a traffic cop was 
called to the scene of an automobile 
wreck, would it be wise for him to 
give both drivers involved and 
everybody around a general jack- 
ing-up to prove he was determining 
the cause impartially ?”’ 

The former plough boy kept post- 
ed on hosiery mill equipment and 
materials, and their relation to his 
job. He knew that what was up- 
to-date today might be out-of-date 
tomorrow, next month or next year. 
He was one of the first to see the 
advantage of internally heated met- 





Knitting Mills 


Waste Works, Inc., 
manutacturer of 


( Mich.) 
Ave., 


Detroit 
7355 Bryden 
knit tubing, 
underway for a new one-story addition, 
to be equipped for increased capacity. 
Cost is estimated close to $45,000 with 
equipment. 


toweling, etc., has plans 


New interests have acquired control 
of the Acme Rayon Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and modernization and im- 





Knitting Show to Be Held 
Every Other Year in 
Atlantie City 


The 1942 Knitting Arts Exhibition 
will be held in Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J., April 27 to April 
30 inclusive, according to an an- 
nouncement by the National Associ- 
ation of Hosiery Manufacturers. Aft- 
er this next show, it will be on a bi- 
ennial basis, meeting in April on the 
even numbered years of 1944, 1946, 
etc., and being staggered with the 
Southern Textile Exposition held on 
the same basis in Greenville, S. C., 
on the odd years. Decision was made 
after a survey of exhibitors. 
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al forms tor boarding luw-end and 
medium priced hosiery. He predict- 
ed the importance of the automatic 
boarding and stripping machine, a 
highly mechanized modification of 
the old wooden forms and drybox 
system. He recognized the dual heat 
machine as another progressive step 
in hosiery boarding equipment. 

He early learned the characteris- 
tics of cotton, mercerized and wool- 
en yarns, how dyeing affected them, 
and how they behaved on drving 
forms. When rayon and silk ho- 
Sslery started coming through the 
mill, he quickly adjusted his organ- 
ization to take care of it. He did 
not rest until he had learned to 
cope with troublesome acetate when 
hosiery containing it came to the 
boarding room. He believes nylon 
and vinyon yarns are destined to a 
wide application in the hosiery field. 

Some philosopher has said: “‘Re- 
sponsibility gravitates to capable 
shoulders.” The responsibility of 
running the finishing end of a large 
southern hosiery mill is now resting 
on Billie’s shoulders. More will 
surely gravitate there as_ these 
shoulders grow stronger. 


provements will be made in the plant 


and on the equipment, with resump- 


tion of production in the near future. 
Wil Wite Sweater Mills 
Isto West Bivd., Los Ange- 
les, Calif., have filed notice of organi 
zation to operate a knitting mill, with 
H. L. Whiting heading the company 


Silk 


Award 
Jefferson 


Berwick, 
has purchased throwing machin 
ery from R. K. Silk Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa., and will use it for in 
different mills. 


Duplan Corporation, 
reais 


I aATOs 


creased capacity it 


DuPont is work on a 
large new nylon plant on Smith’s Riv- 
er, Martinsville Entire plant will 
investment of close to 


completing 


represent an 
twelve million dollars. 
(N. C.) 
Inc., been chartered to 


ture and sell hosiery of all kinds. Au- 
stoek 


Goldston Hosiery Company, 


has manufae- 


thorized and subscribed capital 


is $10,000. 


Sportswear Hosiery Mills, with a 
branch mill at Etowah, Tenn., will open 
a looping and mending department In 
plant rented at Mary 


an old hosiery 


ville, Tenn. 

develop 
ing in the which 
will cause hosiery mill curtailment un- 


Another power shortage is 


Southeastern states, 


less rains bring reservoirs normal 


level. 
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Clamp and Cutter Bracket 


THE COMPLETE clamp and cutter bracket assembly 
is shown herewith, and is provided with ample 
adjustment facilities to suit every need. The outstand- 
ing difference between this device and clamp and 
cutter arrangements on plain machines is that each 
of the four feeders has an independent clamp and 
cutter, whereas on plain machines as many as SIx 
ends of yarn had to be controlled by a single clamp 
and cutter. 
~The complete assembly is held in position by the 
post (302661) which makes it simple to remove and 
replace when necessary without having to make any 
adjustments. This may seem like a small item, but 
it is a timesaver which the fixer appreciates. Three 
locating adjustments are provided; the upper screw 
(15027) on the left is used to get the correct height 
of the unit. The lower screw on the right is used 
to get the cutters located in proper relation to the 
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THIS PART FOR USE ON 6° 
REVERSE WELT MACHINE ONLY 


101922 
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feeders at cutting and clamping position and the 
two slots are used to locate the unit the correct dis- 
tance from the cylinder. 

The movable blades (203412) used for No. 3 and 
4 feeders are alike. Movable blades (203401) and 
(203411) differ slightly. These are used for No. 
1 and 2 feeders respectively. All four fixed blades 
(203404) and clamp and cutter plates (203400) are 
alike. 

One of the unusual things about the Komet clamp 
and cutters is that the cutting edges seldom require 
sharpening unless a piece of metal such as a badly 
bent needle should accidentally enter the cutter and 
injure the cutting edges. 

The cutters are designed so they will clamp the 
yarn first when it enters and then cut it off. Occa- 
sional!y we find a cutter which will cut the yarn 
completely off and fail to clamp or hold the end. 
This as a rule is caused by a sharp edge on the nose 
of the movable blade, a sharp edge on the upper and 
inner side of the fixed blade or both. The inner 
side of the nose of the movable blade should be 
rounded off and the upper and inner edge of the 
fixed blade should also be slightly rounded or pol- 
ished so the yarn will be squeezed between the two 
blades and not pinched off. 

Elastic yarns are more likely to be pinched off 
if the respective blades are not rounded off than are 
other yarns. Should this trouble develop, a small 
hard oil stone will do a neat job of rounding off any 
troublesome sharp edges on either blade. 


KOMET 
OR LINKS AND LINKS MACHINES 
REVERSE WELT 





Fi VE-FEEDE? PARTS FOR KOMET 
WwiTH OR WITHOUT 
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PLATE 43-F 











The adjusting cam pleces must be set so the 
movable blade will open and close at the proper 
time; the yarn on a feeder thrown out of action 
should not be cut until the selected feeder is near- 
ly fully into feed position. Cutting yarns too early 
will cause holes in yarn changes and releasing ends 
too early will cause press-offs. The cable adjust- 
ments should be set so that the movable blade will 
just raise high enough to release the end; this set- 
ting will bring the movable blade to the proper 
height for the yarns to enter for the cutting opera- 
tion. At no time should the yarn on any clamp be 
pulled out of a closed clamp, including the draw 
thread cutter, two-feed or No. 5 feeder cutter. Pull- 
ing any yarn out of a closed clamp will surely invite 
trouble. 

Just recently we had a machine which would 
press-off frequently on one change. All adjustments 
were carefully checked and seemed to be in good 
shape. Careful checking, however, revealed that the 
narrow strip across the bottom of a fixed blade had 
broken out and this permitted the pin in the front 
end of lever (101647) to drop down far enough to 
release the end after cutting. We learned that the 
narrow strip of metal left at the bottom of the fixed 
blade acts as a stop for the pin in the lever. 


The Plaiting Fingers 


The complete plaiting finger assembly is shown 
herewith, and also on Plate 43-F in the catalog of 
parts. The two plaiting fingers are nearly alike; 
(302619) is the long finger and (302618) the short 
finger. The main difference between the plaiting 
fingers and the four regular feeders is that the plait- 
ing fingers do not have a swivel motion. Their move- 
ment into and out of feed position is straight for- 
ward and back. A tipping plate (205674) is provided 
which causes the fingers to separate, holding one 
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KOMET 





PLATE 43-G 
Fiveet 





slightly higher when in feed position. This is neces- 
sary to secure clean plaiting. Stopscrews are pro- 
vided for both plaiting fingers so that both fingers 
can be held in the feed position in proper relation to 
needles and latch guard also in the neutral or back 
position. 

The long slot in the finger guide (203368) pro- 
vides the means for moving the complete assembly 
towards or away from the cylinder. We have called 
attention to these various places and means for ad- 
justment, mainly to show that Komets are supplied 
with ample adjustment facilities where they are 
needed most. In other words, these machines have 
an adjustment for every purpose. 

A special yarn tensioning device (not shown 
herewith) on Plate 36 is used in connection with 
plaiting fingers when plaited goods are made. This 
device is automatically controlled by the long plait- 
ing finger arm pin (302888); as the finger moves 
into feed position the pin releases the tension on 
one yarn during the time of knitting. As soon as 
the finger begins to move back to neutral position, 
the tension on the yarn is replaced, which helps keep 
the yarn under control and aids it in getting into 
the clamp and cutter. 

Plaiting on Komets has its difficulties as does 
plaiting on any other seamless machine. Much de- 
pends on the position of the respective fingers in re- 
lation to needles and the latch guard. Proper ten- 
Ssioning of the respective yarns is very important. On 
plain seamless machines we tension the face yarn 
and use little or no tension on the back or under 
yarn. On Komets we do the opposite, namely, ten- 
sion the under yarn well and use a light tension suf- 
ficient to steady the face yarn. All machines are 
tested on plaited fabric before they leave the test 
line. When the machines arrive in the mill the fixer 
will profit by threading up the plaiting fingers and 
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Who’s to blame? Who knows? The one 
sound answer is a packaging method and 
material that give utmost protection against 
the inevitable hazards of transit — moisture, 
dirt and rough handling. 

FIBREEN is cutting down shipping 
claims wherever goods move. It is replacing 
other materials — saving time and money. 
[t’s serving practically all industries, big and 
small —carrying commodities and merchan- 
dise of all types — and is also filling a real 
need in even the smallest shipping rooms. 

It’s tough —stands scuffing, wear and hard 
knocks. It’s waterproof —absolutely impervi- 
Ous to moisture, dust or dirt. It’s pliable, 
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COST TIME, MONEY AND GOOD WILL 


clean, easy to use, and not expensive. Can be 
used asaself-wrap or as a lining material. 

FIBREEN, backed by the experi- 
ence and research facilities of The 
Sisalkraft Co., solves thousands of difficult 
problems of packaging and protection. 

Why not check your shipping and pack- 
aging methods with The Sisalkraft Co., 
recognized leader in the field? Sugges- 
tions and sufficient FIBREEN for your 
own trial and experiment will be supplied 
without obligation. Write, telling us what 
you ship, and how you now package it. 
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proceed to knit, leaving all adjustments as he finds 
them. Some slight changes may be necessary due to 
the kind of yarn being usea, such as mercerized, cot- 
ton, rayon, wool and silk, as all do not react the 
Same on any machine. This means that the fixer 
will have to do a little experimenting when chang- 
ing from one combination of yarns for plaiting to 
another. 

An individual clamp and cutter is supplied for 
the plaiting fingers. It operates in a similar man- 
ner as the two-feed clamp and cutter and is con- 
trolled by cable from the yarn changing assembly. 
The action of this yarn clamp, like all others, should 
be timed so the ends will be held until the yarns 
are taken by the needles and released immediately 
as knitting begins. Make sure that the end of the 
blade (203386) does not press against the latch guard 
when fully open, The yarn guide (302650) should 
rest firmly against the latch guard and be set low 
enough to assure proper entry of the yarn into the 


blade. 
The Retarder 


The retarder is used in connection with making 
plaited work; it retards or delays the closing of both 
rib and frame latches. Since the needle latches ac- 
tually press against the retarder finger (302624), 
correct setting is very important. First we quote 
from factory instructions as to its setting—‘“‘As a 
latch drops off the retarder finger, the needle in 
front of it should just be knocking over. The re- 


in Le Le 


tarder finger should be out far enough for short lead 
yarn to get behind it and should be just clear of the 
sinkers. The retarder does not improve clearness of 
rib.” 

The retarder falls into active position as soon as 
the plaiting fingers have reached feed position. 
When the fingers go back to neutral position the re- 
tarder is lifted out of the path of the fingers. Here 
again ample adjustments have been provided for the 
retarder finger, the bracket and the complete as- 
sembly. 

The correct position of the retarder finger as we 
understand it is midway between the rib and frame 
needles so the action of the respective rib and frame 
latches as they come in contact with the retarder 
finger will be the same. Much depends on how long 
the retarder finger holds the latch; the stitches of 
course are closing the latch or creating pressure 
against it as it lays on the retarder finger. 

Excessive pressure will break the loops and cause 
unnecessary wear on the latches and retarder finger. 
Using heavier or lighter yarns and knitting looser 
or tighter stitches will have a direct bearing on the 
position of the retarder finger since these things 
change the closing time of the latches. The safe 
procedure in setting the retarder finger is keeping 
it forward so the latches will not lay against it too 
long. If the plaiting is clean and there is not other 
trouble in knitting, leave well enough alone. 


K. O. METZ 
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FF Stiteh Variation 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Since starting to run rayon full-fashioned hosiery, 
we are noticing a variation in the stitch on the right 
and left sides of the stockings. The formation of the 
stitch on the right is entirely different from that on 
the left. Looking at the section from the front of the 
machine, the left side has a tight stitch and a better 
appearance, while that on the right is more loose, Can 
anyone tell us what causes this difference in the 
stitch formation? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7272 








Sizing Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Answering “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6952’, whose question 
appeared on page 121 of the September 1939 issue of 
COTTON, there are several popular methods of course 
counting or “sizing”. The use of a pick-out glass or 
course counter is difficult to manipulate on a knit- 
ting machine, be it legger or footer. The set must 
be run off and removed from the machine to proper- 
ly count stitches with a glass. This should be done 
by spreading out the stocking (either a leg or a foot- 
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ed stocking, it makes no difference) on a flat sur- 
face preferably against a dark surface background. 
This facilitates counting courses. The stocking 
should be spread flat, care being taken not to stretch 
it beyond its normal stitch formation. It should be 
held in place by pins or thumb tacks, so that the 
stocking will not slide or wrinkle. Courses then can 
readily be counted for a given inch or two inches. 

It must be remembered that the above method will 
result in a fractional lower course count per inch 
than on the machine because the stocking is spread 
across the needles on the machine and this tends to- 
wards a slight horizontal distortion of the stitch. 
When the stocking is removed from the machine, this 
tension is withdrawn and the stocking contracts 
slightly in width. This has a tendency to cause the 
loops to lengthen. However this is fractional and 
will result in a difference of one course in two inch- 
es or sometimes one course per inch. 

Knitters prefer the method of marking the needles 
to count courses. This is popular with both leggers 
and footers. Marking the needles with colored chalk, 
however, does not produce a clear line of demarka- 
tion. There is often enough chalk on the needles to 
color several courses, so that one has to look care- 
fully when checking a test made in this manner. It 
is more advisable to finger the colored chalk and 
then rub it on to the threads just back of the carrier 
about to be fed in. This requires a little more trou- 
ble, but gives more accurate results. It is best also 
to count the courses with the machine as they are 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS presents 
the Wew *““FELDLOCK” 


Every detail of this distinctive new machine with completely automatic 
lubrication is engineered to maintain the highest standard of product 
quality, maximum production and the smoothest possible operation. 


Wider space at the front end and the single solid base greatly facili- 
tate the clearance of work, sewing efficiency, and personal comfort of 
the operator. 

Precision sewing is assured through the close tolerances, self-setting 
needles, and mechanical excellence of this new * “Feldlock”. It is ideal 
for all lap seam felling operations on shirts, pajamas, woven shorts, 
and other articles of like character, as well as for seaming silk and 
rayon undergarments. 

A demonstration on your own work will prove that the seaming su- 
periority of the new *“Feldlock” is real. Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 











Send for illustrated descriptive Bulletin No. 896 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
214 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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being knit, rather than depend on the course coun- 
ter, as at the same time one can also check the 
course counter to see if it is recording accurately. 
A truer check will be had by counting two inches 
rather than one, as often there is a difference in 
courses knit in one inch, due to varying yarn ten- 
sion, cone winding variations, conditioning varia- 
tions, etc. There will be less possible irregularities 
in a two-inch test. Here the yardstick shows up each 
section and the knitter can make an immediate ad- 
justment mechanically. 

The writer prefers the yardstick method for 
checking machines. This holds good for leggers and 
footers. But this is only good for a check up of ma- 
chine sections and for stitch matching. In a con- 
troversial case with a customer, the “glass” count is 
the one resorted to. That is how the testing com- 
panies count, and that is the one accepted in the set- 
tlement of disputes. No one has used the machine 
yardstick method for argumentary proof. 

From the contributor’s description of the method 
of yarn feeding used in his mill, I assume that there 
are no conditioning boxes on the back of his ma- 
chines. If he uses a dry pack cone for direct knit- 
ting, and puts them right on the machines from the 
packing cases, he is bound to experience unevenness 
in knitting. Every one knows that a dry cone will 
knit tighter and sleazier than a moist cone. Lengths 
will be shorter than with wet or moist cones. On 
3-carrier knitting, variation in moisture content 


Sulphur Dyeing of 
Cireular Knit Goods 


EDITOR COTTON : 

Your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7245’, in his question on 
page 188 of the October issue of COTTON, has stated 
that he is having trouble with streaks when he runs 
sulphur colors to dye a circular knit fabric, but has 
no trouble when he dyes direct colors. His dyeing 
procedure appeared in his question. 

Answering a question on dyeing without personal 
observation of the defects in evidence is always rath- 
er uncertain, for often any of the many variables may 
be the fault, but from where I sit I shall still try to be 
of assistance to your contributor, 

Since perfect dyeings are being made with direct 
colors on the method he is using, it is evident that 
the streaks referred to are due to oxidation during 
the dyeing process. Some sulphur colors are much 
worse in this respect than others. but the contributor 
has given no hint as to the colors used, so advice on 
the choice of colors cannot be given. 

To keep oxidation to a minimum he could increase 
the sodium sulphide by small amounts, comparing re- 
sults obtained on different lots with the same amount 
of dyestuff. Referring again to this man’s drawing 
of the dyeing machine, if the swift “A” is adjust- 
able, he should lower it and bring the roller “B” as 
close to it as possible so that the goods can be run 
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among the 3 cones of one head will often result in 
washboards. Nationally the cones longer on the ma- 
chine will be better conditioned than fresh ones, 

If the contributor has correctly stated his prob- 
lem, I would suggest that he build himself a condi- 
tioning room or box where he can place some cones 
prior to using them on the knitting machines. Or 
he can leave them unwrapped on a tray in the knit- 
ting room so that they can adjust themselves to the 
the same condition of humidity as the cones already 
on the machines. It must be borne in mind that a 
full cone will be more moist on the outside layers 
than on the inside. External humidifying will not 
fully penetrate the entire density of the cone. Also 
variation in the density of the winding of the cone 
will result in variation in the penetration of the mois- 
ture. Of course an air conditioned plant will keep 
the room temperature constant, and the humidity like- 
wise. The writer uses the individual conditioning 
boxes at the back of each knitting machine. The new 
devices that keep a constant spray of moisture about 
the cones at all times when needed are also good. 
This prevents cones drying out and reduces moisture 
content variation. This cannot be done to the same 
extent in an air conditioned mill. If too much mois- 
ture is dispersed into the room, it may rust the ma- 
chines, if too little moisture, the yarn runs dry. Air 
conditioning engineers should be consulted on the 
proper amount of relative humidity to be maintained. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6997 


by exposing only a small amount of the surface to the 
air. 

Where uneven oxidation is taking place, sodium 
perborate may be needed in a rinse water. 

Excessive use of salt may tend to give streaks, and 
too rapid addition of salt may cause the same trouble. 

Unless some local condition makes it necessary to 
do so, I would try dyeing without the boil-out. Add 
a quick wetting agent, wet out at 130 degrees F., and 
proceed with the dyeing in the regular way. Keep a 
slight excess of sodium sulphide and use perborate in 
the rinse. 

Flood Machine During Rinse 

I have had some degree of success, with colors giv- 
ing oxidation trouble, by flooding the machine during 
the rinse period. By this I mean open the inlet water 
valve and adjust the drain valve to keep a constant 
water level in the machine until most of the sodium 
sulphide is removed. 

It would be possible to be of more assistance if 
I had a list of the sulphur colors used so that I 
might check on the oxidation angle. 

One point might be mentioned concerning the 
streaks that appear as narrow lines on the opposite 
sides of the fabric. The take-up rolls may have 
enough tension on them to crush the cotton fibers as 
they come off the knitting machines. This gives a 
dark streak on the fabric, but it is just a narrow line. 
Loosening the take-up rolls eliminates this. 
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- tamnaremgein want a machine that will give in- bearing life. The close-fitting lips of the Needle Bear- 





creased output, fewer production halts. Sales man- 
agers want equipment with features that assure quicker 
deliveries. Purchasing agents want the most machine for 
the money. Machinery builders want to incorporate con- 
struction that gives extra satisfaction. 

You can gain whichever of these advantages mean 
the most to you—with equipment using profit-building 
Torrington Needle Bearings. 

Anti-friction Needle Bearings frequently permit sub- 
stantially higher operating speeds, more output, lower 


power costs. Their high load capacity results in long 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - 
Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


Established 1866 * 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Chicago 


Los Angeles 


TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARING 


ing race help to reduce service attention and expense by 
holding large supplies of lubricant and by excluding dust 
and lint. 

And if you are a machinery manufacturer, there are 
still further advantages—the compact Torrington Needle 
Bearing costs little; it is often adaptable to existing ma- 
chine designs; it is easily installed. 

For more detailed information on the Torrington Needle 
Bearing, write for Catalog No. 115. For Needle Bearings 
for heavier service, write our associate, Bantam Bearings 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind., for Booklet 104X. 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





A.tnough Fuil-Fashioned Mills Formerly Using Silk Are on Curtailed 
Basis Knitters Generally Active—Buyers Want to Cover 
Further Ahead Than Sellers Will Consider—Underwear Plants 
Operating at Very Active Rate—Government Orders Ex- 
panding and Aid Mills in Getting Priority Orders for Needed 
Materials—Prices Generally Higher. 


October 16, 1941 


THE KNIT GOODS TRADE is operating on a very high rate with the 

exception of plants that formerly used silk and now find it neces- 
sary to go into rayon or other fibers, and indications are that for several 
weeks ahead such plants will find it difficult to get enough yarns of 


the substitute type to permit full-time rates. 


Steps are being taken 


to aid such plants in getting the sizes of rayon wanted in larger amounts 
but even so this cannot be enough to place all full-fashioned hose plants 


on a full-time basis. 


Many hosiery mills are now turning out goods 


made in part with silk which is used in the leg with cotton or rayon 
yarns used in the foot or welt and the same thing is being done with 


nylon. 


No longer are mills turning out all-nylon goods and this step 


together with a shortly-expected increase in nylon production will mean 
that nylons with cotton welt or rayon welt will permit a much greater 
percentage of such goods to be turned out in the next year. 


Full-Fashioned 


The full-fashioned manufacturers ure 
in the midst of adjust 
ments in their business, following the 
freezing of silk and this 
brought about a 
in the operations of many 
which is apt to grow more severe be- 
fore it can change for the better. At 
that silk full- 
fashioned plants are on about 30 per 
basis because they are 


making vital 
has already 
serious curtailment 


plants 


present it is estimated 


cent curtailed 
unable to get enough substitute varns 
to take the place of silk. 
manufacturers are unable to 
siery mills nearly enough yarn to take 
care of all their needs and these yarn 
producers are operating under alloca 
tion schedules outlined by the Govern- 
ment. Even so, there will not be 
enough rayon yarns for all for 
time ahead and in respect to lisle yarns 
the prospects for full-fashioned 
mills are not bright because 
yarns are so well sold and with produc 
tion limited. The outlook is for con- 
tinued curtailment for full-fashioned 
mills but gradually this will 
as more substitute yarns become avail 
able so that after a few more months 
production can swing upward. For the 
present manufacturers are doing as 
well as under these condi- 
tions in making good quality hose made 
from nylon or silk with rayon and cot- 
ton yarns used in the welt and feet. 
There is a very good demand for full- 
‘fashioned goods although the brisk spell 
that came after the silk freezing order 
Prices of the new 


Rayon yarn 


* 


rive ho 


Some 


hose 


such 


change 


possible 


has disappeared. 


type hose are higher with nylons sell 


ne for around retail that 


S1L50 at 
brought only $1.25 when this type hose 
hirst came out and in addition the new 
stockings are not all-nvlon in most in 


stances, Kven with the August cur 


tailment among silk users shipments of 
full-fashioned hosiery in 


this 


all types of 


the first S months vear were al 


most 10 per ahead of the same 
period last vear but in all-silk the ship- 
reflecting 
and the 


to take the place 


cent 
ments were off 9 per cent, 


the situation outlined above 
inability to get 


of silk. 


Varnas 


Halft-Hose 


half-hose branch of the indus 


The 


try 1S very active, more so than in a 


great many years, and higher prices 


brought about by wage and yarn price 


increases have not caused any ripple 


wa.\ 
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im the market whatever. Buyers wu! 


vet orders down early and for as 


{} > 
large amounts as knitters will take at 


almost any price. Deliveries are want 


ed and no arguments as to price fol 
low if these are on a competitive basis 
Aside 
of the 


from the full-tashioned end 


halt-hose business. all sections 


xre busy and the trade had a very good 


Slack Socks. the 


season in the short or 


best since this type was first intro 


duced. (of 


course, the large-seale Duy 


ing of the Army is an important fa: 


tor in the half-hose market and the 
types, mercerized and wool, have 
placed some mills in a DOSITION where 
they nave tO pass up civilian business 


for the present. Knitters of half-hose 


in the High Point section have booker 


the bulk of the Army mercerized sock 
business, and some mills there are op 
erating such work 


Dburing the 


very largely on 


first eight months of this 
year shipments of half-hose and slacks 
were almost 350 per cent ahead of those 
during the corresponding period 

year previous and the largest perce! 
tage gain was on wool half-hose wher 
the increase for the first eight months 
this year was 2S5 per cent largely due 


armed force buying. 


tro the inereased 


Prices are strong and knitters of mer 


cerized and combed lines for civilian 


lines say they have a problem to get 


enough yarn to fill orders 


Seamless 


Seamless manufacturers of hosiery 


are enjoving one of the best runs in 
their history. perhaps the best period 
had in 20 years. Higher 


about following the 


they have 


prices brought 


wage-and-hour law increase aave not 
caused any hesitation in demand nor 
advances caused by varn upturns. Bu) 


foods and to have orders 


ers want 
down for as far ahead as manufactur 
luring the first eight 
this year shipments of wo 


ers will accept. 
months of 
men’s seamless lines were about 5 per 
cent larger than during the same peri 
od a year previous but of course there 
about 


was included in this a drop of 


7 per cent in silk lines which was more 
shipments 


wool 


increases in 
eotton and 
This indicates the 


than offset by 
of women’s rayon, 
Seamless numbers. 
seamless end will not miss silk nearly 
as much as the full-fashioned mills and 
will easily swing over to larger out 
put of rayon and cotton numbers, or 
seasonally to wool for style numbers. 
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Underwear 


Knitters of underwear have about all 
the orders they can handle and when 
they recently opened their spring sea- 
son they allotted orders in most in- 
stances, taking only a limited number 
of those procurable. Prices for the 
new lines are up as much as 40 per 
cent compared with a year ago and this 
has brought about changes in consum- 
er price tickets. These increases, 
made necessary by wage increases and 
higher costs of manufacture due to 
yarn and other materials advancing, 
have not caused any decline in whole- 
Sale and large retailer demand for 
this or the coming season. Buyers will 
take all offered in the market and 
without much arguments as to price. 
Important to underwear costs was the 
new carded ceiling in cotton yarns and 
the new rules on combed yarns which 
in general tend to keep down costs for 
knitters over what prices would have 
otherwise been. The underwear trade 
has no fear the new price tickets for 
consumers will cause business to fall 
off; on the contrary they feel that un- 
der present costs the advances have 
been very fair and that they will be 
absorbed by the larger purchasing pow- 
er of the country. The broadcloth 
market is especially tense, affecting 
the shorts part of the business. 


Not Lifting Silk 
Ban, Says OPM 


There have been rumors in the trade 
in recent weeks that relations between 
the United States and Japan might be 
adjusted on some basis which would 
permit the resumption of silk imports. 
This reached such a point that a state- 
ment was issued by Frank Walton, 
chief of the textile section of the Of- 
fice of Production Management, in 
which it was stated that the division 
has no program to import more silk at 
this time and knows of no movement to 
bring it in. Importation of silk in the 
future, he said, will depend on a num- 
ber of factors, none of which can be 
determined at this time. Meanwhile 
OPM is proceeding with the original 
plan to use stocks of frozen silk for 
defense purposes. Hosiery manufac- 
turers who claim to have discussed the 
matter in Washington agree that they 
have been advised to go ahead with 
the present plans of the hosiery indus- 
try to use nylon and substitute yarns 
so in view of this there is little opti- 
mism in the trade that raw silk im- 
ports will be resumed in the near fu- 
ture. 


All Types Brought 
under Silk Ceiling 

Extension of Price Schedule No. 14 
to bring under ceiling prices all types 
of raw silk now known to be in the 
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enormous scale. 


pent-up demand is filled. 





FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COTTON’sS market correspondent) 


THAT INFLATIONARY forces have been at work in the United States 
and that they are beginning to prove weightier has been empha- 
sized in this forecast in previous months. These forces are still and 
even more noticeably at work and how far and how fast the rise in 
prices will go depends on such uncertainties as to how long the war 
will last and how severe the counteracting steps this Government will 
take will be. Taking into consideration these unknown factors the pre- 
diction is made that the price rise in the next few months will be faster 
and if the war lasts for several years an average of a 50 per cent rise 
can be expected from the level, say, at the beginning of this year. 
When it is recalled the United States is spending for armaments 
about a billion dollars a month, our national debt can be expected to 
reach fantastic proportions if the war lasts long and if our present 
lease-lend activities continue or even increase. No one can foretell the 
effect of this vast debt on prices because nothing like it has been seen 
previously in this country, following eight years of expanding debt as 
we took care of the unemployed in this country during the depression. 
Expenditures by the Government will continue even under peace on an 


There will be halts in the present and longer term price rise. Plants 
when they are unable to produce anything required for the armed forces 
will lose out on priority tickets. This factor alone will cause a fair 
degree of unemployment this winter and it will affect textile plants 
more next year, indicating that plants working only on civilian busi- 
ness may feel the effects of not getting deliveries on yarns of various 
types. Under conditions outlined, the policy for textile manufacturers 
that see hopes of continued peak operations is to buy raw materials as 
far ahead as their suppliers will go but at the first signs of an end of 
the war they should immediately begin to lighten these even though 
there may be a post-war boom for a relatively short time as civilian 


There is no consumer reaction as yet against rising prices so that 
manufacturers of textiles should not yet worry too much about asking 
higher prices for their goods. In fact, textiles as a group are reluctant 
to advance prices but this cannot be avoided at this time, and while 
profiteering is not suggested we feel that manufacturers should take 
advantage of the present active demand to set their own houses in order 
for a possible depression after this great spurt in industria] activity in 
the United States ends, as it will some day. 





Philadelphia, October 16, 1941 








United States was announced Septem- 
ber 3 by Leon Henderson, head of the 
Office of Price Administration. On 
July 26, 1941, domestic silk stocks were 
frozen by order of the OPM which fol- 
lowed this action by scheduling an in- 
ventory of silk holdings. Recently com- 
pleted, the inventory showed that there 
were comparatively small amounts of 
numerous types and grades of raw silk 
not covered by the original OPA price 
schedule. Ceiling prices set for the 
newly added types and grades are 
based upon prices already established 
for the leading types. The maxima 
will apply to all sales of silk includ- 
ing sales now or hereafter released 
from OPM’s freezing order and to all 
transfers of silk ordered by OPM, to 
manufacturers holding defense con- 
tracts. It was announced that OPA 
does not contemplate making any pro- 
vision for completion of existing con- 
tracts at prices above those established 
in the schedule. 


Rayon Order Changes 
Basis of Allotment 


An order changing the manner in 
which rayon yarn is to be made avail- 
able to former users of silk, basing the 
amounts to be set aside on denier size 
instead of total production and allot- 
ting most of the viscose and cupram- 


monium yarns to hosiery manufactur- 
ers and acetates to non-hosiery manu- 
facturers, was announced by the Office 
of Production Management, Priorities 
Division. The order issued upon 
recommendation of the silk substitu- 
tion section will be effective from Oc- 
tober 1 to December 31, replacing the 
temporary program worked out as a 
stop-gap following the silk freezing 
regulations. The instructions to rayon 
yarn manufacturers to set. aside 
amounts for use by former silk users 
based on denier size instead of weight 
is designed to facilitate the problem 
of securing that part of production 
which is usable by former manufac- 
turers of silk products. 

It means that instead of setting aside 
10 per cent of total production in 
pounds as required in the original pro- 
gram, the producer of viscose or cu- 
prammonium yarns is instructed to set 
aside fine yarn equal to the produc- 
tion of 9 per cent of his active spindles, 
excluding from this total the spindles 
necessary to fill any defense contracts 
he may hold. Of this total of 9 per 
cent an amount equal to 7.65 per 
cent of the total spindle production 
(not of the total fine denier produc- 
tion) is to be made available immedi- 
ately for sale to hosiery manufacturers. 

An amount equal to 0.9 per cent of 
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SHOPPERS ARE CATCHING ON! 


Only a few weeks ago, most shoppers were scarcely aware 
of fibre identification. But they are learning fast. Today they 


look at the marking to see for sure what they are getting. 






\ For satisfaction to the shopper, and for all legal require- 


we Fs ments, Kaumagraph complete Identification Service enables 
| you properly to mark, label and package your merchan- 
dise — protectively, attractively, economically. Why not 
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send for a Kaumagraph Identification Man today? 
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the total spindle production is to be 
held for disposal at the specific direc- 
tion of the OPM Priorities Division to 
to be used to build up a pool for undue 
hardship cases. In previous regulations 
this pool amounted 1% per cent, A for- 
mula is set up by which all purchases 
of yarn set aside under the program 
must bear a direct relation to the pur- 
chaser’s previous consumption of silk, 
the relation varying with the denier of 
the yarn. If the manufacturer consumed 
thrown rather than raw silk the pound- 
age of thrown silk shall be converted 
to the poundage of raw silk from which 
it was processed. The order requires 
purchasers to fill out certificates giy- 
ing the information from which it may 
be calculated whether the amounts 
being bought are within the basic 
monthly poundage limit. In addition, 
a manufacturer may not buy from all 
his sources together more of the re- 
serve yarn than his basic monthly 
poundage, nor may he own, or control, 
or hold in inventory at any time an 
amount of reserve yarn in excess of 
that poundage. 


Hose Trade Dissatisfied 
with Rayon Allotments 


Although they agree that the latest 
rayon yarn allotment order of the O- 
PM represents a distinct improvement 
over the previous order, there remains 
considerable discontent among silk ho- 
Siery manufacturers who declare in 
many instances that to date they have 
received only insignificant quantities of 
allotted rayon. They also declare that 
the yarn they have received consists of 
a miscellaneous assortment in which 
the percentage of coarse deniers, un- 
Suitable for use on full-fashioned ma- 
chines, is much too high. Hosiery 
manufacturers also emphasize the ab- 
sence of continuity in the present allo- 
cation program, making it impossible 
for them to plan ahead. Reports are 
heard of medium-size full-fashioned 
mills that have received a monthly 
allotment of as little as 200 to 300 
pounds of yarn from large rayon pro- 
ducers. in another instance a large 
full-fashioned plant received a Septem- 
ber allotment of about 700 pounds from 
one of the biggest rayon producers, It 
is recognized that rayon producers 
have little obligation to the hosiery in- 
dustry in a business sense: it is also 
realized they are fearful that at the 
beginning hosiery manufacturers may 
turn out inferior rayon goods. 

In this connection several in the 
trade say it has been a good thing that 
hosiery mills, inexperienced on rayon, 
are receiving only experimental quanti- 
ties so this gives them an opportunity 
of learning the fundamentals of its 
handling before going into commercial 
production. Under the new allocation 
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rayon yarn order it is expected that 
there will be a slight increase in the 
October shipments to the hosiery in- 
dustry and under this new order it is 
probable that the manufacturers will 
receive only the deniers that can be 
immediately used which also should 
improve their position. 


Not Enough Fine 
Lisle Yarns Arriving 


In view of statements made at the 
recent annual meeting of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association that 
45 per cent of the output of such plants 
is now going toward defense needs, 
full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers 
agreed that they need expect little re- 
lief from that direction in their shift 
from silk to substitute yarns. What 
the industry primarily desires is 
enough of the fine count mercerized 
cotton yarn to make nylon goods with 
lisle welts, for it has been learned 
that such yarn is the most practical 
in combination with nylon, since the 
latter yarn is so strong and wiry that 
it has a tendency to cut rayon yarns 
when topped on nylon legs. It now 
appears that far from getting suffi- 
cient mercerized yarn to knit all-lisle 
full-fashioned stockings of the type de- 
veloped at the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the trade must also forego the 
idea of turning out nylon goods with 
lisle tops in any volume of consequence 
during the balance of the year. 

As the preferred substitute to silk, 
nylons with lisle tops which would re- 
tail for $1.50 a pair and more had en- 
gaged the attention of mills more than 
any other type since the ban on silk 
imports. No word of yarns available 
from England have been heard since 
the representative of the Manchester 
Cotton Board announced and later 
withdrew a promise of early delivery 
of fine counts up to 160s/2. No news 
has come of an official] intimation that 
Washington intended to get such Brit- 
ish yarns flowing into this country. It 
appears to hosiery manufacturers that 
no one apparently can do very much 
about the fine count cotton yarns tight 
situation now or in the immediate fu- 
ture. The only alternative of hosiery 
men now is to try to find a practical 
rayon yarn for use in tops of nylon 
goods. 


Association Holds 
Regional Meetings 


The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, recognizing that the in- 
dustry is facing a variety of unusual 
problems, is holding regional clinics at 
which manufacturers can submit ques- 
tions to officers of the association. It 
is also felt these conferences will af- 
ford an opportunity for those present 
to register their views and offer sug- 


gestions for transmittal by the associ- 
ation to the proper authorities. The 
first of these clinics was held in Phila- 
delphia, October 3, when a large num- 
ber of manufacturers of silk hosiery 
within the states of Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Pennsylvania at- 
tended. Hosiery manufacturers are 
advised by the association to study 
carefully the new rayon allocation or- 
der and this was one of the most inm- 
portant subjects discussed at the Phila- 
delphia clinic. The dates of other 
clinics to be held in other sections will 
be announced shortly. 


Nylon Yarn Shipments 
Cut By du Pont Co. 


A 10 per cent reduction in the yard- 
age of nylon yarn shipped to most ho- 
Siery mills was announced to its cus- 
tomers by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., but there were no cuts in nylon 
yarn allotments to mills receiving 100 
pounds a week or less. The du Pont 
company several weeks ago changed its 
allotment basis from poundage to yard- 
age because of the shift in its produc- 
tion from heavier to finer deniers. This 
step, aS well as the present 10 per cent 
cut, was taken to provide a backlog of 
nylon raw material for the company’s 
new yarn plant at Martinsville, Va., 
which was scheduled to start produc- 
tion this month. So far as the hosiery 
trade can learn, no definite moves have 
been made to increase nylon yarn pro- 
duction beyond the plants now in op- 
eration or under construction. If ef- 
forts are being made to hasten full ca- 
pacity operation at Martinsville, these 
are unknown by the hosiery industry, 
this plant not being scheduled to reach 
full production until about the middle 
of 1942. The entire question of increas- 
ing nylon production is said to be up 
to the Federal Government and will de- 
pend on the priorities that are obtain- 
ed on essential materials to finish this 
plant. 


Silk Freezing Order 
Reflected in Shipments 


The beginning of a switch to other 
fibers after the raw silk freezing order 
is illustrated by data prepared by the 
National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers on August shipments from 
the mills, showing a fairly sharp de- 
cline in all-silk goods as compared with 
the same 1940 month and an increase 
in both part-silk and part-nylon num- 
bers. The figures also disclose that 
the mills shipped somewhat less of all 
types of full-fashioned goods than in 
August of 1940, deliveries being off by 
0.9 per cent while total shipments of all 
classes of hosiery were increasing by 
11.2 per cent. dAll-nylon shipments 
amounted to 719,090 dozen and for the 
first time there was a report on hosiery 
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Rubber Lay-In Rack Welt 
Picot Edge Mesh Designs 
3 &4 Color Yarn Changes 3 & 4 Feed Machines 





WHETHER SILK or NYLON 


2 
Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the RAYON or COTTON 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the ALONE or IN ANY COMBINATION 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
i - THERE IS A 


production — rely on Brintons. 


Full particulars on request * 
- Dna Iau FINISH 


TO CHARM THE EYE 
AND SPEED THE SALE 


*REG. IN U.S.A. AND CANADA 





DuraBeau Finishes are a product of Scholler Bros., Inc. + Mfrs. of 
3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils and Finishes - Collins and West- 
Philadelyhia, Px. : moreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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with nylon leg and cotton or rayon 
welts, adding 28,290 dozen pairs to that 
total. Both rayon and cotton full-fash- 
ioned goods made a first substantial 
impression on the market, according to 
this data The same trend was appar- 
ent in women’s all-silk seamless which 
registered a decline while combinations 
of silk with cotton or rayon soared. 
All-rayon, cotton and wool goods also 
made sharp gains during August. Men’s 
hose shipments were again expanded 
by defense needs as well as by rising 
civilian purchases, and children’s num- 
bers also made excellent gains over the 
same 1940 month. 


New Nylon Yarn Plant 
Ready to Start Production 


Production was scheduled to begin 
this month at the new nylon yarn plant 
of the du Pont company at Martinsville, 
Va. This plant will have an announced 
capacity of about 8,000,000 pounds a 
year which is the capacity of the pres- 
ent Seaford (Del.) plant, but trade re- 
ports vary as to when the Martinsville 
plant may be expected to reach full 
production. This will depend to some 
extent on the ability of the company to 
obtain priorities on the necessary ma- 
chinery and equipment yet to be de- 
livered. Approximately 80 to 85 per 
cent of the nylon yarn made at Seaford 
has been shipped to hosiery mills and 
in this connection several hosiery man- 
ufacturers say they have been given to 
understand that the percentage ofthe 
Martinsville output going to the ho- 
siery trade will be smaller. 


Textile Union Asks 
40-Cent Minimum Rate 


Emil Rieve, general president of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, has petitioned General Philip B. 
Fleming, administrator of the wage- 
and-hour division, to convene a new in- 
dustry committee for the purpose of 
raising the minimum wage in cotton, 
rayon, and miscellaneous textiles from 
3744 cents an hour to 40 cents, the full 
limit permitted by the wage-and-hour 
act. Rieve estimated that the increase 
of 2% cents would raise the annual 
earnings of about 150,000 cotton textile 
workers by about $10,000,000. Rieve 
also asked General Fleming to include 
manufacturers of non-wool rugs and 
carpets in the committee, inasmuch as 
they are primarily cotton textile manu- 
facturers. 


Carded Yarn Ceiling 
Based On Raw Cotton 


Effective October 6, the Office of 
Price Administration issued a new 
regulation making the price of carded 
cotton yarns flexible by fluctuating in 
conformance with price trends in the 
raw cotton market. The schedule es- 
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tablished a base of 15.99 cents per 
pound for raw spot cotton which was 
the average price on ten spot markets 
July 19, 1941, and provided for ad- 
justments of one-half cent a pound 
above or below carded cotton yarn base 
prices whenever a change of 44% 
points occurred in the raw cotton price 
measured by the average closing price 
of 15/16-inch Middling grade cotton on 
the then spot markets for the day pre- 
vious. On the basis of 15.99 cent cot- 
ton maximum prices for carded yarn 
single ply are set at 35 cents to 55 
cents per pound. A similar flexible 
plan has also been decided upon for 
combed yarn qualities and both are 
being accepted by the trade as neces- 
sary in the present economic situation 
in this country. 


War Cuts Down Imports 
Of Men’s Wool Hosiery 


Due to the war the imports of men’s 
wool hose from the United Kingdom 
are running considerably below those 
of normal times. The National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
in a survey shows that the total for 
the first seven months of this year was 
but 83,000 dozens compared with 126,- 
000 dozens last year. Also imports of 
other hosiery such as the cheap cotton 
numbers from Japan and China have 
been declining for the same reason. 
This year for the first seven months 
Japan sent only 231,000 dozens of cot- 
ton, numbers to this country compared 
with 836,000 dozens a year ago, while 
China, which had been sending increas- 
ing quantities of cheap cotton hosiery 
here, for the seven months of this year 
shipped only 347,000 dozens compared 
with 509,000 dozens a year ago. Start- 
ing with the first of August imports of 
hosiery from Japan came under the 
Government freezing action and will 
be affected accordingly. This action 
together with the advance in seamless 
rates in this country is taking some of 
the cheapest numbers entirely out of 
the domestic market. 


NLRB Would Allow 
Berkshire New Hearing 


The National Labor Relations Board 
made an offer in the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober 7, to set aside its sweeping order 
of November 3, 1939, against the Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills of Reading and 
the Berkshire Employees’ Association 
and give both an entirely new hearing. 
The Board coupled this with a request 
the court revoke its mandate that the 
board investigate the company’s charg- 
es that Edwin S. Smith, a former 
member, was a CIO sympathizer and 
took an active part in the boycott of 
the hosiery worker’s union against the 
company in the 1936 strike. Attorneys 


for the company and for the employees’ 
organization accepted the offer for a 
re-hearing and an independent decision 
by the present board but they refused 
to agree to the suggestion the charges 
against Smith be dropped and insisted 
this phase be gone into thoroughly 
even if the present board reaches the 
Same decision the former one made. 
Smith’s term on the board expired Au- 
gust 26 last and he was not re-ap- 
pointed, President Roosevelt naming 
Gerard D. Reilly in his place. 


Lang Heads F-F Assn. 


George F. Lang was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., for his 
13th consecutive term at the group’s 
annual meeting in Philadelphia Septem- 
ber 25. F. D. Maclver,’ Phoenix Ho- 
siery Co., Milwaukee was elected vice- 
president; C. V. Williams, Federal 
Knitting Co., Philadelphia was re- 
elected treasurer, and Charles Lehmuth 
was again named administrative sec- 
retary. Newly elected directors, to 
serve three years are: Paul W. Baker, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee; 
John J. Kronenberg, Wayne Knitting 
Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind.; John S., Fish- 
er, Best Made Silk Hosiery Co., Quak- 
ertown, Pa.; F. Elwood Struve, Apex 
Hosiery Co., and Carl R. Seelaus, Con- 
cordia Silk Hosiery Co., both of Phila- 
delphia. 


Allen A Sells Hose 
and Underwear Mills 


Arthur S. Thayer, president of the 
Allen A Co., announced the sale of its 
plant at 119 Scott St., Bennington, Vt., 
to the E-Z Mills, manufacturers of un- 
derwear, and the sale of all other prop- 
erties including the remaining under- 
wear and outerwear plants, with a 
large amount of machinery in Benning- 
ton as well as the hosiery mill at New 
Ipswich, N. H., to Edward Jacobs, auc- 
tioneer of New York City. The pur- 
chase by the E-Z Mills of one of the 
mills in Bennington, it was stated by 
Sherman P. Haight, treasurer of the 
corporation, permits a normal expan- 
sion as the company had outgrown its 
present quarters in Bennington. 


Duplan Buys Laros 
Spindles 


Purchase of a substantial portion of 
the throwing equipment of R. K. Laros 
Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa., by the Duplan 
Corporation, New York, has been an- 
nounced. Duplan is moving the equip- 
ment to plants in Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina, and several in the 
trade estimate that the purchase makes 
it the largest throwster in the country. 
Conclusion of the deal means the with- 
drawal from the throwing business of 
the old-established R. K. Laros Silk Co. 
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"aster Skein Reeling plus Savings 


with FI DELITY TWIN-UNIT SYSTEM 


Five Outstanding Advantages: 


|. Easier, lighter work for operator—no high lifting. 

2, Greater output per hour—30 to 50 seconds doffing 
and clipping cycle. 

3. Close control of skein weight and yardage. 

4. Greater flexibility for changes in production, dye 
lots, yarns, etc. 

5. Space saving—up to 50% less floor area. 


These five and ten more 
advantages described in 
Bulletin 3909 on FIDELITY 
Skein Reeling Machines. 
Write for it. 


te 


OTHER FIDELITY 
MACHINES 


Braiders 
ta & AU de 
Circular Knitting 
Machines 
Cylinders and Dials 
5-Color Yarn Selector 
& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 
Raschel Machines 


Ribbers | 

Wire Covering Machines 

Belt Loop Cutters 

Pocket Folding Machines 

Special Machines 
designed and built 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 


BERMMRAORREDADNAAAAALTADOENEN Li cciceenereiy 


A Fresh Start... 


- 

Tuts efhcient transfer remover takes out 
every trace of trademarks—even stubborn ones. 
Works fast, leaves silk hosiery in perfect con- 
dition for stripping and redyeing. Hundreds of 
dyers keep Laureltex bath in readiness to re- 
claim production and style seconds ... keep 
inventory losses down to minimum. Send for a 
trial order of Laureltex #340 today and give 


your color seconds a fresh start. 


fuel SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS « OILS ¢ FINISHES 


Established 1909 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons 
2600 E. Tioga Street 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn 
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YOUR BEST DEFENSE AGAINST 
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The best way to combat losses, seconds and re- 
jects in your hosiery dyeing process is to eliminate 
the cause. A Rochester Super Hosiery Dyeing Ma- 
chine will cure most of the headaches in dyeing 
hosiery of silk, wool, rayon, synthetics or mixtures 
of these yarns. 


The exclusive hand honing process hones away 
every burr and roughness from the Monel Metal 
Cylinder. The mirror-like finish eliminates costly sec- 
onds and rejects. It means dollars and cents savings 
that will pay quickly for the equipment. 


And a Rochester Super Hosiery Dyeing Machine 
is designed to give action, circulation and agitation 
that means uniform dyeing. Write for details today. 


ROCHESTER ENGINEERING 
& CENTRIFUGAL DIVISION 


American Laundry Machinery Company 





106 NORWOOD STATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 











New Allocation Plan for Rayon Yarns Helps Hosiery Mills Some- 
what but Raw Silk Freezing Causes Curtailment Among Most 
Users—New Carded Yarn Ceiling for Carded Yarns Ilssued— 
Yarns in Strong Demand but Offerings Limited—Worsted 


Counts Stronger. 


Philadelphia, October 16, 1941 
NEW GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS have been issued that are ex- 
pected to result in hosiery mills that formerly used silk obtaining 


more rayon 


yarns of the sizes wanted but for the present the hosiery 


industry continues to complain that deliveries of the man-made fiber 


are slow. 


There has been some talk that relations between this country 


and Japan would permit the resumption of trade and possible arrival of 
silk in the near future, but there have been reports that such expecta- 
tions will not shortly be realized so the hosiery trade is going ahead on 
the assumption that no silk will shortly be available and, in fact, some 
feel the hosiery trade will never use silk again in the amounts it did. 
The cotton yarn ceilings are now being accepted by the trade in much 
better spirit, spinners in most cases feeling that the OPA is trying to 


handle this complicated matter in a fair manner. 


Rayon yarn prices 


late last month were advanced slightly and worsted counts are several 
cents higher due to higher wage levels and higher raw market levels. 


Cotton Yarns 


The Office of Price Administration 
on October 3 moved to incorporate the 
formula of automatic adjustments in 
maximum prices of yarn based on fluc- 
tuations in the price of raw spot cot- 
ton when it announced sliding price 
ceilings for a full range of commercial 
earded cotton yarns. The schedule, ef- 
fective October 6, establishes a base of 
15.99 cents per pound for raw spot cot- 
ton which was the average price on ten 
spot markets July 19, 1941, when the 
prevailing ceilings were established for 
combed yarn and gray goods and pfro- 
vides for adjustments of one-half cent 
a pound above or below carded cotton 
yarn base prices, whenever a change 
of 44% points occurs in the raw cotton 
price, measured by the average closing 
price of 15/16-inch Middling grade on 
the ten spot markets for the previous 
day. On the basis of 15.99 cent cotton, 
maximum prices for carded yarn single 
ply are set at 35 cents to 55 cents per 
pound while the range of price maxima 
for two or more plies has been set at 
39 cents to 60 cents per pound. 

This schedule, it was announced, will 
be supplemented by a list of fixed dif- 
ferentials for yarns in several outside 
classes to which all subsequent deliv- 
eries of such yarns will be subject, re- 
gardless of the terms of any contract 
of sale in existence at the date of issu- 
ance of such supplement. The setting 
of the Government ceiling for carded 
quality cotton yarns follows earlier ac- 
tion taken in respect to combed yarns. 
The original ceiling on combed yarns 
was made effective May 23, 1941, and 
on June 19 this ceiling was revised by 
an amendment changing the differen- 
tials on coarse counts back to one-quar- 
ter cent per number instead of the one- 
half cent per count as contained in the 
original ceiling order and July 21 the 
OPA advanced the ceiling on single 
combed three cents a pound and one 
cent a pound on ply combed making 
30s single at 45 cents a pound instead 
of 42 cents. 
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August 1 another amendment to the 
combed ceiling was issued raising the 
prices on the finest counts by 11 cents 
to 24 cents per pound but the OPA an- 
nounced that an entirely new combed 
ceiling was to be placed in effect 
whereby it would be made flexible 
along the same lines as in the carded 
ceiling by tying the price of combed 
yarns to the raw cotton market. Spin 
ners and manufacturers as well as 
commission merchants, while opposing 
the entire idea of a Government fixed 
price schedule, have now come to ac- 
cept the new conditions for the dura- 
tion of the emergency at least, and 
there was very little dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed when the carded yarn ceiling 
was announced. Minor revisions are to 
be requested in this, as Many opera- 
tors in the market believe that the new 
eardea ceiling penalizes spinners of 
the finer counts, which was brought 
about by the OPA figuring one-quarter 
cent a number up to 24s instead of go- 
ing only to 20s or 22s. 


Silk 


Silk being frozen by Government or- 
der, there has been no open market in 
this commodity and the Office of Pro- 
duction Management released a state- 
ment commenting on trade reports that 
there might be some easing in the silk 
situation and that hosiery and fabric 
manufacturers might again get sup- 
plies. It stated the textile section of 
this office has no program to import 
more silk at this time and knew of no 
movement to bring it in. It was stated 
importation of silk in the future will 
depend on factors none of which can 
be determined at this time. It was said 
that OPM is proceeding with the origi- 
nal plan to use stocks of frozen silk 
for defense purposes. The statement 
continued that all raw silk was frozen 
under Order No. M-22 as of July 26, 
1941, and all such silk is still frozen 
under this order. Some raw silk had 
been opened for blending for plants in 


| 
s 
a normal way before the freezing or- 
der went into effect but was frozen 
along with the rest. This opened silk is 
being released in some instances after 
being certified by the owner and 
checked by OPM. 

It was decided that the opened silk 
would not be used for defense. The re- 
lease of this opened silk had no rela- 
tion to the entire silk program and was 
released only for the reasons publicly 
stated at the time. Extension of Price 
Schedule No. 14—raw silk and silk 
waste—to bring under ceiling prices all 
types of raw silk now known to be in 
the United States, was announced at 
the end of September by Leon Hender- 
son, administrator, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. The original schedule is- 
sued August 2, 1941, covered the prin- 
cipal grades and established maxima 
at quotations that prevailed on July 
21, 1941, before developments in the 
Far East caused prices to soar. On 
July 26, 1941 the formal freezing or- 
der was issued which was immediately 
followed by the taking of an inventory 
of silk holdings in the country. 


Rayon 


Minor increases in the prices of ray- 
on yarns have been announced by pro- 
ducers over the last month averaging 
somewhat less than 4 per cent, which 
was done with the full knowledge of 
the Office of Price Administration. The 
new price for viscose processed yarns 
replaces that one which went into ef- 
fect July 1, 1941. It provides for ad- 
vances ranging from one cent on 300 
denier and coarser numbers to 5 cents 
on 50 and 75 denier. The standard 150 
denier yarn is advanced 8 cents. 
Shortly after the viscose type rayon 
was advanced the American Bemberg 
Corporation announced that it had 
raised its prices 2 cents per pound on 
150 denier, 3 cents per pound on 100 
denier and 5 cents a pound on 75 
denier and finer. This was followed by 
a new price list issued by the Celanese 
Corporation of America which raised 
its yarns 5 cents per pound on 75 
denier. 


Worsted Yarns 


Due to wage advances among wool 
goods manufacturers and spinners and 
increased firmness in the raw market, 
producers of worsted yarns are quot- 
ing several cents higher than several 
months ago but because of the well 
sold ahead position of such companies 
these prices are practically nominal. 
Spinners are unable to produce all the 
varn which their customers are speci- 
fying and in many instances deliveries 
are three to four months late. In view 
of this a majority of spinners have 
withdrawn all prices and are either of- 
fering no yarn for the next few weeks 
until they catch up or they open their 
books for a small poundage which is 
immediately snapped up at almost any 
price that spinners demand within rea- 
son. Outerwear manufacturers are ex- 
tremely active, there being a large re- 
tail demand as well as active interest 
in far ahead deliveries by jobbers and 
large retail organizations. 
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[N merchandising the most 
important factor after the 








































quality of the product itself is 
oe Mt ye the package in which it is pre- 
f Page: -~ tt Bes ony- Old Dominion designs and pro- 
both individual duces packages which are not 
and coordinated only competitive in cost, and 
package oe gy economical in design, but which 
bln der have incorporated in their 
obligation. printed design and color-effect 

the utmost in consumer appeal. 





Old DominionBoxCo., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Martinsville Va Charlotte N C Kinston. N.C : 
Winston-Salem. N.C Burlington, N.C Asheboro. N. C Exsize reduces bleaching and 


FRICTIO 


COSTS YOU MONEY | dollars. Above all, it helps to 


_ produce a uniform, high quality 


3-IN-ONE 
OIL 


Cuts Repair 
Costs on Small 
Equipment Parts 





om 3 dyeing costs. It works quickly. 
thoroughly, economically. Tons 


of cotton fabrics can be per- 
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fectly desized for only a few 


product. 


(ur laboratory facitities and 
practical feld men are avail- 


able to help you with desizing 


problems. 


Textile men need no re- 
minder of the importance 
of the right oil for small 
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parts of the many intricate Write for Special Mill 
machines in the mills—and Prices Today... To 
experienced textile men THE A. S. BOYLE 
know how 3-IN-ONE oil COMPANY 


meets the needs of lubrica- Distributors, Jersey City, N. J. 
tion and rust prevention. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co., 


Greenville, S.C. 
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THE STEWART 
lron Works Co., In 





New Seventy-Sixth Yea 


The Only Complete Textile Register 


For selling — for buying — for reference for mail campaigns, 
in these active textile daysemyou need this latest revision of the 
entire trade. Heavy orders have almost exhausted our limited 
edition. Order today! No increase in pricel 


. 2S 2 £& ww 6 6 242 6. 2 ae 


Deluxe office edition 
Handy size (not shown) 
Salesmen's edition 


. aan + 2 +. i SS Ve 


The large edition in your office — the. salesmen's size for your 
men on the road, will easily return their small cost! 


Thumb indexes for instant reference to any section. Gold and 
Sturdite bindings. Entirely reset in new easy-to-read typel 


The 76th Year Blue Book Edition is new from cover to cover— 
new with over eight thousand revised mill reports—new informa- 
tion on some twenty-four thousand dealers and firms in allied lines 
—new in up-to-date informationson markets you can sell with 
profit—new in giving thousands of sources where you can buy 
with savings. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices at 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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TAKING THE FASS 
out OF JFRESPASS 


The one sure method of fully protecting indus- 
trial property is to surround it with a Stewart 
ALL BEAM Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 
Fence and Entrance Gate, the heaviest and 
strongest manufactured. Don’t take chances— 
keep outsiders out—get Stewart protection NOW! 
Complete catalogue and address of Stewart 
representative in your vicinity sent on request. 
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“Fence Builders to America Since 1886“ 







824 Stewart Bicck 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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MANY LONG 
YEARS AGO 


You will remember the popularity of Lusterine 
Softener for cotton. 


and then 


. .. when rayon yarn made its appearance, Con- 
ditioning Oils and Finishes for this fiber were 
produced. 


LUSTERINE SOFTENER (for Cotton 
ARTCO SILK OIL for Rayon 
Good in the old days and still better today. 
Also 
NYASIL for Nylon Treatment. 


Write for particulars. 


O.F.ZURN COMPANY 


Quaker City Chemical Company Division 
2736-38-40 N. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Established 1883 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Roller Type DRYER 

















PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC - PHILADELPHIA 





Today, more than ever, it is im- 





ATLAS ACCELERATED TESTING EQUIPMENT 
G06 you the facie 
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LAUNDER-OMETER and FADE-OMETER 


TLAS Fade-Ometer gives you June sunlight : 
24 hours a day in the laboratory—provides pum =: tons. rayons or mixed aoods. 
dependable, reproducible tests in days instead whi . 
of months. Meets U. S. Bureau and A. A. T. C. C. 


requirements. 





Atlas Launder-Ometer quickly provides depend- 
able foreknowledge of the effects of commercial 
laundering, soaps and detergents on textiles and 


other material. Standard of the A. A. T. C. C. 
Write for Catalogs 


Atlas Ometers are manufactured exclusively by 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 





387 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, FLL. 





portant to standardize on a safe, 


dependable de-sizing process. 


RAPIDASE works efficiently, speed- 





ily and economically regardless of 


the kind of starch present. 


Use RAPIDASE wherever starch 
| warp-sizing or finishing must be 


removed from spun rayons, cot- 














WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
I80 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 
(Oe ee Ge 
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- WMDUSTRIAL PLANTS - PAPER MILLS « TEXTILE MILLS « PLANS AND DESIGNS | 


STEAM GTILIZATION - TOBAGCD FACTORIES ~ KNITTING MILLS + LOCATION STUDIES 
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BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 
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GASTONIA, nie)rag m@.ve)al, 








£ SPEED — WHERE AND WHEN 7. 
YOU WANT IT! 


You get those raw materials and samples in—and can send 
finished yarns and manufactures to jobbers or retailers — 
quickly, surely and economically with RAmLway Express. 
Here’s transportation speed, when and where you want it! 
No extra charge for pick-up and delivery within our regu- 
lar vehicle limits in all cities and principal towns. Just phone 


Distributed b 

CLAUDE B. ILER | RAILWA , XPRESS 
outhern Manager - AGENCY NC. 

bearer Deabebiesntichinmn RAIL-AIR chohenaidel” 


F. M. WALLACE 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
| 3 GASTONIA TEXTILE 
C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 
Mm 222 EAST LONG AVE. - GASTONIA, N.C. 
PHONE 330 




















The Keever— 
8 . Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 
Starch Company. Sandee Sepenneteafer tro Wests 


Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 









Colum bus. O)intce A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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DUCTION SCHEDULE 






REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE ORIGINAL 100°, ACTIVE WARP DRESSING 







PUCRCRARERLL EGE 


I. rising curve of production makes it 
more imperative than ever that the effi- 
ciency of your warp-sizing operations be 
maintained. The many mills which for these 
many years have standardized on Caro- 
Gant find no difficulty in meeting the in- 
creased demands of these unusual times. 
There are no delivery problems with Caro- 
Gant. You get it when you want it! And as 
always, there is no deviation from the uni- 
form and effective qualities which have 
made it the fastest-selling warp dressing. 





“NO TROUBLE WHATSOEVER 
IN TWO YEARS,” 


REPORTS BALTIC MILLS 
On Their Amco No. 4 


Self-Cleaning Atomizers 









Now, more than ever, play safe with 
Caro-Gant because: 


Two years alo, the 1600-loom weave shed at « Caro-Gant makes stronger, more elastic 
warps with a maximum breaking strength 


Baltic Mills, Baltic, Conn., was completely th a ore su 
and a minimum reduction in elasticity. 


equipped with Amco No. 4 Self-Cleaning Atom- 

e Caro-Gant means less loom stoppage, 
less shedding, longer life for slasher blank- 
Results: “With only minimum routine main- ets and a corresponding saving in time 
and money. 


izers, controlled by Ameo Humidity Controls. 


tenance, we have experienced no trouble what- 


soever with our Ameo System.” Baltic Mills : - Caro- t is perectly balanced — 

. tains no water, no metallic salts, no un- 

reports. “And one man who used to spend all saponifiable fats — and works satisfactorily 
of his time cleaning humidifiers has now been on any kind of weave. 

released for other work. The controls hold hu- s Caro-Gant is economical — every pound 

ae ae, a ee - close limite.” contains sixteen ounces of effective sizing 

mie ity at desired tevel, within very close limits. ingredients, thus one barrel of it does the 


This is typical of the benefits brought by Amco work of three barrels of ordinary sizing. 


equipment and engineering to leading mills 


$1$09 SLM9 © ALITWAD SIAOUAWI © NOMLINGONd SISVININI 


peeeetl 


throughout the industry. Typical of the benefits 








e Let our demon- 
strator prove, in 
survey your mill. American Moistening Company, = YOUR plant, the 
sa : benefits resulting 
from the use of 
CARO-GANT. An 
inquiry entails no 
obligations. 


PED TGRTLLGEE 


you can gain, if you ask the Amco Engineer to 


rhacecetinn 


Providence. R. 1... Atlanta. . Boston. . Charlotte. 


My THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 
om ebaiiint © NEW YORK. N. Y. 


HUMIDIFICATION 
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“SpPEPeneneeeneriesereresaiis TT 


incorporated 
1893 


Established ME RROW 


isss wr Y- 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


Teeteregaeaeiny 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. Sie. ick 

—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 














Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 721 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 























CASTERS 
WHEELS. 


— 


@ Rust-proofed 

@ String Guards 

@ Extra-strong axle 

®@ All Wearing parts 
carbonized and 


hardened . Vaee”, 
DARNELL CORP. LTD., tone BEACH, CALIF. 


36 MN. CLINTON, CHICAGO © 60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 











a 





DRONSFIELD’S PATENT. 


ATLAS BRAND 
EMERY | 





ne a 





STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 








( GET THAT EQUIPMENT, FAST! 


Expanding capacity to keep up with both defense 

aird consumer business? Order your equipment sent 

quickly, surely —by RAILwAy Express. Economical, 

nation-wide transportation for looms, replacement 

parts, samples—with pick-up and delivery at no extra 

charge within our regular vehicle limits in all cities 
and principal towns. Phone 


RAILWA XPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 














* APPROVED DAs 


* BASKETS 
* HAMPERS 
* TRUCKS 


“*Dandux Baskets, Hampers and Trucks 
are made with superior materials and con- 
struction. They lost longer and give-better- - 
users, Dandux Products will give you ser- — 
vice, 100. Write todoy for CT-1 booklet 
ond find out way Dandux means—quolity 
products! . eee | 








*Actwol statement by one of DANDUX PRODUCTS users; in our files. 


Cc: RB. Daniels luc. 


° phd drains 7 ie ie f 


OoO1 CrReossy eo 





NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 












without 


a drink— 


20 years 







“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 
RGUT OILLESS 
BEARING 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Even Champions 


must retire to Green Pastures 





Y — i 
D. WENDER? 





ON FOUNDRY _& MACHINE Co 


Anp now is the time for you to retire worn parts 
of your textile machinery. These parts have prob- 
ably given commendable service, but their points of 
diminishing productivity have been reached and 
passed. 


Replace troublesome parts with Henderson’s better 
than original replacement parts. They increase effi- 
ciency, speed up production and eliminate break- 
downs. Points that are under heavy stress are made 
sufficiently strong. Henderson's castings are high qual- 
ity. Machining is precise. Consequently, Henderson's 
parts fit better and last longer. 

Send Henderson a list of your textile machinery’s 
worn parts now. You’ll profit by it and give your 
machinery new life at the same time. 


goat CGAL 


— oe MACHINERY 

















IF YOU ARE OUT ON A LIMB 
TURN TO 





* 





PRODUCTS 


When you have new problems to 
face in textile chemicals, you will 
usually find that they have been 
already studied and solved by ap- 
propriate Kali textile chemical 
products—That is why— 


LEADING MILLS STANDARDIZE 
ON KALI TEXTILE CHEMICALS. 


KALI ‘MANUFACTURING CO. 


1410 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











“COLE” VAT? 








Mainly SATISFACTION 


ears’ experi- clad and Stainless steel, Aluminum, 


Cole’s more than 80 
Monel metal, Lead and Tin lined, 


ence in quality steel fa ~ ne is a 


strong guarantee of ur getting su- etc., for acid, NaOH storage, chemi- 
perior vats. Cole makes vats accord- cals, dyes, ete. Other Cole products 
ing to specifications from your de- are: Bins, Ketties 1 


sign or from designs as furnished by 
our engineering department. Vats Clad 
are made from quality steel. Nickel- Tewers, and Fabricated Plate work. 


Write for Tank Talk No. 29-C 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 
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Selig s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 


in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 


tative to make a survey of 


your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. 


Write 





ATLANTA 











Dalton 


An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 





We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


pemmeeed and Publishers 
- ee 





23E2E4 
DARY RING 


If you are having the slightest spinning 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the 








JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, A as 





THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer - 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, 8. 





22 
TRAVELERS 


textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. : 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


HN E. — Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. O. 














RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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GASTONIA 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 


Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


THE SOUTH SINCE t914 


SERVING 
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THis Muchtthe Wor 
Expects from Aye 








These days the eyes of the world are turned upon 
American industry. For by the increased production 
of plants and mills like your own momentous issues 
will be decided. American industry is striving to meet 
with courage, devotion and intelligence the demands 
made by national defense. 


This is the time, of all times, for manufacturers to 
enlist the aid of modernization to achieve a vastly in- 
creased flow of goods. Today it is not only good busi- 
ness, it is good Americanism to modernize your plant 
so that production may flow swiftly and uninterruptedly. 





# 

Remembering j This organization has a long and honorable record 

of service to the textile field. It has specialized in the 
When you want bobbins, shuttles, manufacture of stainless steel textile equipment since 
cones and spools which will per- the appearance of stainless steel as an alloy for industry. 
form without failure, specify US It maintains an organization of engineers to consult 
products. Made precisely to your 3 with manufacturers on the most effective designs or 
specifications, they live longer to create special equipment ‘or all purposes. 
and give faster, surer produ ction, 7 These engineers are consta2 itly engaged in studying 
the newest, and most modern production methods. Our 
large plant possesses the most up-to-date machinery— 
much of it specially designed—for the fabrication of 
stainless steel textile equipment. We stand ready to 


S A r | S F A tk T I [7 N. give the fullest aid to companies producing for the 


; emergency that now confronts the nation. To those 
GC A R A N A E E 1D. producing for commercial needs, we can recommend 

18) \ 3 methods of relining equipment provided that such 
\ changes do not run contrary to defense needs or pri- 


ority regulations. We promise to make every effort 
to fulfill requests as promptly as possible. 


5 BOBBIN & C0) q 
SHUTTLE ula 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Ask for samples. 





ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


ALLL LLL 


Specialists in the manufacture of stoinless steel textile dyeing equipment 
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yan of Snloreg 
* New lorks Popular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44™T0 45™ STS. AT S™* AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From 


1400 ROOMS each with 
Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 
# Four fine restaurants 
owoarded Grand Prix 1940 
Cfo Culinary Art Exhibition. 


MARIA KRAMER 
PRESIDENT 

John L. Horgan 
Gen. Mgr. 
HOTEL EDISON 


SAME OWNERSHIP 
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For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming fo New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $3, DOUBLE from $5, SUITES from $8 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 


* ee * 
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When You Visit ATLANTA 
Stay At The BILTMORE 





HETHER it’s business or pleasure 

that brings you to Atlanta, you may 
be assured that the Biltmore fulfills your 
every hotel requirement. Located just 
outside the city’s noise center, it offers 
an atmosphere of Peace and Quiet. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath... 
ample parking and garage accommoda- 
tions . . . popular prices prevail in dining 
room and coffee shop. 


Rates From $3 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 

















ater eR = 


A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY 


There was no race, no hustle, no 

bustle. Instead, the Tortoise and the, 

Hare snoozed. They weren't lazy, just 

sensible. Visitors to New York can get 

an object lesson from this version of an old 

tale. Why burn up precious energy when you 

can stay at the HOTEL McALPIN. The McAlpin 

was built with an eye toward your convenience. 

ONLY 1 BLOCK FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION ABOUT S MINUTES 

FROM GRAND CENTRAL STATION AND TO TIMES SQUARE B & O 

MOTOR COACHES STOP AT OUR DOOR SUBWAYS DOWNSTAIRS. 
Rooms with private bath 

From $3.30 single. From $4.95 double. 





HOTEL MCALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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“[ DENIC K & t onateo ae 
“@ a er" — psi PS 
‘ ag eho Gums, CORN SUGARS & SYRU 


CORN STARCHES, P _ CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 


NEW YORK, N- ad inwe« SPARTANBURG, 
s: AT P 


—_ 


Ss. c. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 

















Style 60-8 


The Improved 


LANE 
DOFF TRUCK 
Steel Quill Box 


Built integral with 
Angle-steel Dolly. 


Canvas Yarn Box 
Light ® Sturdy * Smooth 


WwW. T. LANE & BROS. MFRS. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





| Versatile NEW MEMBER for 





peenreseione TOOPOPOTIODOOREDORSAAROD Oda LTeeeaeeaenONsS 


YOUR ACCOUNTING STAFF 
aSini 








— = 
ee nnn Pay Envelope | 
——— ° 

Serving as--- | 
s. 5. Ne- —— : 
—— 
—_—— ae A statement of : 
Name _ wages, hours, and : 
it deductions for : 
For Week - cesses the employee as = 
__ Reguiar How required by law. : 
Overtime Hours S——— — 2 A permanent So- : 
a cial Security rec- = 
— om ord for the em- 
TOTAL WAS ployer. 
—— pEDUCTIONS A strong payroll 


fed oid Age Benedt Tox 
ed. 





envelope. 
































pt ins. a - = 

State Unemploy™* t 4 A permanen t = 
a Wage-Hour rec- = 

ord for the em- =z 





— ployer. 
er) = 

ee ees ee & A signed receipt : 
a from the employ- = 
nee aa CS ee covering wages =; 
; — paid, hours = 
pOTAL DEDUCTED | worked, etc., for = 
en D employer’s per- =: 


CLOSE 
E DUE & manent file. 


BALANC as pe above Sratemen" 
“Beceived wager = — = A L SO 
(Sign Here) —— ean’ TIP-ON-VELOPE 
with carbon 


Write, today, for FREE SAMPLES 
ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 STEWART AVENUE, S. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


wTa anv as” 
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MANHATTAN ROLLS 


—for Lasting Service 


Squeezing out acid or alkali solutions—hot or cold— 
it’s all part of the day-after-day and month-after- 
month service of MANHATTAN Rubber Covered 
Rolls in textile mills and finishing plants. 

No interruptions with MANHATTAN Rolls. 
They keep production up and steady. 

Have your next recovering job done at one of 
these MANHATTAN factories: 


North Charleston, S. C. Passaic, N. J. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


Neenah, Wis. 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 





66 Townsend St., Passaic, New Jersey 
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This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 
Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish— a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131! West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern cnananmeneaen H. int heweie P. bead wail 272, seaeaenanieinii Ge. tiersecec V. annie _— — N. C.--W. S. incensed weston N. C. 
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CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF INDUSTRIAL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
A Pure Oil engineer will help solve your lubrication problems. Write today. 





TEL rite it POoDEACETODORtEE i ! BAPRERTALAAGORREREARDGDDOTRL ERT cODOet eter 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





UNDISPLAYED 
style.’’ Positions wanted .05 
$1.00 per insertion. Cash 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 


Advertisements set “want ad 
word per insertion. Minimum charge 





te on i a Fre gg even inch yon ovens Mig OR with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 

the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Ineh Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 

1 inch . ; ».00 BS inches ............§4.90 accepted at display rate only. 

; ee a === “4.80 a eo oem Sheet oe et Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 

10 inches mde: ee CCE ckanweemmnia 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 

















POSITION WANTED 














EATON AND BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg.. Charictte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


Paul B. Eaton, Former member 
Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office 








Position as Overseer of carding and spinning or 
Superintendent of yarn or plain weave mill. 16 
years as overseer, 8 years as night and assistant 
superintendent. Experienced both cotton and 
rayon. Know how to keep machines poe at 
their highest efficiencies. 40 years of age, 
health, strictly sober, energetic and open ied. 
Know how to manage and organize help for pro- 
duction and quality. Can furnish necessary ref- 
erences. Now employed. Address Box 557, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








FOR RENT 


Modern Factory Building, 60x200 ft., two 

stories, half basement, with elevator and 

sprinkler system, on railroad siding and 

paved street. Suitable for textile or light 

machine work. Ample supply of trained 

labor. Inquire Bluefield Industrial Building 
P, O. Box 327, Bluefield, W. Va. 


























WANTED: 


Experienced Roller Shop man. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with Long Draft 
Aprons, also able to cement Sheep and 
Calf Cots. Unusual opportunity. Write to 
Russell A. Singleton Co., Route 5, Box 
128, Dallas, Texas. 














FOR SALE 
i—Curtis & Marble Perch, batch 
to batch, Floor Inspecting Ma- 
chine—72”. 
DARTMOUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
N. H. 


Claremont, 








POSITION OPEN 


WANTED: Overseer dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing to take charge of finish- 
ing plant handling broadcloth, print 


cloth, wide sheeting, drills, chambray 
and denim. Must be a native born 
U. 8. citizen preferably not over 45 


years old. Plant located in nearby 
Latin-American Republic, Position per 
manent for right man. Salary starts 
at $75.00 weekly and free house rent 
In order to avoid delay, furnish full 
details of past jobs held and plants 
worked in with application. Address 
Box 556, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





POSITION WANTED 


As Superintendent of progressive full-fashioned 
hosiery mill by man with long and varied experi 
ence as knitter, fixer, machine erector and su- 
perintendent with leading mills. Thoroughly fa 
miliar with nylon, rayon and cotton yarns. Can 
produce quality merchandise to meet keenest 
competition. Desires to make change. Address 
Box 551, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















POSITION WANTED 


As Overseer of Weaving with mill on 
plain Draper cam work. Textile education 
sufficient. Now employed as Overseer on 
present job over ten years. Address Box 
i care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
reorgzia. 
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time, labor 
money for 
every where. 


tion, wood, 


etc. 


are easily 
placed with 


Mop Tanks 


S. C. LAWLOR CO. 


Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years 
121 WN. Aberdeen St., Phananteonsttd i. 





A 30-second Statement About Alkalies 
That May Put You Years Ahead in an 
Important Phase of Operation 


ALKALIES are not just something to be taken for 
granted—not any more. 

There are new developments in the use of alkalies 
that have an important bearing on processing methods 
in your industry—that affect definitely your ability to 
keep ahead of competition. 

Solvay is in the forefront of this new activity, offering 
a technical service recognized as outstanding in the field. 

Solvay technologists have not only done much of 
the research, they are also applying these findings in 
textile plants throughout the country. 

We would be glad to give you full details on these 
new alkali developments. No obligations involved. 
Write or wire today for full information. 





GS: SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
: Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
. Oe P The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET+NEW YORK, N.Y. 


7, \ 


SCRUBBING 
MACHINES 


Solve Floor 
/ myn, §=©. Maintenance 
; Problems 


These modern, - 
motor-driven ma- ; 
chines are saving - 


The very best - 
equipment to keep | 
any kind of floor 
spotlessly clean— - 
concrete, composi- : 


linoleum, cement, ; 


Strong, section- - 
al scrub brushes | 


polishing brushes - 
for waxing and - 
shining floors. 

12 models of: 
Scrubbers—a size : 
for every job. Also = 


Mop Wringers. 


Write for illustrated 
catalog today. 
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PATENTED MULTIPLE-GROOVE 


GREASED TWISTER RING 





1873 TO 1941 
rs RING SPECIALISTS 





What is the best raceway for the traveler on spinning and 
twisting every type of yarn in every fibre?.. . Answering 
that question is a man-sized job! At least we believe so, 
and that’s why we’ve devoted our entire efforts for 68 years 
to determining the BEST ring for each operation. From 
experience with millions of rings in thousands of mills, we 
offer you DIAMOND FINISH designs (including various 
exclusive, patented styles) that are TESTED and TOP- 
PERFORMING for each of your processes. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™*sS*” 


SPINNING Sc RING CO. 
Makers of Sp inning and Mint Swister Rings since 1873 


a 
Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vanney St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 











&, 
KNOXALL * 
ROLLER CLOTH 
CLEARER CLOTH 
SLASHER CLOTH 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO., INC. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT 


NEW YORK 
H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave. 


Allendale, N. J. 
Allendale 352i 


Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta, St. 
Dearborn 5974 Telephone i50 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 
Burkart-Schier Chemists and Tech- 


nical Service Men are available at 
all times to cooperate 
with the Textile Industry 
in its processing problems. 





Textile Manufacturers 
will find Burk-Schier 
Wet Processing 
Agents efficient and economical for 
scouring .. . bleaching . . . dyeing 
... softening ... finishing yarns and 
fabrics. 


Ce 6B URKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL COMPANY Wy 


CHA TITANOUQVOGA, TENNESSEE 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE in DUS TRY 
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VACOL is sold in the 


following shades: red, yel- 
low, blue, orange, green, 
grass green, purple, brown. 


NQUIRE about our special rayon conditioning 
cil for use in knitting rayon hosiery. 


UNITED STATES 


Speed-up with VACOL...the newest develop- 
ment in conditioning oil. VACOL is a condi- 
tioning oil containing a fugitive tint, all ready 
for use. Thus, with VACOL, the very operation 
that lubricates the yarn also identifies it at 
the same time. Result: One complete operation 
eliminated...time and money saved. VACOL is 
designed for use on cottons, rayons, and ace- 
tates. VACOL is certified by the United States 
Testing Company, Inc.; each individual batch is 
tested for strength, shade, and ease of removal. 







Contact branch nearest you for full details on VACOL 


TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


=~ 





F SHE 


HOBOKEN, N.E W JERSEY 


PA GREENSBORO, N. C 


woONseeKe:, R. | CHICAGO, ILL NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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UT HUMIDIFIER POWER 
COSTS IN HALF WITH THE 
RIHCO TYPE B HEADS 














Patent applied for 


These heads mix the air and water inside the head instead of 
outside, and put all the air to work instead of only part of it. 

They operate on half as much air as ordinary heads and at 
lower pressure; therefore using less than half the power. 

Any mill with atomizers that has as much as half the needed 
capacity can get all that is needed by replacing gravity heads with 
Rihco Heads, and with no additional compressor or power. 


Greenwood, WorkS south Carolina 
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Y Faster Production 







METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. * BYRD MILLER, 908 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
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IT’S THE FINISH THAT MAKES A WINNER! 
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@ In a horse race or a fabric—“it’s the finish that 


makes a winner’”’ 





and Velv-O-Ray, the all purpose 
finishing oil, gives your fabrics that finishing touch 


that means better finish—added sales. Manufactured 





under constant and strict laboratory control Velv-O- 
Ray is noted for its dependability and economy. It 
softens all types of synthetic fabrics, and its uniform 
penetrating power makes it the ideal finishing oil 


for cott@n, silk, and mixtures. 


LOWER FINISHING COSTS. The extremely high 


uniformity and non-mineral content of Velv-O-Ray 
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VELV | RAY ALL PURPOSE FINISHING OIL 








assures you of lower finishing costs—added savings 
in production. It does away with stickiness, objec- 
tionable odor and rancidity— protects fabrics against 
aging defects. Velv-O-Ray will not affect the blank- 


ets of Palmer or Sanforizing machines. 


Let us show you: how Velv-O-Ray can improve your 
fabric finish and ‘at the same time lower finishing 
costs. Drop us a‘line today for detailed information 
on Velv-O-Ray, the all purpose finishing oil. If you 
have a finishing problem our technical staff will be 


glad to consult with you. No obligation, of course. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CA. + @ N 





> og Me tae 


NEW J &€ Ses 


MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*, AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE* 


*Reg. U.S. Par. Off. 
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